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CHAPTER 1 


THE TALISMAN 

Towards the end ol’ October 1829, a young man entered 
the Palais-Royal just when the gaming-houses were being 
opened, thereby tynplying with the law which protects an 
essentially taxable passion. Without the least hesitation he 
climbed the stairs to the gamiug-housc known as No. 36. 

“Your liat, sir, please,” said a small old man in a dry 
and accusing voice. He was crouching in the .shadow, 
protected by a barricade. 

When you enter a gaming-house the law commences 
by stripping you oi' your hat. Is it an evangelical and 
providential parable? Is it not, rather, the conclusion of 
sonic infernal contract, an unreasonable pledge of I do not 
know what? Would you, because of it, be obliged to keep 
a rcsiiectablo demeanour before those who come to win 
youi nvoncy? Do the police, who link everywhere in 
society, want to know the name of your’hattcr, if it has 
been inscribed on the lining? Oi is it merely to measure 
your cranium on which to constiuct interesting statistics on 
the intellectual tapacitics of gamblers? Unfortunately, on 
this point, the management keep completely .silent. But 
you have hardly taken a step in.side, when. your hat no 
longer seems to belong to you than you belong to yourself ; 
you" belong to the game, you, your fortune, your hat, your 
cane and your cloak. If, however, you have a new hat, you 
will soon learn "to your cost tliat you must buy yourself a 
special “gambling-costume”. 

The a.stonishnrcnt showji by the young man when he 
received a numbered slip in exchange for his hat, the rim 
of which was happily threadbare, revealed a soul that was 
still innocent. And the old man, who no doubt had been 
croucliing all his life, threw him a dull and cold glance in 
which a philosopher would have noticed all the miseries 
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oi the hospital, and the vagmnries of ruined men. Tlu.s 
man, tdio-sc long white face was no more nourished than 
ihe gelatinous ,s()Up.s of Darcel, pre.senied the pale image 
of lile at its last stages. In the wrinkles llu're were traces 
ol old sufl'erings and, like a body on whicli laslies are no 
longei felt, nothing disluibed liiiu. The heavy sighs of tiie 
gamlilcrs who Icll ruined, their dmnij curses atid their 
stupid faces found him indiUcrent. He was the (Janie 
iiicurnalc. 

If the young man had studied iliis sad guardian lie 
might perhaps have exclaimctl: “He has only a pack ot 
tards lor ti hearti” But the stranger paid no attention to 
tliis jiving wtirning, placed there at the cntiance, no doubt. 
])y Providence hiiu.self. He nssohuely entered the room, 
where the very sound of gold exercised a dtizzling fascina- 
tion on giccdy men. 'Hic young man wjls jirohalily forced 
there by the most logical of all arguments written hy jean- 
Jitci]uc,s Rou.s.scau: “Yes, I can ipiile undei stand a man 
entering a gaming-liou.se, but otily when theie is, lietween 
Jiim and death, a Iti.st crown.” 

In the evening there is something vulgarly poeticitl 
about a gaming-house, like some .smtlid. drama. '^J’lie rooms , 
arc crowded with spectators and ganiblers, with old men [ 
who wander in there to fuul rcjyvenatioi) and with agitated 
men who’ nearly always end their lives in the river .Seine. • 
The evening i.s a veritable concert piece in wliich the entire 
group paniciptue, and' each instrument has its appointed 
task. You will find many respectable people thert', seeking 
some sort of distraction for which they are prcptmal to pay 
heavil)^ 

Can you imagine the frraz.y and torture in the lu'aii 
of a man who waits impatiently for a gaming-house to open? 
But between the morning gambler and the evening gambler 
tlierc Is a dilfercnce, the difference between tiie untoncerned j 
husband and the lover sivooning under the windows of his 
mistress, Willi the morning comes all those palpitating ’ 
tortures and the urgent need to be free of them. At this l 
moment you 'will be able to recognise the true gambler, j 
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the gaoibler who has not oaten, slept or dressed. At this 
miserable raoment you will meet frightened eyes, fascinating 
laces and looks which by themselves could raise cards and 
devour them. 

The gaming-houses arc only decent when they arc first 
opened. H Spain has its bull-fights, Rome its gladiators, 
then Paris can boast of its Palais-Royal. Only throw a 
[unive glance on this arena and . . . enter I . . . What 
nakedness! The walls, covered with crude paper to about 
the height of a man, do not possess a single picture which 
could refresh the soul. You cinnot find even a nail with 
which to coniinit suicide easily. The flooring is worn and 
dirty, and an oblong table occupies the centre of the room. 
'I’hc simplicity of the stuffed chairs, crowded around the 
(able, reveals a curious indilFcrcncc to luxury by tlto.se who 
come there to pprisli for fortune or for luxury. And this 
anomaly is furl tier emphasised by the strong reaction which 
.some experience against themselves. The lover can dress 
Ills mistress in silk, in the .soft muslins of the East, and. 
more often than not, he can claim to possess her. The 
inercliani who vegetates, in the depths of a humid and 
unhcaltliy shop is tible, at some time, to erect a magnificent 
' mansion, from which his sons no cloubt will one day be 
driven. But is there anybody in existence worse placed 
than a gamljicr? A strange problem! Always at war 'with 
himself, deceived, with a future unknown and nnprcdirlable, 
he writes bis own destiny as a character of inconsequence 
and fable. . .In thifi„W()r]d n().t|yi}g. is more comnl ctc or 
cert ain than misery.^ 

Witclr the young man culorcd (he room some gatnblcrs 
had alroiidy assembled. Three Jtald-headcd old men were 
nonchalantly .seated around the table, their faces like plaster 
"and impassible like tlutsc of diplomats, revealing bksd 
' St nils, and hearts whicli had long since forgotten to flutter. 
A young Italian, with dark hair anti an olive complexion, 
was leaning tranquilly on the edge of the table, and seemed 
to be listening' intently to the .secret p.rc.scptimenfs which a 
I gambler was shouting; "Yes . . , no I" Seven or eight 
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spectators, who were standing, awaited the boards that 
decided their luck, the looks on their faces, the movement 
of the gold and those of the rakes. The inevitable idlers 
were also there, silent, immobile and watchful as people 
aic just before a hangman cuts off a head. A tall man, 
dressed in a shabby coat, held a register in one hand and, 
witir the otlier, marked the stakes on the red and the black. 
He was a modern Tantalus 'who lived on the bolder of all 
the enjoyments of the age, one of those avaricious but 
penurious men who played an imaginaiy stake, a species of 
folly which consoled his miseries while caressing a chimci a. 
Seated before the board were a lew of those shy speculatois, 
experts in the game, who, like released convicts no longet 
afraid of imprisonment, were there to hazard three trys and 
immediately retire with their winnings, by which they 
probably lived. Two old servants walked inchllerently 
about the room with their atms folded, while the dealer 
and the banker stared wanly at the gamblers, 

When tlic young man opened the door there was a 
sudden profound silence and curious heads were imme- 
diately turned towards the new entrant. How strange I 
The old meij turned pale, the servants stood petrified, and 
the spectators, even the Italian, experienced I cannot say 
what appalling feeling. Is it necessary to be unhappy to 
obtain pity, to be weak to excite sympathy, or to have a 
sinister appearance to frighten the men in that room, where 
sorrow must be dumb, misery gay and despair becoming? 
Well, all these were combined in the new sensation which 
stirred their icy hearth when the young man entered. But 
have not hangmen sometimes known to have cried over the 
women whose blonde heads were cut off in the Revolution? 

With the very first glance the gamblers were able to 
read some horrible mystery on the face of the young man. 
His young features were finely moulded, but the look on 
his face revealed desperalion and a thousand shattered 
hopes. The gloomy impassibility of suicide . . . lent hi' 
forehead a dull and sickly pallor, a bitter smile light!’, 
wrinkled the comers of his mouth and his face wa.s sc 
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resigned that it made one sick to see. Some secret nymph 
seemed to scintillate in the depths of his eyes, which were 
perhaps dulled by excessive pleasure. Was it debauchery 
that had stamped its vile character on this noble face, which 
had at one time been pure and brilliant, but was now 
degraded? The doctors would have no doubt attributed it 
to some lesion of the heart or the lungs, because of the 
yellow circles round his eyes and the redness of his cheeks, 
tvhile the poets would have recognised in these signs the 
ravages of learning, the results of nights spent studiously 
by the glimmer of a lamp. 

But something more mortal than sickness, something 
more pitiless than study had transformed that young head, 
contracted those tenacious muscles and twisted that heart 
which had only known study and sicknc.ss. Just as when a 
celebrated criminal first enters prison he is welcomed with 
respect by the convicts, so all those present there greeted 
this strange apparition and recognised in him one of their 
princes at the peak of his mute misery. The young man 
wore a well-cut frock-coat, and his cravat had been cleverly 
arranged to deceive one that he had a shirt. His hands, 
pretty like those of a woman, were of a doubtful cleanli- 
ness although, six hours ^o, he wore gloves! If the 
servants in die room shuddered it was because the innocence 
of youth was still visible in those slender features and in 
those naturally curled blond hairs. The face was only 
twenty-five years old, and the appearance of vice seemed to 
be an accident. Youth struggled with the ravages of an 
ineffectual lewdness. Gloom and light, nothingness and 
existence combined to produce, at the same time, grace 
and horror. The young man entered the room like some 
lost angel who had been misled on the way. And all those 
retired professors of vice and infamy, like a toothless old 
woman who pities the beautiful young girl who offers 
herself to con-uptiony- were on the verge of shouting: 
“Get outl “ 

He walked straight up to the table, straightened him- 
self, and, without the least calculation, threw down a piece 
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oI gold Tvhich rolled on to the black. Then, like those 
strong men who abhor uncertain chicaneries, he glared 
calmly at the dealer. The stake was too high for the old 
men, but the Italian, .seized by some fanatical thought 
which made him smile to himself, pushed his pile of gold 
towards the centre of the table. The banker began to 
shout those stock phrases which are soon converted into a 
raucous and unintelligible noise. The dealer laid out the 
cards and s'^retly liopcd the young man would win, 
indiiferent though he usually was to the fortunes of the 
gamblers. Each spectator hoped to sec a drama, and the 
last scene close on the fate of the piece of gold. Their 
eyes, fixed on the fatidic board, sparkled, but, in spite of the 
attention they showed, were unable to perceive any sign of 
emotion on the cold and resigned face f)f the young man. 

“Red, even, pass," said the banker officially. 

A strange rattling noise could be heard from the 
throat of the Italian when he .saw the folded notes, which 
the banker threw towards him, pile up one by one. As for 
the young man he only realised he was ruined when the 
rake was extended to gather his last coin, which, as swiftly 
as an arrow joined the pile of gold with the banker. The 
stranger slowly closed his eyes, and his lips became pale. 
But, almost immediately, he opened his eyes again, his 
lips regained their colour and he affected the air of an 
Englishman for whom life has no mysteries. Without a 
single imploring glance at the spectators he silently dis- 
appeared from the rooip. How many events occur in the 
space of a single second, how many things in a throw! 

“That was probably his last coin,” said the croupier 
after a moment’s silence, holding out the piece of gold to 
his assistants. 

“Only a burning head throws itself into the water," 
remarked a customer looking at the gamblers around 
him. 

“Bah I” exclaimed a servant helping himself to some 
tobacco. 

“If we had only followed his lead! " said one of the old 
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men pointing to the Italian, who with trembling hands was 
counting his notes. 

“A voice whispered in ray ear,” he said, “that I should 
win against the despair of that young man.” 

“He’s not a gambler,” replied the banker. “Otherwise 
he would have divided up his money to increase his 
chances.” 

The young man walked out without claiming his hat, 
but the old watch-dog, who had noticed its tattered condi- 
tion, returned it to him without uttering a word. He 
returned the numbered slip mechanically and descended 
the stairs whistling Di Tanti Palffiti so feebly that he himself 
could hardly hear the beautiful notes. 

He soon found himself under the galleries of the Palais- 
Royal, passed Saint-Honore Road, took the road to the 
Tuileries and crossed the garden undecidedly. He walked 
as if he were in the middle of a desert, was elbowed by men 
whom he did not see, and could only hear, across the 
popular clamour, a single voice, the voice of death. And 
finally, he was lost in a benumbing brown study, like that 
which seized those criminals who were once conducted in 
a cart towards that' scaffold which was red with the blood- 
shed since 1793. (The failures of a multitude of people 
have no dangerous consequences because, like children, 
they fall from a low height to hurt themselves. But when 
a great man is broken, he must fall from a great height, 
from the skies itself, where he catches a glimpse of 
inaccessible paradise.^ Indeed, the forces which urge a soul 
to demand peace at the mouth of a pistol must be 
jmplacable. How many talented young men, weary of the 
vulgar crowd and the gold which they worship, cribbed 
and confined, bre ak down and perish for want of a friend 
or a consoling woman. It is only when this happens that 
suicide makes its fantastic entrance. Between a voluntary 
death and the fecund hope which draws young men to 
Paris, God alone knows how many abandoned poems, 
stilled cries and abortive masterpieces clashed. Each suicide 
is a sublime and melancholy poem. WherCj in the whole 
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ocean of literature, in any surviving book, could you find 
anything to compare with this short paragraph? 

“Yesterday, at 4 o’clock, a young woman threw herself 
into the Seine from the Bridge of Arts.’’ 

Before this .laconic, sentence, all dramas and novels, 
turn pale, even that old frontispiece. The Lamentations of 
the illustrious King of Kaemaven, who was imprisoned by 
his children. This last remaining- fragment of a Jo,st Book 
was the only sentence which made Sterne, who himself 
forsook his wife and his children, cry .... 

A million similar thoughts, which passed incoherently 
through his mirid, assailed the stranger. If, for a moment, 
he cast aside the heavy thought of suicide and .stood before 
some flowers whose heads were feebly balanced amidst a 
mass of thick verdure, he was suddenly seized by a desire 
to live. He lifted his eyc.s to the sky and the grey clouds, 
which sadly traversed it, once again assured him that death 
was to be preferred. 

He walked towards the Royal Bridge dreaming of the 
last thoughts and actions of his many predecessors. He 
smiled when he recalled that Lord Castlereagh had satisfied 
the humblest of his needs, and that the Academician, Anger, 
had searched for hi.s snuff-box when he was on the verge 
of death. He analysed these oddities and was questioning 
himself when, in order to let a porter pass he leant against 
the parapet of the bridge and dirtied his sleeve ; he was 
surprised to find himself carefully brushing the dust away. 
Reaching the end of the arch he stared at the sinister tvater. 

“A bad time to drown oneself 1 ’’ said a ragged young 
woman laughing. "The Seine is dirty and cold . . . . I ’’ 

He replied by a wan smile which revealed the folly of 
his own courage. But he suddenly shivered when he saw, 
some distance away, a board on which was written, in letters 
about a foot high; help to the asphyxiated. M. Dacheux 
would, no doubt, be ready with his philanthropy and would 
lose no time in bringing that dielp which must anger 
drowning persons. He could even now see him arousing 
the curious and searching for a doctor. He read the obituary 
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notice in the paper, wedged in between the description of 
some feast and the flashing smile of a dancer. He could 
hear the Prefect of Police counting the money for his body. 
Dead he would cost fifty francs, but living he was only a 
talented man without protector or friend, without a home 
or a name, a soc ial zero, useless to the State, which was 
indifferent. 

. Death in broad daylight did not appeal to him and he 
resolved to die during the night, to deliver up an obscure 
body to that society w hic h had ignn irf;fl the greatness nt Ms 
life He continued his walk, therefore, and moyed towards 
tFe Quai Voltaire, affecting the indolent bearing of an 
unemployed man killing time. When he descended the 
steps at the end of the bridge his attention was drawn to 
the books exposed for sale on the payement. It would be 
unnecessary for him to buy any. He smiled philosophically 
to himself and put his hands into his pockets.* He was 
about to resume his careless amble when suddenly he heard 
the fantastic sound of coins at the bottom of one of his 
pockets. A smile of hope lit up his face, slid 'from his lips 
to his forehead and made his eyes and cheeks sparkle with 
joy. (This spark of happiness, however, merely resembled 
that flame which, runs along the edge of an already burnt 
out piece of paper.| His fece assumed its former sadness 
when, after having withdrawn his hand out quickly, 
he discovered that he possessed only three miserable 
sous. 

"Please, sir, give me a sou for some bread," said a young 
chimney-sweep, whose swollen face was black. 

Two feet away from the young Savoyard a sick and 
miserable old man, indecently clothed in rags, said in a 
hollow voice: 

“Please, sir, give me anything you wish .... I will pray 
to God for you ” 

But when the young man turned towards tlie beggar, 
the latter immediately fell silent, recognising on that 
funeral face a misery more bitter than his own. The 
stranger threw his coins to the child and the old beggar 
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and left die pavement: he could not endure the poignani 
atmosphere of the Seine. 

“We shall pray to God that you may live long,” the 
two beggars said. 

When he arrived before a bookseller’s, the stranger met 
a beautifully drc.ssed young woman coming down the 
steps. He stood for a moment and contemplated her 
delicious figure and white face, harmoniously set off by an 
elegant .satan hat. Her slender waist and pretty movements 
captivated him. Her drc,s.s, which was now and again 
njtnhiv lifted by her feet, allowed him a sight of her legs, 
whose fine contours were emphasised by tightly-drawn 
stockings. The young woman entered the shop, bargained 
for some albums, a collection of lithographs and bought 
them for several pieces of gold which sparkled and jingled 
on the counter. 

The yoting man, apparently engaged in examining the 
prints exposed for .sale in the show-qase, stared at the girl 
and. now and again, exchanged a surreptitious sm ile. But, 
for him, it was goodbye to love and the girl i That last smile 
was not understood, did not move the heart of the girl, did 
not make her blush or lower her head. What did it mean 
to her? Merely one more admirer, which in her jsiiitj; 
would suggest the thought: "I must have looked nice 
to-day.” The young man walked away and returned in time 
only to see her climbing into her carriage. The horses 
trotted away and the last iras^e of luxury and elegance was 
eclipsed , as he was going to eclipse his own life. 

He walked sadly past the .shop windows, examining 
without interest the goods laid out. When the shops bored 
him, he studied the Louvre, the Institute, the towers of 
Notre-Dame and the Palais and the Bridge of Arts. These 
monuments, reflecting the grey, menacing clouds which 
hung above Paris, assumed a melancholy aspect. Nature 
herself seemed to conspire to plunge the dying in an 
ecstacy of unhappiness. He felt his whole body shaken by 
some malevolent force, and he saw buildings and men as if 
in a fog in which everything floated. He wanted to flee 
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fiom the reactions produced on him by physical nature, and 
made his way towards an antique shop to divert his 
thoughts, and wait for the night bargaining for some objects 
d’arti. It was, so to speak, like gathering courage before 
taking the final plunge, as criminals do when taken to 
the scaffold,. But, for a moment, the consciousness ol 
approaching death gave the young man the assurance of a 
Duchess who has two lovers, and he entered the antique 
shop with a ja unty air — the fixed smile of a drunkard on 
his lips. Perhaps it was the intoxication of life — or death! 
But his former dizziness soon returned, and he began to 
see everything around him in strange colours and an easy 
animation, the source of which was to Be found in the 
irregular circulation of his blood, which now bubbled like 
a cascade and was now as calm and tranquil as a sluggish 
river. 

In the shop he saw a fresh, chubbv -iaced young boy 
with red hair and the shopkeepeiy an old peasant woman, a 
female Caliban, busy polisliing a pan. which shone like the 
genius of Renard Palissy. 

“Oh, sir!” she sai^ “we have very ordinary things 
down here, but if you care to climb to the first storey, you’ll 
see some beautiful mummies from Cairo, inlaid pottery and 
ebony sculpture . . . true Renaissance . . . recently arrived 
. . , they arc really beautiful! " 

In the fjorrible position in which ‘the stranger was, this 
Cicero babbling these stupid mercantile phrases seemed to 
him like the mean torments by which shallow fools send a 
genius to his death. But he vtas prepared to cany his cross 
to the end, pretended to listen to the woman and replied 
only by gestures and in monosyllables. He was thus able 
to meditate without fear of interruption. He was a poet, 
and his soul met an immense pasturage. He could see 
before him the ruins of twenty worlds. 

The shop, at first sight, appeared to him as a confused 
picture in which everything seemed to dance and leap 
about. Crocodiles, monkeys and snakes smiled from the 
stained glass windows of a church, appeared to be running 
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on the surface of a lake or climbing up chandeliers, a Sevres 
vase, on which Madame Jacotol had painted the portrait, of 
Napoleon, stood next to a sphinx. The beginning of the 
world and the events of yesterday were joined together in 
a fantastic and grotesque manner. A turnspit was placed 
on a monstrance, a Republican sword on a hatchet of the 
Middle Ages ; Madame du Barry, painted in pastel by 
Latour, naked, and in a cloud, seemed to be contemplating 
a Turkish pipe and trying to divine the utility of some 
spirals which curled towards her. Weapons of death — 
swords and pistols — ^were tlirown pellmell with thosle of 
life, soup tureens in porcelain, .Saxe plates, translucent 
saucers from China, salt cellars and feudal comfit dishes. 
An ivory ship moved forward with full-blown sails on the 
back, of an immobile turtle. A pneumatic machine blinded 
the Emperor Augustus, who stood majestically impassible. 
Several portraits of French aldermen and Dutch burgo- 
masters, unfeeling now as they were during their life, were 
to be found at the bottom of this chaos of antiquities, from 
where they stared coldly. All tlic countries in the world 
seemed to have contributed some rubbish of their sciences, 
some sample of their art. It was a philosophical dung-hill 
which lacked notliing, neither the calumet of the savage, 
the green and gold slipper of the seraglio, nor an idol from 
Tanary. There was even the tobacco-pouch of a .soldier, 
the ciborium of a priest, and plumes from a throne. The 
peculiar interplay of light and shade lent them all a strange 
I animation, so that one almost seemed to hear smothered 
cries and to witness unfinished dramas. They were all 
covered lightly by an obstinate dust. ' 

The stranger at first compared these rooms, which 
were replete with cultures, divinities, masterpieces, royalty, 
debauchees, reason and folly with a many-faceted mirror, 
each of which represented a world. After this hazv impresr 
sion he wanted to make a choice, hut a fever suddenly seized 
him, due perhaps to the hunger which gnawed at his 
stomach. The sight of so many individual and national 
lives, proved by those tokens which had survived them, 
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benumbed the senses of the young man. The desire with 
which he had first entered the shop was exhausted. He felt 
that he had really died, climbed by degrees to an ideal 
world in an enchanted palace, where the universe appeared 
as a ball of fire, just as the future at one time appeared 
before the eyes of John in Pathmos. 

A multitude of heads, beautiful and horrible, obscure 
and clear, lifted themselves out of the fog of generations. 
Egypt, rigid and mysterious, dressed in .sable, was repre- 
sented by a mummy. And then there were the Pharaohs 
and Moses, the Hebrews and the desert — he caught a 
glimpse of them all, ancient and solemn. Fresh and suave, 
a gleaming white marble statue reminded him of the volup- 
tuous myths of Greece and Ionia. Who would not have 
smiled to see the brown young girl, on the slender Etruscan 
vase, dancing before Priapus, whom she greets so happily? 
Even the whims of Imperial Rome were revealed, the bath, 
the couch and the toilet of an indolent Julia, waiting 
dreamily for her Tribulle. The head of Cicero evoked 
memories of free Rome, and consuls, lictors, purple-bordered 
togas filed slowly past him like vapourous figures in a 
dream. Finally, Christian Rome was revealed to hkn. An 
artist opened up the heavens for him and he was able to 
see the Virgin Mary in a cloud of gold, surrounded by 
angels and eclipsing the glory of the sun. When he touched 
a mosaic of the different lavas of Vesuvius and Etna, his 
^ind was immediately carried into the very heart of warm 
and tawny Italy. He was present at the orgies of the 
Borgias, ran in the Arabruzzes and aspired to the love of 
an Italian girl whose white face and large black eyes capti- 
vated him. He shuddered when he saw a dagger of the 
Middle Ages, whose hilt had been wrought like fine lace, 
and the rust of which resembled drops of blood. India and 
its numerous religions lived again in an idol with a pointed 
hat and adorned in gold and silk. Near this grotesque 
figure lay a mat which still exhaled the odour of sandal. A 
monstrous figure from China, with twisted eyes and dis- 
torted mouth and limbs, awakened the mind to the inven- 
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(.ions of a people who, tired of the uniformity of beauty, 
derived ineffable pleasure in creating varieties of ugliness. 
A salt-cellar from the workshop of Benvenuto Cellini took 
him back to the Renaissance, to the time when art and 
immorality flourished, when sovereigns amused ihemsclve.s 
by torturing others and when prelates, lying in the arms of 
courtesans, decreed chastity for simple priests. He saw the 
conquests of Alexandria on a cameo, the massacres of Pizarre 
on an arquebus, and the wild and cruel wars of religion in 
a helmet. The smiling images of chivalry sprang from an 
armour from Milan, well polished, under the visor of which 
the eyes of a knight-errant still .seem'cd to shine. 

This ocean of furniture, fashions, works and ruins was 
an endless poem to him. Shapes, colours and thoughts were 
revived, but no plot was to be found. The poet had to 
complete the .sketch in which the great painter, who had 
created this immense canvas, had disdainfully thrown 
together the innumerable incidents of life in confusion. 
After having become master of the world, after having 
contemplated various countries, ages and reigns, the young, 
man returned to the lives of individuals. The lives of 
nation.s became too oppressive for a single soul, and he 
personified himself in various characters. 

A sleeping infant in wax recalled the joys of his own 
childhood. At the enchanting sight of a half-naked 
Tahitian girl, his burning imagination elaborated the simple 
life of nature, the chaste nudity of true modesty, the delights 
of idleness so natural to man and a calm future beside a 
fresh and dreamy river, wthout culture and civilt-sation. But 
suddenly he became a privateer and saw a terrible poetry 
in the figure of Lara, who lived inspired by the pearly 
colours of a thousand shells and the Atlantic hurricanes. 
When, however, he .saw the delicate miniatures and the blue 
and gold arabesques which enriched a precious raanascript, 
he forgot the tumults of the sea. He was gently wooed back 
to a desire to study science, and longed for the hard life of 
monks, free from sorrows and pleasures, merely lying in tlic 
middle of a cell and contemplating from their windows, the 
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woods and the vineyards of the monastery. In turn he 
became a soldier and a worker, found himself playing cards, 
surrounded with beer ; and smiling at some attractively 
plump peasant woman. He shivered when he saw snow fall 
in Mieris ahd fought with himself when he saw a combat by 
Salvator R6sa. He met a tomahawk from Illinois, felt the 
.scalp of a Cherokee and declared his love to a Squire’s wife 
.seated by a Gothic fireplace in semi-darkness. He shared 
all the joys and the sorrows of that now dead world and he 
became .so much a part of it that his footsteps sounded as 
if they were from another world, like the confused noises 
of Paris heard from the Towers of Notre-Dame. 

Climbing the steps which took him to the rooms of the 
first storey he .saw shields, panoplies, sculptured tabernacles 
and wooden figures ranged along the wall. He found him- 
I .self being suddenly puitsued by the strangest forms and 
I finally doubted his own existence because, like those curious 
objects which surrounded him, be felt neither entirely alive 
nor dead. When he entered the new room the light began 
gradually to die, but the resplendent piles of gold and silver 
■which he found there hardly needed it. The most costly 
whims of dead debauchees were to be found in that vast 
bazaar of human follies. Humanity was to be seen in all 
the pomp of its misery and all the glory of its gigantic 
|)etLinc.ss. An ebony table, sculptured after the designs of 
Jean Goujon, which must Irave taken several years of work, 
was disdainfully heaped beside precious caskets and fairy- 
like pieces of furniture. 

“This must cost millions I ” exclaimed the young man. 
1 “One thousand millions! ” replied the fat boy. “But 
I this isn’t all, come to the third storey and you’ll seel ’’ 

I The .stranger followed the boy to the third floor and, 
I inuncdiatcly, several pictures by Poussin, a sublime statue 
' by Michael Angelo, some ravishing landscapes by Claude 
( Tarrain, a Gerard Dow, which resembled a page from 
Sterne, Rembrandt, Murillo and Velasquez, all in turn 
.somljre and cttlourcd like a poem by Lord Byron, passed 
successively before his tired eyes. Then, finally, there were 
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those masterpieces which seem to have been accumulated lo 
create hatred for the arts and to kill enthusiasm. He stood 
before a disgusting picture of the Virgin by Raphael, and 
a portrait by Corregio which did not deserve so much as a 
glance. An inestimable vase in antique porjahyry, the 
sculptures of which represented the grotesque licentious- 
ness of the Romans, hardly evoked a smile. He felt suddenly 
oppressed b> the debris of fifty vanished centuries and sick 
with the luxury and an which had smothered human 
thought. They all seemed to rise like malicious spirits to 
engage him in an endless battle. Like those caprices of 
modern science, which embodies creation in a gas, could 
not the mind compound some terrible alchemy by the uipid 
concentration of its pleasures and the strength of its ideas? 
Have not men perished by some moral acid spreading 
destructively through their bodies? 

“What docs this box contain?” he asked standing before 
a large mahogany cabinet. 

“Ah, you have the key to it, sir,” replied the fat boy 
mysteriously, “If you want to see it, I won’t stop yoh,” 

They looked at each other for a moment and then the 
boy, having interpreted the stranger’s silence as a wish, left 
him alone with the cabinet. 

Have you ever been thrown into the immensities of 
^ace and time by reading the geological works of Cuvier? 
Carried away by his genius, have you ever soared above an 
endless abyss, sustained by the hand of a magician? When 
it discovers, layer by layer, under the quarries of Montmartre, 
or the slaty ashes of the Urals, the fossilised remains of 
animals that belonged to long-dead civilisations, the mind 
is startled to discover the passage of thousands of millions 
of years and the existence of millions of animals that have 
been forgotten, and the ashes of which, acaimulated on the 
surface of our globe, bring forth flowers and food. Isn’t 
Cuvier the greatest poet of our century? Lord Byron, by 
his works, has produced some startling moral reactions, but 
our immortal naturalist has reconstructed worlds with 
bones ; rebuilt, like Cadmus, cities out of a few teeth ; 
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rcpcopled a thousand forests with the mysteries of zoology 
and rediscovered whole populations of giants in the feet of 
a mammoth. He is truly a sublime poet. He digs a piece 
of gypsum, sees an imprint, and cries: ‘‘Lookl" And 
suddenly the stone comes to life and a whole world unrolls 
itselll After innumerable dynasties of gigantic creatui’esj 
races of fish and clans of molluscs comes at last man, a 
degenerate prodiut of a grandiose species. Brought to life 
by the glance of the Creator, these pitiful men were able to 
leap over chaos and shape the progress of the universe in a 
sort of retrograde Apocalypse. In the presence of this 
dreadful resurrection, the result of the voice of a single 
man who has thrown us into this nameless infinity which 
we call lime, we cannot but feel pity for ourselves. We 
ask oursclvch, crushed as we are under the ruins of so many 
forgoiien worlds, what good our triumphs, our hatreds and 
our loves do, and if it is wortlt accepting the sorrows of 
life to become an intangible point in the future? li 
wc arc detached from the present we become dead and 
meaningless. 

The marvels of almost all known creation, which 
appeared before the young man, had a strange enervating 
cllcct on him, and he wanted more than ever to die He 
fell into a curule chair and glanced around at the phantoms 
in tlie panorama of the past. The pictures lighted up, the 
faces simled ^ him and the statues came deceptively to life, 
The shadows in the room, combined with the feverish 
torment in his mind, animated the dead figures around him. 
Faces grimaced grotesquely, and eyelids were lowered and 
opened. They detached themselves from their places, 
brusquely or gracefully, and in spite of the differences in 
their character and position, hopped about together. It 
was a nocturnal meeting resembling the fanta.stic interview.s 
. of Dr. Faust with Brocken. But these phenomena, the 
result of fatigue or the unknown whims of the blood, did 
not frighten the young man. As far as he was concered, 

terrifying. than those of death. 
'They seemed to be accomplices in shaping his last thoughts, 
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which still held a craving for life. There was profound 
silence around him and soon he fell into a reverie which 
followed, as if by magic, the gradually deepening darkness. 
And then he saw the last red glimmer of the sun in its 
battle against the night reflected in the room. He lifted 
his head and saw a skeleton which hung its head doubtfully 
now to the left and now to the right as if to say; “The 
dead don’t want you yeti ’’ He passed his hand over his 
tired eyes and suddenly a cool fresh breath of air brushed 
his cheeks and made him shiver. The windows being 
closed he felt that this deathly caress must have come from 
some bat. For one more moment the vague reflections of 
the dying sun permitted him a last, indistinct view of the 
phantoms around him, and "were swallowed up in darkness. 
Night, the hour of deatli, had come. He .sat for some time 
wrapped in a somnolent reverie, in which he lost sight of 
all terrestrial things, and forgot the multitude of arrows 
which tore at his heart. Suddenly, he thought he heard a 
voice and startled as when, in the middle of a nightmare, 
we feel ourselves being precipitated into the depths of a 
hntinmless a bvss. He closed his eyes and the rays of a light 
dazzled him. Hs saw, in the centre of a red circle, a small 
old man standing and throwdng the light of a lam]j on him. 
He neither spoke nor moved. There was somethii^ strange 
about the apparition. The most intrepid man, surprised 
thus in his sleep, would no doubt have trembled before the 
figure which seemed to have emerged from a neighbouring 
sarcophagus. The singular youthfulness of the eyes led the 
stranger to believe that the figure must be a supernatural 
one. Nevertheless, during the rapid interval which sepa- 
rated his somnambulance from his real life, he lived in that 
philosophical scepticism recommended by Descartes, and 
was then, in spite of himself, brought under the power of 
those inexplicable hallucinations, the mysteries of which 
are condemned by our pride or which feeble science tries in 
vain to explain. 

Imagine a small, thin old man, dressed in a black 
velvet robe with a broad silk cord round his waist. On his 
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head was a equally black velvet cap and, on either side of 
his face, hung two long locks of white hair. The robe 
enveloped his body like a vast shroud and emphasised the 
pallor of the thin face. If it was not for the emaciated, 
fleshless hand, which he held up with the lamp, the face 
would have seemed to be suspended in the air. A grey 
and pointed beard hung from his chin and gave him the 
appearance of a Jew who served artists as models when they 
wanted to paint Moses. His Ups were so discoloured and 
thin that it was difficult to discover the line of his mouth. 
His large, wrinkled forehead, the pale and hollow cheeks, 
the implacable rigour of his small green eyes, with neither 
eyebrows nor eyelashes, made the young man believe that 
Gerard Dow’s, The “Gold Weigher" had walked out of its 
frame. The meandering wrinkles and the circular, folds on 
his temples revealed a profound knowledge of living things. 
It tvould be impossible to deceive this man. who .seemed 
capable, of discovering the thoughts at the bottom of the 
most discreet minds; The customs of all the nations of the 
globe and their wisdom were epitomised on his cold face. 
You could read on it the lucid tranquillity of a god who 
knotvs everything. A painter would have turned this face 
either into the beautiful image of the Eternal Father or the 
sneering mask of Mephistopheles, because he would have 
discovered both supreme power on the forehead and a sneer 
on the mouth. This old man must have liyed a lonely life 
in a strange part of the world, where he knew no pleasures, 
because he had no illusions, and where , he felt no sorrows, 
be cau se be e xperi enced, no pleasures. He stood erect, 
immoEIIe anj as steadfast as a star in the centre of a cloud 
of light. His green eyes, full of I do not know what calm 
malice, seemed to light up the intellectual world as his 
lamp illuminated that mysterious cabinet. 

Such was the spectacle whiclr surprised the young man 
when he opened his eyes after having been tormented by 
thoughts of death and strange figures. If he had been a 
thmightiMs person , if he had been as credulous as a child 
lapping up the stories of its nurse, he would have attributed 
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it to the veil drawit over his life and his mind by his recent 
dark thoughts, to the irritation of his nerves or the violent 
drama staged before him like the awful delights conuined 
in a pipeful of opium. This vision took place in Paris, on 
the Quai Voltaire, in the 19th century, where magic tvas an 
accepted impossibility. Although he had lived next to the 
house in which the god of French incredulity liad died, 
although he had been a disciple of Gay-Lussac and d’Arago, 
the stranger bowed down before these almost poetical 
fancies, to which we ourselves often fall a prey to escape 
from desperate truths and to tempt the power of God. He 
trembled before the vision of the old man holding the lamp, 
believing it to be the manif^tation .of some strange power. 
But, at the same time, the emotion seemed like that he 
had felt before Napoleon, or in the presence of some 
lowering genius. 

“Would you like to sec the portrait of Jesus Christ 
painted by Raphael?” the old man asked him courieously, 
m a clear and metallic voice. And he placed the lamp on 
the shaft of a column so that the box was fully lit up. 

The old man then made a curious gesture and suddenly 
the mahogany panel slid into a groove, moved noiselessly 
away and left the stranger in dumb admiration. At the 
sight of that immortal painting, he forgot the fantasies ol 
the shop, his own sleepiness, and recognised in the old man 
a creature of living flesh and once more returned to the 
real world. The tender solicitude and sweet serenity of 
the divine face soon had its influence on him. The infernal 
tortures which tormented him were dissipated. The head 
of the Saviour, with its shining aureole, stood out from the 
gloomy background and seemed the very source of all light. 
The word of life could be almost heard from the vermilion 
lips, and the ravishing parables retold in the profound 
silence. The calm simplicity of those adorable eyes, where 
troubled souls found refuge, had been beautifully repro- 
duced by the painter, and the .suave and magnificent smile 
seemed to say: “Love each other I” The painter had pro- 
duced a work which was capable of inspiring a priest. 
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Stamping out all egotism and awakening every sleeping 
virtue.. 

“Well, he found it necessary to die! “ said the young 
man, emerging from his reverie, the last thought of which 
was his fatal destiny. 

“Ah! Ah! I was right then to mistrust you!” replied 
the old man suddenly, seizing the stranger’s wrists as in 
a vice. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the young man quietly, “it 
affects my life, not yours. Waiting for the night, when I 
could drown myself without any frss, I came to see your 
riches. Who wouldn’t allow this last pleasure to a man of 
science and a poet?” 

The suspicious old man carefully examined the gloomy 
face of his false customer while he was speaking. He was 
soon reassured by the sorrowful voice and, having read in 
his features the sinister destiny which had recently disturbed 
the gamblers, he relaxed his grip. 

“But why do you want to die?” asked the old man. 
“Arc you bored with life, or is it merely because you are 
j ^ varirions ?”C I 

“You must not look for my desire to die in the vulgar 
reasons which dictate most suicides," replied the young 
man. “Because it is difficult to express my reason in 
ordinary language, I can only tell you that I am in the 
profoundest and most distressing of all miseries. And,” he 
added proudly, “I’m in need of neither help nor consola- 
tion.” 

“Well! Well! ” exclaimed the old man. “But I’m not 
going to force you to accept anything from me, neither a 
French centime, a parat of the Levant, a terain of Sicily, 
a creutzer of Germany, a kopeck of Russia nor a farthing 
of Scotland, nothing, in fact that exists in gold, silver or 
copper — and yet, I shall make you richer, more powerful 
and considerate than any living constitutional king has 
been.” 

The stranger felt that the old man must be mad and 
sat still without daring to reply. 
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“Stand up,” the old merchant said, suddenly seizing 
the lamp before the portrait. “And, no^v, look at this 
shagreen skin.” 

The young man rose quickly and was surprised to see 
hanging on the wall behind him a piece of shagreen skin 
not larger than that of a fox. But what surprised him most 
was that the skin, which was in the very centre of the 
profound obscurity which reigned in the shop, threw out 
such bright rays of light that anyone would have thought 
a comet had suddenly made its appearance. He approached 
this so-called talisman which, it was claimed, would protect 
him from sorrow and misery, and could not help but 
menially sneer at it. His curiosity, however, was aroused 
and, while he bent over examining it carefully, soon dis- 
covered the cause of its singular brightness. The grains ol 
the skin were so carefully polished and ihe capricious rays 
so clean and pure, that, uke the facets of a garment, it 
reflected the light. He gave the old man a mathematical 
reason for the phenomenon but, in reply, he merely smiled. 
For a moment the young man believed, when he saw that 
superior smile, that the old man had been duped by some 
charlatan, but forgot him immediately and returned to the 
skin with the delight of a child who wishes to know all the 
secrets of its new toy. 

"Ah I Ah I” he exclaimed. “There’s the seal — it’s 
known as the Seal of Solomon.” 

“You know it, then?” said the old merchant, snorting 
eloquently throughout his nose. 

“Who could believe in this nonsense?” said the stranger 
angrily. “This talisman is a pure Oriental myth. It’.s 
almost as silly as believing in the existence of sphinxes or 
griflons.” 

“Since you’re an Orientalist," replied the old man, 
“perhaps you could read this sentence?” 

He held the lamp closer to the talisman so that the 
stranger could see, encrusted in the marvellous skin, a few 
lines of writing which had been so finely cut that they 
seemed part of the original. 
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“I must confess,” said the stranger, “that I am at a loss 
to know how they have been able to engrave the letters so 
deeply,” 

He looked quickly around the room as if in search of 
something. 

“What do you want?” asked the old man. 

“Something to cut the skin with, I want to find out 
whether the letters have been printed or encrusted.” 

The old man gave him his stiletto, with which the 
stranger tried to cut the skin where the letters had been 
written. But when he had scooped out a portion, the letters 
.remained so clear that, for a moment, he thought he had 
removed nothing. 

“The Levant really has some secrets,” he said looking 
dubiously at the skin. 

The mysterious w'ords were arranged in the following 
manner. 

IF VOU POSSESS ME, YOU SHALL POSSESS ALL. 

BUT THY LIFE SHALL BELONG TO ME. GOD HAS 
DETERMINED IT THUS. WISH, AND THY WISHES 
SHALL BE GRANTED. IT IS THERE. BUT WITH 
EACH WISH I SHALL DIMINISH 
LIKE THE DAYS. DO YOU 
WANT ME? TAKE ME. MAY 
GOD HEAR YOU. 

BE IT so! 


“Ah! you read .Sanskrif fliipni-lyl ’* exclaimed the old 
man. “Have you travelled in Persia or Bengal?" 

"No,” replied the young man, curiously touching the 
skin which resembled a sheet of metal in its inflexibility. 

The old merchant replaced the lamp on the shaft and 
gave the stranger a cold, ironical glance. 

“Is diis a joke or a mystery?” asked the young man. 

“I don’t know what to say," said the old man gravely, 
shaking his head. “I have ofered this powerful talisman 
to stranger men than you but, though all laughed at the 
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influence which it is supposed to exercise on one’s future, 
none wanted to risk taking the oath so fatefully proposed 
by I do not know what power. I think, like them, I’ve 
been doubtful, and . . 

“And you’ve never even tried it?” interrupted the 
young man. 

“Tried itl ” replied the old man. “If you were on the 
tower of Vendome, would you throw yourself into the air? 
Wouldn’t your life be shortened? Now, beforq you entered 
this room, you had decided to commit suicide, but suddenly 
something mysterious distracted your attention. What a 
child I Listen to me. Like you I have been miserable and 
begged for ray bread. Nevertheless, I have lived to be 
102 and have become a millionaire. Sorrow has brought 
me riches, and ignorance knowledge. I am going to reveal 
to you, in a few words, a great mystery of human life. Man 
exhausts himself by two actions which drain the very source 
of his life. TVo verbs express all the forms which these 
two causes of death take: <'To_will, and to desire, i Between 
these two, there is another wh"ic*h’’”sages " have “discovered, 
and to which I owe my happiness and my longevity. To 
desire burns us out like a fire, and to will eventually 
destroys us, but to know leaves our feeble constitution in a 
perpetual state of calm. Desire has been killed in me b> 
thought and the will by the natural play of the organs. In 
a few words, I have entrusted my life, not to the heart, 
which can be broken, or to die senses, which can become 
deadened, but to the head, which is inexhaustible and 
survives everything. My feet have trampled the highest 
mountains of Asia and America, I know all the languages 
in the world, I have lived under different regimes ... I 
have lent money to a Chinaman taking the body of his 
father as a pledge, I have slept in the tent of an Arab, I 
have .signed contracts in all the European capitals and I 
have left my gold, without fear of it being robbed, in the 
wigwams of savages. In short, I have got everything, 
because I scorned everything. My sole ambition has been 
to see. To see . . , isn’t that to know? . . . And to know. 
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isn’t that to enjoy, young man? What remains of a material 
possession? A thought. Think, then, how beautiful must 
be the life of a man, who, having had the realities of life 
stamjjcd on his mind, is able to draw his happiness from it. 
to enjoy its voluptuous beauty devoid of all terrestrial filth. 
Thought is the key to the treasures of the world, and brings 
with it the happiness of the miser without his cares. Every- 
where in the world my pleasures have always been those ol 
the intellect, and my debauches the contemplation of the 
sea, the forests and die mountains! I have seen everything, 
but at leisure, unhurriedly. I have never desired anything, 
I have always wailed for it. I have walked through the 
world as if it were my own garden. What men call .sorrows, 
loves, ambitions, reverses, are for me only ideas. Instead 
of experiencing them, I express them and interpret them ; 
instead of allowing them to consume my life I develop them 
like a dramatist. Never having tried out my body, I have 
always enjoyed robust health. My mind having inherited 
all the strength I never abused, my mind is better furnished 
than this shop. There," he said tapping his forehead, 
"there are the true millions. I spend my days looking back 
intelligently on the past; I can invoke entire countries, 
places, scenes 1 I have an imaginary seraglio where I possess 
all the women I've never had, and can witness again all 
your wars, your revolutions and judge them. How much 
more preferable it is to possess the sublime faculty of being 
able to move around the universe, tied down by neither 
the chains of space nor the fetters of time, to sit on the 
edge of the universe and see and know all, to your febrile, 
easy pleasures. “This,” he said, holding up the shagreen 
skin, “this is power and desire reunited. There are your 
social ideas, your intemperances, your joys and your sorrows. 
Is not to know the word of wisdom? And what is folly if 
not the exce.ss of desire and power?” 

"But I want to live a life of excess! " said the- young 
m^n seizing the skin. 

“Careful, young manl” said the old merchant with 
vivacity. 
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“I have led a life of study and thought,” replied the 
stranger, ‘‘but they have not fed me. I do not wish to be 
a dupe to the noble preaching of Swedenborg nor to your 
Oriental charm, neither do I want to accept your charitable 
efforts to keep me in a world where my existence has 
become impossible. Look,” he added, sliaking the skin 
convulsively, “I want to enjoy a .splendid, almost a royal, 
dinner, followed by a debauch worthy of the age in which , 
they say everything has improved I And ray companions 
must be young, intellectuals and foolishly happy 1 And the 
sparkling wines must have the power to intoxicate us for 
three daysl And then I want this sinister power to .squeeze 
all my pleasures into one because I must hug all the joys 
of heaven and earth in a last embrace and endless kisses 
the noise of which would soar over Paris like fire, awakening 
husbands in their beds and inspiring in them a rejuvenating, 
ardour, even the septuagenarians!” 

A sudden burst of laughter from the old man stopped 
the stranger in his mad speech, and he kept silent. 

‘‘Do you imagine,” said the mercliant, ‘‘that my floors 
are going to open and reveal sumptuously laden tables tvith 
ready-made companions from the other world? No, no 
thoughtless young man . . . you have signed the pact . . . 
all is done. Your wishes will now be scrupuloasly carried 
out, but, remember, on them depends your life. The circle 
of your days will be gradually narrowed according to the 
smallness or the exorbitant nature of your wishes. The 
Brahmin to whom I once lent this talisman told me that 
it possessed really extraordinaiy powers. But I must say 
your first wish is vqlgar. In any case you want to die, don’t 
you? Well . . . your suicide is only postponed.” 

“We’ll see, sir,” said the young stranger surprised and 
, irritated by the old man’s attitude, “what changes occur in 
my fortune. But since you make fun of me I hope you 
fall in^love with some dancer! Perhaps you will then 
understand the debauchee and be more lavish with the 
things you have so carefully hus'banded.” 

He left the room, without hearing the old man’s heavy 
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'^sigh, and descended the steps with the speed of an escaping 
thief, the chubhy-faced boy following vainly behind him 
to light his way. Blinded by a sort of delirium he did not 
even notice that the shagreen skin had now turned as supple 
as a glove. He folded it mechanically and put it into his 
pocket. He burst into the street, nearly knocking down 
three people walking together. 

“Fooll” 

“Idiot I" 

“Well, I never, it’s Raphael! ■' 

“Good Lord, we’ve been looking all over for you.” 

“What, is it you?” 

“Come along with us,” said one of them to Raphael. 

“But what’s the matter?” 

"I’ll tell you, come along.” 

Raphael was soon surrounded by his friends who, 
having linked their arras in his, forced him towards the 
Bridge of Arts. 

“My dear man,” continued his friend, "we’ve ibeen 
searching for you for over a week now. At your rooms at 
St. Quentin, which, by the way, is unchanged, Leonard 
told us you had left for the country. Do we look like 
bailiffs or creditors? It doesn’t matter 1 Our love for you 
being too great we continued our search. We thought we 
might find you perched on the trees of the Champs-Elys^es, 
or in one of those rest-houses where beggars sleep leaning 
against a flimsy string, or that you may have set up your 
bivouac in someone’s boudoir. But we could find you 
nowhere — not even on the police books! We searched the 
Ministries, the Opera, the convents, the cafes, the libraries, 
the Journalists’ Bureau, the restaurants, the theatre foyers, 
in short, in every respectable and disreputable place in 
Paris, but in the end had to resign ourselves to the loss of 
a man whose genius could lead him equally to the court 
or to prison. We even spoke of you being canonized like 
a July hero! But, really, we missed you! ” 

At this moment Raphael passed over the Bridge of 
Arts, from where, without listening to his friend's chatter,, 
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he looked down at the undulating surface of the Seine 
which reflected the lights of Paris. He knew that the old 
man’s prediction had already been accomplished — the hour 
of his death was definitely j^stponed. 

“We missed you, really!” his friend continued. "And 
we were disturbed because we know you to be a superior 
man. Well, I can tell you something. The juggling of the 
political magicians under the Constitutions has become 
grave. The former monarch, who was overthrown by the 
heroism of the crowd, has been denounced as a prostitute 
and the country upheld as a virtuous and shrewish wife, 
which must, t viliy mlly , accept us all. But this is wliat you 
may not know! The Government, that is the aristocracy 
of bankers and lawyers, who today rule the country as the 
priests once ruled the monarchy, have found it necessary 
to mystify the people of France with some old ideas clothed 
in new words. They want to convince us that it is better 
to pay 1,200,000,033 centimes to the country, represented 
by Mr. so and so, than 1,100,000,009 centimes to a king who 
says I instead of we. The Opposition has been satisfied and 
the National Government of the citizen-king preserved. 
But for us, who mock at religion and liberty, the country 
is only a place where ideas are exchanged and sold at ,so 
much a lime, a place which swarms with prosiitufe.s, succu- 
lent dinners and spectacles and where suppers do not end 
till the next day. Paris is the most adorable of all citie.sl 
It is the city of joy, liberty, intellect, of beautiful women, 
bad subjects and good wine . . . and we are the true followers 
of Mephistopheles, who fill the public mind, set right the 
actors, fix new boards to the Government hovel, rejuvenate 
the Republicans and revictual tlic Centre, provided that 
we are permitted to laugh at kings and the people and are 
not expected to hold the same, opinion in the evening as in 
the morning, and to spend a happy life reclining on soft 
cushions. We are going to place the control of this country 
in your hands, that is why we are taking you to a dinner 
which is being given by the founder of a new newspaper. 
You will be welcomed there like a brother, because you will 
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be recognised as the fearless and uncrowned king of those 
censorious minds who discovered the intentions of Austiia, 
England and Russia before Russia, England or Austria had 
any intentions 1 Yes, we have crowned you the sovereign 
of those great minds which give the world its Mirabeaus. 
its Talley rands, its Pitts, its Metternichs and all those clever 
Crispins who play with the destiny of an Empire as any 
commoner plays a game of dominoes. Well, Taillefer, our 
host, has promised us a real saturnalia. He has enough 
money to do anything ... are you listening Raphael?” 

“Yes," replied die young man, less astonished at the 
accomplishment of his wish than the natural manner in 
which the events were linked togedier. Although it was 
impossible for him to accept the influence of magic he 
could not help admiring the accidents of everyday life. 

“But you say yes as if you were thinking of your grand- 
father’s death,” commented one of his friends. 

“Ahl” replied Raphael, so naively that his journalist 
friends burst into laughter. “I was thinking that we, the 
hope of France, ate about to become rascals I Up to- the 
present w'e have lived decent lives only studying men and 
things, but now, I’m afraid, if we enter politics, we shall 
lose all our ideals. When one thinks no more of the Devil 
we can regret the paradise of youth, that innocent time 
when we listened devotedly to the voice of a good priest 
and received the sacred body of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Ah, my dear friends, if we took so much pleasure in com- 
mitting our first sins, it was because the remorse that 
followed would embellish them, but now . . .” 

“Ohl now,” said the first companion, “it remains for 
us . . .” 

“What?” asked another. 

“Crime . . 

“That’s a word which has all the height of the gallows 
and the depth of the Seine,” replied Raphael. 

"You don’t understand . . . I’m speaking of political 
crimes, All this morning I have only envied one life . . . 
that of conspirators. I do not know if my whim will last 
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till tomorrow, but this evening our insipid civilisation fills 
me with disgust! The life of smugglers and corsairs capti- 
vates me. I long to go to some place like Botany Bay, to 
places destined for people like Lord Byron, who after 
dinner have nothing better to do than to blow somebody’s 
brains out, conspire for a republic or demand a war ...” 

■’Emile,” said Raphael's neighbour with enthusiasm, 
■"if it weren’t for the July Revolution, I would become a 
priest and lead a quiet life in the heart of the country 
and . . 

“And read the breviary every day?” 

"Yes.” 

“Your’e a fop!” 

"You study the newspapers all right!” 

“Very badly, for a journalist! But, shut up, we are 
walking amidst a mass of subscribers, Journalism you -ftall 
notice is the religion of naodern society and therein lies 
its progress.” 

“What do you mean?” 

"Well, the priests are no longer believed, neither the 
people ...” 

And chatting thus they arrived at the apartment on 
Jaubert Road. 

Emile was a journalist who had won more glory than 
the others without half their success. He was a hard critic, 
caustic and full of verve, who possessed all those qualities 
that excused his faults. Frank and mocking, he would pa.ss 
a thousand sarcastic remarks before a friend, whom he 
would defend, in his absence, with loyalty and courage. He 
laughed at everything, even at himself. He was always 
penurious and, like all men of ability, unspeakably indolent. 
Full of ambitions he would never realise he had turned 
his glory and his fortune into a comfortable cushion on 
which he slept. He was as sincere as a child, and only 
worked by fits and starts or from necessity. 

"We’re going to have a merry time,” he said pointing 
to the flowers and carpets which decorated the steM. 

"I like porches decorated with carpets,” said Raphael, 
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“Luxury from the peristyle is rare in Paris. I feel myself 
reborn here." 

“And in there wc are going to drink and laugh once 
more, my dear Raphael!" 

They entered the room, resplendent with lights and 
decorations, and rvere soon surrounded Ijy the most remark- 
able young people in Paris. One, a young painter, claimed, 
with his very first picture, to equal all the glories of the 
Imperial artist, while another, who had tvorked laboriously 
on a book, claimed that he was opening new avenues for 
the modern school. Some distance away stood a statue-like 
figure with a rugged face, chatting to one of those cold 
scoffers, who, according to circumstance, now recognised 
genius nowher§ and now everywhere. Here, too. was the 
most intelligent of our caricaturists with his bitter, twisted 
mouth and malicious ev e, lying in wait for epigrams. There 
was also that audacious young writer w'hose talent lay in 
condensing the quintessence of modern political thought. 
He was talking to a poet w'hose writings would have over- 
whelmed the present generation if only his talent had been 
as great as his hatred. In flattering each other they both 
tried not to tell the truth, and at the same time not to 
lie. A celebrated musician ^ms trying to console a young 
politician who had recently fallen from grace. Styleless 
young authors rubbed shoulders with unimaginative poets, 
and poetical prose writers with prosaic poets while a poor 
disciple of Saint-Simon occupied himself by charitably 
linking together these incomplete beings. Finally, there 
were two or three of those savants who usually succeeded 
in livening up the conversation, several vaudeville-writers 
whose talk glittered like diamonds, which give neither 
warmth nor light, a few cynics who continually laughed up 
their sleeves and a judge who was surprised at nothing and 
had the temerity to blow his nose in the middle of a 
catatina. Altogether among tliese guests, it might be said 
that five had a future, a dozen might obtain some glory 
during their lifetime, but the others, like all mediocre 
people, were destined for oblivion. 
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The host moved about the room lull of the anxious 
gaiety of a man who knows he is spending a large sura of 
monc'v and, from time to time, his eyes would wander 
towards the door, at the guests who still arrived. At last a 
small stout man appeared who was received by flattering 
applause ; he was the notary who had only that morning, 
in connection with the launching of the newspaper, had 
the last papers signed. Immediately a servant tnrew open 
the doors to the large dining room into which each guest 
wandered unceremoniously to look for his place arouncl the 
immense table. Before leaving, Raphael threw a last glance 
around the room. His wish had certainly been realised. 
Silk and gold adorned the room, and rich candelabras, 
holding countless candles, lit up the faint details of the 
gilded frieze, the delicate bronze carvings and the sump- 
tuous furniture. Rare flowers, artistically arranged with 
bamboos, spread a sweet perfume. Everything, including 
the drapeiy, revealed an unpretentious elegance. 

“Anl this is the life I wantl’’ said Raphael sighing. 
"I want to be surrounded by luxury, at least for a year, 
and after that I don't mind what happens. I would have 
at least known and exhausted a thou, sand lives 1 ” 

“Don't be a fool,” said Emile, who had been listening. 
“You’ll be soon tired of luxury. But prepare yourself. See,” 
he said, majestically indicatir^ the healthy and reassuring 
sight of the capitalist’s dining table, “this man seems to 
have amassed his weath merely for our enjoyment. I almost 
feel like a sponger. But isn’t the style of those bas-reliefs 
wonderful? And look at those lights and pictures — ^what 
luxury! If we are to believe the envious, this man is 
supposed to have murdered a German during the Revolu- 
tion. Would you credit this venerable grey-haired man 
with crime? He looks too much like a gentleman. Let’s 
go then! I’ve a good mind to ask him if he’s really an 
honest man . , .” 

“Not now!” interrupted Raphael. "Wait till he’s 
drunk and we’ve dined! ” . • 

The two friends sat down laughing. With a glance 
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more rapid than thought each guest paid tribute to the 
long sumptuous table, white as a bed of newly-fallen snow, 
on which was symmetrically arranged the dinner things. 
The crystal reflected the iris and tlie flames of the candles, 
while the food, under silver domes, sharpened both appetite 
and curiosity. Hardly a word was spoken. Neighbours 
stared at each other. The Madiera wine went round. Then 
the first course appeared in all its glory, and was comparable 
to the opening scene of a classical tragedy. The second act 
became a little more loquacious. By that time each guest 
had drunk reasonably well and changed according to his 
own personality. When the remainder of the magnificent 
courses were brought tempestuous discussions had started 
all around the table. Pale faces turned red, noses turned 
purple, faces lit up and eyes sparkled. During this dawn 
of drunkenness, the comersation remained within the 
borders of civility, but gradually jokes and witticisms began 
to make their appearance and, finally, calumny sweetly 
lifted its serpent-like head and fluty voice. Only here and 
there a few artful men listened attentively, hoping to keep 
sober. Everyone ate and spoke at the same time and drank 
iudiflerently. Taillefer took a real pride in attending to 
his guests,, and soon brought out the terrible wines of the 
Rhone and Torkay. Minds, unleashed like the hoi.ses ol 
a mail-coach, soon galloped into the vacuum of those argu- 
ments to which nobody listened, the narration of those 
stories which had no audience and the repetition of those 
questions which remained tuianswered. The orgy alone 
raised its loud voice, a voice composed of a hundred con- 
fused noises which grew like tlie crescendos of Rossini. 
Then came the insidious toasts, the boastings and the 
challenges. All intellectual claims were renounced, and 
each seemed to speak two voices. This m&l^e of words, in 
which dubious paradoxes, grotisque truths and interlocu- 
tory judgments were hurled across as, a battlefield, 
bullets cross each other, would no. doubt^rave' interested 
Ae philosopher, by tlje singularity- of thC4^houghts, or 
surprised the politician % thc^'spiaijgf nu i3|^ ^ of systems. 
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The scene was at the same time a book and a picture. 
Religions, philosophies, morals, governments and psychology 
fell under a scythe as long as time itself, and it would have 
been difficult to decide whether they were being handled 
by drunken wisdom or by clear and wise drunkenness. 
Swept as if by a tempest, these minds resembled, in their 
elforts to discover the law's which upheld civilisations, the 
sea dashing perpetually against the cliffs, ignorant of the 
fact that it is the will of God who keeps to Himself the 
secret of their perpetual dissension. Furious and amusing, 
the discussion was a sort of pimiilt of intelligences. Between 
the dolorous witticisms made by these children of the 
Revolution at the birth of a newspaper, and the conversa- 
tion of the happy inebriate.s at the birth of Gargantua 
could be found the ^hyss, tlrat separates the nineteenth 
century from the sixteenth. The latter destroyed itself in 
laughter, while the former laughs in the midst of ruins. 

“Who is that young man over there?" asked the notary. 
“I thought I heard someone call him Valentine." 

“Valentine, indeed I" said Emile laughing. “I can 
assure you, sir, we haven’t a foundling in our midst, but 
the descendant of the Emperor Valens, of the Valentinois 
family, the founder of the totvns of Valence in Spain and 
France, the legitimate heir to the Empire of the East. If 
he has permitted Muhamed to sit on the throne at 
Constantinople it is through sheer goodwill and lack of 
money and soldiers.” And Emile described with his foi’k 
a crown above the head of Raphael. 

The notary paused for a moment to collect his thoughts, 
but soon returned to his drinking with a gesture which 
seemed to indicate that it would be impossible for him to 
make tlie town of Valence, Constantinople, Muhamed, the 
Emperor Valens or the family of Valentinois a part of his 
clientele. 

"Isn’t the destruction of those ant-hills called Babylon, 
Tyre and Carthage, which have always been crushed under 
the heels of ,a passing giant, a warning to man from a 
mocking power?" said Claude Vignon, 
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“Perhaps Moses, Louis XI, Richelieu, Robespierre and 
Napoleon are all one and the same man who reappears 
from time to time, like a comet in the sky,” suggested 
another. 

“But, sir, Louis XIV has been responsible for the 
deaths of more men in digging the aqueducts of Maintenon 
than the convention, justly assessing the taxes, unify ing the 
law and equally distributing the wealth,” said Massol, a 
young man who had turned Republican for want of a 
syllable before his name. 

“Sir,” said Morcan, a good landlord, “you take blood 
for wine, but will it leave anybody with his head on his 
shoulders?” 

“With what object? Doesn’t the social order value 
sacrifices?" 

“Hell! A Republican to pretend that the head of a 
landlord would be a sacrificel ” exclaimed a young man. 

' “Men and events mean nothing," continued the 
Republican amidst hiccups. "In politics there are onl> 
principles and ideas." 

“How horriblel I suppose you’d have no compunction 
in killing your friends on the slightest pretext?” 

“The man who feels re morse is the true criminal 
because he has some idea of virtue ; while the Great Father, 
the Duke of Alba, had systems, and the corsair, Monbard, 
an organisation.” 

“But isn’t society able to do without your systems and 
your organisations?” asked Canalis. 

"Oh yes, at firsti ” said the Republican. 

“Your stupid republic makes me sick! We wouldn’t 
be able to slice a garlic without discovering the agrarian 
law.” 

“You have excellent principles, my petty truffle-stuffed 
Brutus I You’re something like my valet. He’s so obsessed 
with the mania of property that if I leave it to him to brush 
my coats I’d be naked 1 ” 

"You are brutes I You think you can set a nation 
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right with a tooth-pick [” replied the Republican. "But 
let me tell you this, justice is more dangerous than thieves.” 

“WellJ Weill” exclaimed Descroches the solicitor, 

"Aren’t they annoying with their politics?” said Cardot, 
the notary. "Neither science nor virtue is worth a drop of 
blood. And perhaps if wc wanted to liquidate truth we’d 
find it bankrupt.” 

"It would, I think, be less costly to amuse ourselves 
with evil than to quarrel with good. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I’d give all the speeches delivered in the tribune 
during the last forty years for a trout, a Mory by Pcrraiilt 
or a sketch by Charlet . . . 

“Your’e right! .... Pass me some asparagus. . . . 
Because, I say, after all, liberty is the child of anarchy, 
anarchy leads to despotism, and despotism leads us back 
to liberty. Millions have died without having been able to 
make a success of any .system. Doesn’t the world move in 
a vicious circle? When man thinks he has attained per- 
fection, it will be found that he has merely changed 
things.” 

"Well, gentlemen,” said Cursy, the vaudeville-writer, 
"I think I should now propose a toast to Charles X, the 
father of liberty 1 ” 

"Why not?” asked Emile. “When the law is de,spotic, 
liberty finds an outlet in morals, and vice versa.” 

“Let’s drink then to the imbecility of potrer, which 
makes us give .so much power to the imbeciles 1” said the 
banker. 

“At least Napoleon has brought us some glory I ” said 
a naval officer who had spent all his life at Brest. 

"Oh, glory I It has to be paid for dearly and can never 
be kept. Isn’t it the egotism of great men, just as friendli- 
ness is that of drunkards?” 

"Sir you are very ” 

“Both the savage and the thinker are equally horrified 
at the idea of property." 

“Very prettyl” exclaimed Cardot. "If there was no 
property how could we make deeds?” 
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"These peas are really delicious!” 

“And the next day the priest was found dead in his 
bed. , . 

"Who talks of death? Be careful, I have an unde!” 

“You will resign yourself to his loss." 

“It is not a question ” 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, listen please This is hop 

to get rid of an uncle. Quiet! First get hold of a short 
fat uncle, a septuagenarian at least, they are the best uncles, 
and then force him to eat some pdti de fois gras“ 

"But my unde is a tall, avaricious and sober man." 

"Such uncles are monsters They abuse life.” 

“And,” continued the man, “tell him, while he is 
iating, that his bank has gone bankrupt.” 

“But if that has no effect?” 

"Give him a pretty girl!” 

"But if he is . . .” said another making a negative 
gesture. 

“Then he’s not an unde ... an unde is always 
' sprightly.” 

“Malibran’s voice has lost two notes." 

“No!" 

“Yes! ” 

"Ah! Ah! Yes and no! Isn’t that the history of all 
religions, political and literary dissertations?” 

“Knowledge, what beautiful nonsense it is! Mr. 
Heineffettermach says that more than one thousand million 
books have been printed, and tlrat a man, in his lifetime, 
cannot read more than one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Could you then explain to me what knowledge means? For 
some it consists in knowing the names of Alexander’s horse 
and to ignore those who may have invented ships and; 

P orcelain, while others maintain that it is to know the 
'estaraent, to lead honest lives and not to die hated and 
dishonoured.” 

"You are all drunk! ” 

"The immediate result of a constitution is that the mind 
is flattered. The arts and sciences, everything in fact, is 
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devoured by a leprous egotism, while your bourgeois think 
of nothing else but planting poplars. When despotism has 
been established illegally, we haven’t even the liberty to 
bear children." 

“Personality disappears,” said an absolutist, “when 
knowledge makes all equal.” 

“But isn’t it the aim of society to achieve the well- 
being of all?” asked the disciple of Saint-Simon. 

"If you earn five hundred thousand pounds you will 
forget all about the welfare of the people. But if you are 
so passionately fond of humanity go to Madagascar. The 
people there are new to Saint-Simonism and you will be 
able to classify them easily. But here, each has his place, 
like a peg its hole. Porters are porters, and nobody 
encourages the simpleton to take up higher studies I” 

“You’re a CarlistI” 

“And why not? I love despotism and hate the human 
race. I don’t hate kings — ^they’re so amusingl ” 

"But let’s take a larger view of things," said the savant. 
“In the beginning power was essentially something material. 
But with the gradual growtii of society governments of some 
sort came to assume power. Thus, in the earliest times, 
power rested with the theocracy ; the priest held both the 
sword and the censer. Later, there were two priesthoods, 
the pontiff and the King. Today, society, which is at the 
last stage of civilisation, has distributed power among a 
number of combinations, such as industry, intellect, money 
and speech. Power is continually progressing towards its 
own dissolution. We can no longer depend either on 
religion or material power, but only on the mind. Does 
thought need a sword? That’s the problem.” 

“Thought has killed everything!” exclaimed the 
Garlist. "Absolute liberty only leads nations to suicide.’’ 

“You have got nothing new to offer. Power today is 
ridiculed and has become as common as denying Gk>d! 
And the present century is like an old Sultan sunk in 
debauchery! ” 

"Do you know,” said Bianchon, who was completely 
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drunk, “do you know that a dose of phosphorus could turn 
a man into a genius or a villian, an intellectual or an idiot, 
a virtuous man or a criminal?” 

“How can you talk of virtue like that! ” exclaimed 
Cursy. “Virtue, the subject of every play, the denodment 
of all dramas, the basis of all justice I” 

“Shut up, you’re a fooll Your virtue is like Achilles 
without a heel!” said Bixion. 

“Let’s drink! ” 

“Will you bet that I drink a bottle of C hampagne at 
a single draught?” 

"They’re as fuddled as carters,” said a young man who 
was seriously engaged in pouring his wine into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Yes, it’s quite true, a real government is one which 
creates public opinion.” 

“Public opinion! It’s the most vicious of all courtesans! 
Everything is true, everything is false!” 

“You monster!” said Emile interrupting the mis- 
anthrope. “How can you slander society in the presence 
of such wines and food?” 

“Is it my fault if Catholicism happens to put a thousand 
gods into a sack of flour, if the Republic continually throws 
up a Napoleon, and if royalty exists between the assassina- 
tion of Henry IV and the trial of Louis XVI?” 

“Shut up, you sceptic.” 

“Sceptics are the most conscientious men.” 

“They have no conscience at all.” 

“What did you say! They have at least two.” 

“Yes, discounting heaven! The old religions were 
merely a happy development of pleasure, but ours develop 
the soul and hope. That’s real progress.” 

“My dear friends, must one wait a century to make a 
name in politics? What has been the fate of The History 
of the King of Bohemia and His Seven Castles . . 

“That?” cried the judge across the table. “It’s just 
some phrases thrown together at random ... a true work for 
Charenton.” 
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“You're a sotl” 

“You’re a £ooH ’’ 

"OhI OhI” 

“Ahl Ah!" 

“They’re going to fight.” 

“No." 

’’Tomorrow." 

“Immediaiely,’’ rejiHcd Nathan. 

“Why you can’t even stand straight.” 

“Perhaps I can't, but " 'The bellicose Nathan 

glanced stupidly around the table and, as if weakened by 
the effort, fell back into hi.s chair and remained silent. 

“Would it have been pleasant,” said the judge to his 
neighbour, for me to have fought over a book which I have 
neither seen nor read?" 

“Emile, be careful of your coat, your neighbour's 
turning pale," said Bixion. 

"Kant, sir? A balloon thrown up to amuse simpletons! 
Materialism and spiritualism are two rackets with which 
charlatans play with the same shuttlecock. What God is in 
everything, in spite of Spinoza, or what conies from God, 
in' spite of Saint Paul? Fools! Isn’t .it the same move- 

ment to open or shut a door? Which came first — the 
chicken or the egg?. . . Pass me some duck! . , 

"Don’t be a fool,” said the savant, "that has been 
exploded.’’ 

“How?" 

“Isn’t a professor’s chair for philosophy and not 
philosophy for a chair?" 

"Thieves!" 

“Fools! " 

“Rogues!” 

“Dupes! ” 

“Where else but in Paris would you find such a brisk 
exchange of eloquence?” said Bixion in a voice between a 
tenor and a bass. 

“Come on, Bixion, give us a classical farce! That’s an 
order! ’’ 
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“Would you like me to imitate the nineteenth 
century?” 

“Listen everybodyl ” 

“Silence I ” 

“Put a damper on his nosel ” 

“Quiet! " 

“Give him some wine.” 

“Come on, now. Bixion!” 

The artist buttoned his black coat up to his neck, 
pulled on his yellow gloves and began to sing the Review of 
Two Worlds. But the uproar drowned his voice, and it 
was iilipossible to distinguish a single word of his burlesque. 
If he did not imitate the century, he at least imitated the 
Review because he could not hear himself. 

The desert suddenly appeared as if by magic. The 
table was covered by a vast epergne of bronze which came 
from the workshop of Thomire. Executed by a celebrated 
artist, its tall figures, acknowledged in Europe as the ideal 
form of beauty, supported pineapples, fresh dates, yellow 
raisins, blond peaches, oranges just oil the ship, Chinese 
fruit — in fact every kind of luxurious surprise and appe- 
tising delicacy. The colours of this gastronomical picture 
were enhanced by the brightness of the porcelain, the 
shining lines of gold and the pink of the vases. Light as 
the liquid fringes of the ocean, cool and green, it looked 
like a scene by Poussin copied at Sevres. The entire estate 
I of a German prince would not have paid for this piece of 
insolent richne.ss. Silver, mothcr-of-pearl, gold and crystal 
had been lavishly used in new forms. But the dulled eyes 
and feverish verbosity of drunkenness hardly permitted the 
guests to see this fairy-like thing worthy of an Oriental tale. 
The wines that accompanied the desert brought with them 
their penetrating vapours and enchanting perfume, which 
engendered a sort of intellectual mirage by chaining the 
feet and oppressing the hands. The pyramid of fruit were 
piled up, voices grew hoarse and the noise increased. Words 
could no longer be heard distinctly, glasses were broken, and 
occasional bursts of laughter splintered the air like squibs. 
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Suddenly, Gursy seized a horn and began to play a fanfare. 
This was like a signal from the devil himself. The 
gathering was immediately flung into a dfilirium of joy and 
sang, cried, turned red, whistled and groaned. You would 
have smiled to see people, otherwise gay, turn as sombre as 
the d^nouments of Cr^billion, and cunning men revealing 
their secrets to the curious who did not listen. Melancholy 
men smiled like dancers on the completion of their 
pirouettes. Claude Vignon strutted about like a bear in a 
cage, intimate friends quarrelled, and the animal resem- 
blances inscribed on human faces, so curiously demonstrated 
by physiologists, appeared vaguely in the gestures and 
postures. The master of the house, knowing himself to be 
drunk, dared not rise, but, with a fixed grimace approved 
of the extravagances of his guests and attempted to maintain 
a decent and ho.spitable air. His large face, which had 
become red and blue, and terrible to see, associated itself 
with the general movement of the room by efforts which 
resembled the rolling and pitching of a brig. 

"Did you really kill him?” Emile asked him. 

"The pain of death disappears in the interest of the 
July Revolution,” replied Taillcfer who raised his eyebrows 
in a manner which was at the same time both delicate and 
brutish. 

"But don’t you sometimes see him in your dreams?” 
insisted Raphael. 

"There’s a remedy for that I ” replied the murderer. 

"And on his tomb,” • said Emile sardonically, “the 
sculptor will engrave the words: passersby, shed a tear in 
HIS memory! ... Oh! I’ll give any mathematician a hundred 
sous if he could demonstrate to me, by an algebraical 
equation, the existence of hell. Alas! 1 don’t know where 
to place my faith — ^with the geometry of the inaedulous or 
the Paternoster of the Pope. Bah! Let’s drink!” 

“We owe to the Paternoster,” replied Raphael, “our 
arts, our monuments, our sciences perhaps, but above all, 
our modern governments, in which our society is wonder- 
fully represented by five hundred minds, whose powers are 
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so nicely balanced that they neutralise each other and leave 
all power to civilisation, that gigantic queen who has 
replaced the king, an ancient and terrible figure created by 
man between heaven and himself. In the face of so many 
accomplished things, atheism appears like an unproductive 
skeleton. What do you say?" 

“I can only think of the gallons of blood shed by 
Catholicism,” replied Emile coldly. “It has forfeited our 
very veins and hearts. But it doesn’t matter I All men 
who think right march under the banner of Christ. He 
alone has demonstrated to us the triumph of spirit over 
matter, he alone has poetically revealed the intermediate 
world which separates us from God.” 

"Are you a believer?” asked Raphael throwing him 
one of those indefinable drunken smiles. Well, not to 
compromise ourselves, let’s drink to the famous toast. 
Diis Ignotis!" 

"If you want to retire to the salon, coffee awaits you,”^ 
announced the maitre d’hdtel. 

At that moment nearly all the guests were sunk in 
that delicious state when the lights of the mind are 
extinguished, and the body, delivered of its tyranny, 
abandons itself to the delirious joys of liberty. Some, who had 
reached the very apogee of drunkenness, remainefi gloomy 
and troubled, ready to seize anything which proved that they 
were alive ; while others, plunged in the marasmus produced 
by indigestion, were unable to move. Some intrepid men 
still uttered vague words, the meaning of which they them- 
selves could not comprehend. Silence and tumult were 
strangely coupled together. Nevertheless , when they heard 
the sonorous voice of the servant announce new pleasures, 
the guests rose and dragged themselves across the room, 
supporting each other. But, when they reached the door, 
the whole company stood immobile and charmed. The 
pleasures of the feast paled before the titillating jo;^ that the 
host now offered to the most voluptuous of their senses. 
Under the bright candles of the golden chandeliers, seated 
around a vermilion table, the guests suddenly saw a group 
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of women. Their eyes sparkled like diamonds with pleasure. 
The finery in the room was rich but ricljer still was their 
resplendent beauty, before which the marvels of the palace 
■disappeared. The passionate eyes of the women, bewitching 
like those of fairies, w^cre more vivacious than the flood of 
light which shone on the satin tapestry, the white marble 
or the delicate flashes of the bronze figures. The heart 
throbbed at the sight of their contrasting coiffures and their 
■charming poses. They were like a hedge of flowers studded 
with rubies, sapphires and corals. At a glance one could 
sec black necklaces on snow white necks, light scarves 
floating, like the beams of a lighthouse, in the air, haughty 
turbans and modestly provoking dresses. It was a veritable 
■seraglio, which offered seductioas for all eyes and pleasures 
for all caprices. There a diael iaagus piece of g-auze, here 
a glistening stretch of silk hid^or revealed mysterious 
perfections. Half-hidden small feet .spoke of love, and liquid 
red lips remained shut and silent. Frail and becoming 
young girls, artificial virgins whose pretty tresses breathed 
a religious innocence, seemed like supernatural apparitions 
which could disappear with a puff. Others, proud and 
aristocratic, slender and gracious, had their heads lowered 
as if they still had royal protection to buy. An English- 
woman, .whose white and chaste, almost celestial, face 
seemed to have de.scended from the clouds of Ossian, 
resembled a melancholy angel, while a Parisian, whose 
entire beauty rested on an indescribable grace, sat inordi- 
nately conscious of the superiority of her toilet and mind, 
armed with her all-powerful weakness, supple and hard, a 
siren with neither a heart nor passion. You would have 
thought they had all come from Versailles, convoked by 
Lebel, and had been driven there like a band of Oriental 
slaves who had been awakened by a merchant at dawn. 
They stood abashed and shy and flocked around the table 
like bees inside a hive. But that apprehensive embarrass- 
ment, which was at the same time a reproach and coquetry, 
was either calculated seduction or involuntary modesty. It 
was perhaps only the peculiarity of women never entirely to 
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shed their cloak of virtue, because it gave the luxuries of 
vice more charm and poignancy . The plot hatched by 
Taillefer seemed* to have miscarried. The men were at 
first overwhelmed by the majestic strength with which all 
ivoinen are endowed. A murmur of admiration echoed 
through the room like the sweetest music. But love cannot 
trat el in the company of drunkenness. Instead of a tornado 
of passion, the guests, taken by surprise at a weak moment, 
abandoned themselves to the delights of a voluptuous 
ecstasy. Obeying the voice of poetry, which always domi- 
nated them, they happily studied the delicate nuances 
which distinguished the women. Awakened by the thought, 
the re.sult perhaps of the carbonic acid in the champagne, 
of the many vices which they had brought with them, a 
^ philosopher shivered. Each of them could no doubt relate 
.some bloody drama, and nearly all had borne infernal 
tortures, which had come in the wake of faithless men, 
betrayed promises and joys ransomed by misery. The guests 
at first approached them politely and soon conversations as 
diverse as their characters had been established. Some 
formed themselves into groups. To see them like that any- 
one would have thought that it was merely a .salon with well- 
chosen company, where young women had come to the help 
of the guests, after dinner, with coffee and liqueurs, and witli 
sugar for the embarrassed gourmands suffering the travails of 
a recalcitrant digestion. But .soon brnrsts of laughter could be 
heard, the conversation grew louder and voices were raised. 
The orgy, subdued for the moment, threatened at intervals 
to assert itself. This alternation between silence and 
tumult resembled a Beethoven ,s.ymphnny. 

The two friends found themselves seated on a soft 
divan near a tall, well-proportioned girl, whose superb 
carriage and impetuous face arrested the attention by their 
many vigorous contrasts. Her black hair was lasciviously 
curled and fell over her broad shoulders in light curls. Her 
majestic neck was half-enveloped in rolls of brown silk and, 
when the light glistened -on it at intervals, revealed an 
attractive slenderness.. Her skin, dead white in cedour. 
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cinpliasised the warm and animated tones of her dress, while 
her eyes, armed with long lashes, sparkled audaciously . Her 
mouth, red, humid and half-open seemetT to invite a kiss. 
She was a sturdy type, but obviously elastic in the matter 
of love. Her breasts and arms were well developed, like a 
jfigure by Carrache, but she was supple and nimble. Her 
vigour implied the agility of a panther, as the virile elegance 
of her figure promised consuming voluptuousness. She 
could no doubt laugh and be merry, but her eyes and smile 
frightened away thought. Like those ancient prophetesses 
dominated by a demon, she startled rather than pleased. A 
million expressions passed like flashes of lightning over her 
mobile face. Some blase men would have probably found 
her ravishing, but she would have unnerved a young and 
inexperienced man. She seemed like a colossal statue which 
had fallen from a Greek temple, sublime from a distance, 
but from close, vulgar. However, her beauty could excite 
the weak, her voice charm the deaf and her glances reanimate 
the old. Emile could not help vaguely comparing her 
with a Shakespearean tragedy or a species of arabesque, in 
which love is a savage joy succeeded by tumultuous anger. 
He felt that she was a monster of a woman who could cry 
like an angel, laugh like a demon and improvise, in a single 
embrace, all the seductions of a woman, except the siglis of 
the melancholy and the enchanting modesty of a virgin. . 
She wore a red velvet dress and scornfully held out to the 
two friends a silver tray. Obviously proud of her beauty, 
proud of her vices, too, perhaps, she seemed like a queen 
of pleasure, an image of human joy, the joy that dissipate.s 
the wealth amassed by three generations, whiclr laughs over 
dead bodies, mocks at ancestors, transforms the young into 
old men, and, more often, the old into young men, the joy 
that is only allowed to giants tired of power or to those for 
whom war has become a pastime. 

"What’s your name?” asked Raphael. 

"Aquilina.” 

"Ah I from Italy 1 ” exclaimed Emile. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Just as the Popes as.sume another 
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name when they rise above others, I have taken another on 
being elevated above all other women.” 

“Have you also got a noble and tenible conspirator 
who loves and is prepared to die for you?” Emile inquired 
aroused by this spark of poetry. 

“I did,” she replied, “but the guillotine took him away. 
I always wear red in his memory.” 

“Oh I if she relates the story of the four young men of 

Rochelle, she’ll never finish I Silence, Aquilinal Almost 

all women have a lover to cry over, but not all, like you, 
have lost one on the scaffold. I’d rather have mine sleeping 
in a pit at Clamort than in a rival’s bed I ” 

These words were said in a sweet and melodious voice 
by the most innocent, the prettiest and the most graceful 
creature w'ho, under the wand of a fairy, seemed to have 
emerged from an enchanted egg. She had a delicate face, 
a slender waist, ravishingly modest blue eyes and pure and 
fresh temples. An ingenuous nymph, which has just 
escaped from the river, could not have been more timid or 
naive than this young girl, who did not appear more than 
sixteen years old and ignorant of evil, love and the storms 
of life. Only in Paris could one have met such a woman, 
because her candid face hid the worst kind of depravity and 
the most refined vices sheltered under a brow as sweet and 
tender as a marguerite flower. Deceived at first by the 
innocence of her suave allurements, Emile and Raphael 
accepted the coffee which she poured out. But gradually a 
transformation took place and they came to recognise her 
for what she was. In contrast with the rugged and 
passionate appearance of her imposing companion, she 
revealed herself to be the embodiment of cold corruption 
and cruel voluptuousness, a sort of heartless devil who could 
be heedless enough to commit a crime and laugh over it. 
If a poet admired the beautiful Aquilina, the entire world 
must flee from the disturbing Euphrasia. The one was the 
soul of vice, the other had no soul at all. 

“I want to know,” said Emile to the pretty girl, “if 
you sometimes think the future.” 
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“The future?” 'she asked laughing. “What do you call 
the future? Why should I think of what doesn’t exist? I 
never look either before or behind me. Besides, wc know 
the future — it’s the poorhouse.” 

"Aren’t you afraid?” Raphael asked. 

“Is the poorhouse so frightening?” demanded the 
terrible Aquilina. “When wc are neither wives nor 
mothers, when old age has brought wrinkles to the forehead, 
when wc have been deprived of friends and branded as 
usele.ss ; what need have wc of anything? All that you 
would sec in us arc cold, dry, decomposing bodic.s. The 
prettiest silks will become tatters, and the amber which used 
to saturate our boudoirs will smell slightly of death. But 
isn't it exactly the same to attend to dogs in a luxurious 
appartment and to sort out rags in a poorhouse? Is there 
so much difference between covering our white hairs under 
a handkerchief, sweeping the streets with a broom or the 
floors of the Tuilerics with satin, to sit in gilded foyers or 
warm ourselves in a hovel before a dying fire?” 

“My dear Aquilina, you are perfectly right,” said 
Euphrasia. "Yes, laces, perfumes, silks, gold and every kind 
of luxury only go well with youth. Time alone will point 
out our follies, but happiness will absolve us. Why do you 
laugh?” she said smiling venomously at the two friends. 
‘Aren’t I right? I prefer to die of an abundance of pleasure 
than sickness. I have no great love to live long, nor any 
respect for the human species. If you gave me a million 
I’d spend it all ; I wouldn’t keep a centime for the next 
year. To live a pleasant and fashionable life, that is what 
1 want. Besides society seems to approve of me and supplies 
me tvith endless diversions. And then why have you built 
poorhouses for us? Since God has given us the power to 
choose, it would be very fooli-sh of me not to amuse 
myself.” 

“And the others?” Emile asked. 

“The others? They can fend for themselves 1 I’d 
prefer to laugh at their sorrows than to have to cry over 
mine. No man can cause me the least pain now.” 
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“U'hat have you suffered to think like this?” asked 
Raphael. 

“I was deserted for a legacy — II” she said adopting a 
/jjose which accentuated all her attractions. “And, before 
that. I .spent days and nights working to feed him! I don’t 
t\ani to be duped in future 'by a smile or a promise, and 
ni) life shall be one long round of pleasure.” 

“But,” Raphael said, “doesn’t happiness come from the 
.soul?”. 

“Perhaps,” Aquilina replied, “but is it nothing to see 
ourselves admired and flattered, to triumph over all other 
women, even the most virtuous? Besides we see more life 
in a day than a good bourgeois in ten years.” 

“Isn’t a woman without virtue odious?” Emile said to 
Raphael. 

“Virtue! ” Euphrasia exclaimed with inimitable irony. 
“IVe leave that for the ugly and deformed women. What 
would they have otherwise, the poor things?” 

“Very well, that's enough!” Emile said. “Let’s not 
discuss tvhat you don’t understand.” * 

“Don’t understand!" exclaimed Euphrasia. “To dedi- 
cate a lifetime to some detestable man, to know how to bring 
up children who abandon you — these are the virtues you 
impose on women. A pretty life! I want to live a free 
life, to love those who please me and die young.” 

“Don’t you^fear having to pay for all that one day?” 

“My life shall not be a medley of sorrows and 
pleasures,” she replied. “It shall be divided into two 
parts — a happy youth and an uncertain old age, during 
which I shall suffer at leisure.” 

“She hasn’t loved,” said Aquilina seriously. “She 
hasn’t walked a hundred leagues to meet a lover. She has 
never been called upon to stab several men to save her 
sovereign, her lord and her god. Love for her means only 
a good looking Colonel.” 

“Love is like the wind,” replied Euphrasia. “We 
don’t know where it blows from. Besides, if you had been 
loved by a beast, you’d look on virtuous men with horror.” 

4 ' 
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“The law defends ns in being loved by beasts,” said 
Aqiiilina ironically. 

“How happily unreasonable they are!” exclaimed 
Raphael. 

“Happy?” retorted Aquilina with a pitiful smile, “You 
don’t know what it is to be condemned to pleasure with 
only death in one’s heart ” 

To look at the .salon notv,. tvas to have a foretaste ol 
Milton’s Pandemonium. The blue flames of the j)unch lent 
to the faces of those who were still able to drink an infernal 
tint. Some foolish dances, executed with a savage energy, 
excited laughter and cries, which echoed through the rooms 
like the detonations of fireworks. The room resembled a 
field of battle, strewn with the dead and the dying. The 
atmosphere was svarm with wine, pleasure and tvords. 
Drunkenness, love, delirium, forgetfulness of the world were 
in their hearts and on their faces. Here and there groups 
of faces could hardly be distinguished from the u'hite 
marble, the noble masterpieces of sculpture which decorated 
the apartments. Although the twb friends still retained a 
sort of deceptive lucidity in their thoughts, they found it 
impossible to distinguish what was real from what tvas not 
in the grotesque and fantastic scene which continually 
passed before their Aveary eyes. Gradually a sort of hazy 
sleepine,ss overtook them, and they mistook the debauch 
for the fantasies of a nightmare in Avhich rflovement is noise- 
less and cries unheard. 

At this moment the valet led his raascer aside and 
whispered : 

“All the neighbours are at their windoAvs, sir, com- 
plaining about the noise.” 

“If they’re afraid of noise why don’t they stuff their 
windows with straAv?” Taillcfer said. 

Raphael burst out laughing so suddenly and loudly 
that his friend asked him why. 

“You may find it difficult to understand,” he replied. 
“But I must first tell you dial when you found me on the 
Quai Voltaire I Avas a.bout to throw myself into the Seine. 
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I must add, however, that, by an almost incredible chance, 
the most poetical ruins of the material world passed I)efore 
my eyes by a symbolic epitome of human wisdom, and now 
die debris of ct'cry intellectual treasure, our profound 
thoughtlessness of men and things, is being revealed. The\ 
are strongly coloured pictures of ttvo diametrically opposed 
systems of life. If you’re not drunk you’ll see in that a whole 
philosophic treatise." 

“Your two systems can be .summed up in a single 
sentence and reduced to a single thought," said Emile. 
^‘The simple and mechanical life which suffocates the 
intelligence by work or the empty life spent among the 
distractions in the abyss of the moral world. In a word, to 
kill any desire to live to an old age or to die young by a 
martyrdom of passions.” 

"Fool!" .said Raphael. “If I were to formulate the.se 
two ideas, I would have said that man coiTupts him.se]f by 
the exercise of his reason and purifies himself by his 
ignorance. But if we lived with .sages or perished with 
fools, the result, sooner or later, is the same, isn’t it? A 
great thinker once summed up these ttvo systems in two 
tvords.” 

“Rabelais has summed them up more bi'iefly,” replied 
Emile. “It is a single word — Perhaps. Yet, it is nothing 
more than the exclamation of Pyn'ho undecided between 
good and bad, like Buridan’s ass between two piles of tiats. 
But let’s end this eternal discussion. Why did you want to 
throtv yourself into the Seine?” 

“Ah! If you only knew my life.” 

“That’.s a frightfully hackneyed reason," replied Emile. 
“Didn’t you knotv that we all pretend to suffer more than 
others?" 

"Ah! ” sighed Raphael. 

“You make me sick "with your Ah’s! Can't you gi\c 
me .some more -concrete reason? Have you been forced to 
eat your dog ratv, without salt, in your attic? Arc your 
children aying out in hunger? Have you sold your 
mistress’ locks in order to gamble? I’m waiting! If you 
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want to drotvn youi’self because o£ a woman, or as a protest, 
or from sheer tveariness, I disown you. Now tell me and 
don’t lie. And be as brief as your drunkenness will permit 
you. I’m as exacting' as a reader, and about as sleepy as a 
woman reading her vespers.” 

“Poor fooll ” .said Rapliacl. “When science advances 
to a stage when we shall be able to compile a natural history 
of hearts, to name them, classify them into species, sub- 
species, families, Crustacea, fossils, saurians . . . then, my 
good friend, feeling will have been proved to exist, feeling 
as delicate as the flowers which crumble with tire slighte.st' 
tough . . 

“Oh. thanks! ” said Emile interrupting him with a 
half-laughing, half-pitying air, “but you can .sat'c me your 
preface.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE HEARTLESS ^VOMAN 

Ai'ri.R ha\ing remained silent for a moment Raphael, with 
a careless gesture, said: 

“1 don’t knotv really if this lucidity is due to the fumes 
of the tvine and the punch, but at this instant I can sec 
111 ) whole life like a picture in which the faces, the colours, 
the shadmvs, the lights and the half-tints are faithfully 
leproduced. That poetic flight of my imagination stouIcI 
not hare surprised me if it svere not accompanied by a sort 
Ol contempt for ray past joys and sorrows. .Seen from a 
distance my life appears to have been cramped by a strange 
moral phenomenon. But that long and slow sorrow, which 
lasted for ten years, is today nothing more than a thought, 
and any pleasure merely a philosophical reflection. 1 can 
judge now instead "of feeling — " 

“You are being tiresome,” said Emile. 

“Po.ssibly,” replied Raphael undisturbed. “But I’m 
loing to relate to you the first seventeen years of my life. 
Up to that time I had lived, like you and thousands of 
others, in a college whose fictitious ini.sfortunes and real 
jovs are the delight of our memories. It was a beautiful 

lifk ...” 

“Come to the real dntma,” Emile said in a half-comic, 
half-plaintive air. 

“When I left college,” Raphael said claiming, by a 
gesture, his right to continue, “ray father subjected me to a 
severe discipline. He put me in a room next to his study, 
made me go to bed at 9 o’clock in the evening and woke me 
up at 5 in the morning. He wanted me to study for the 
law. I used to attend school and also study with a lawyer. 
But the laws of time and space were so severely applied to 
iiiy studies, and my father used to demand such a rigorous 
account . . .” 
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“Why should 1 hear all ihis?” iuLerrupted Emile. 

“The devil take youl ” replied Raphael. "How can 
\’<)u understand my feelings if I don’t relate the imper- 
ceptible farts that then influenced my sold and left me I'or 
a long time in the primitive .simplicity of a young man? 
Thus, up to the age of tyentyone, 1 was .subjected to a 
de.spotisin as bad as any monkish order. But to reveal to 
}ou the sonow.s of my life, I must give you a picture of 
niy father. He vras a tall man, .slender and gaunt, with a 
pale hatchet-like ftice, brief in speech, as crotchety as an old 
ivoman and as meticulous as a head clerk. He crushed every 
happy and childish thought in my mind. If I revealed the 
slightest tenderness he regarded it as childish and foolish. I 
dreaded him more than I ever feared any tutor. I can still 
.see him before me. Dressed in a maroon frock-coat, in 
ivhich he held himself as erect as a Paschal candle, he looked 
like a herring enveloped in the reddi.sh wrapjxT of a 
pam^dilet. Ncverthelc.s.s, I loved my father. At heart he 
ivas just. Perhaps that was because we cannot hate severity 
when it is jusiified by greatness of cliaracier, purity of 
morals, and is cleverly mixed ivith goodne.ss. If my father 
never left me to myself, if, up to the age of twentyonc he 
never gave me ten francs to spend — ten rascally francs which 
made me dream of so many ineffable pleasures — he tried at 
least to amuse me in some way. He took me to the circus, 
to a concert and to a ball where I had hoped lo nieel a- 
mistress. A mistress I It meant freedom for me. But, 
being .shy and timid, ignorant of the idiom of the salon, 
I returned home with my heart as untouched and as full of 
desires as before. If I ever turned airay from the path 
jirepared by my father, I kneiv I ivould only expose niysell 
to liis anger. Besides, he had threatened to send me airay 
to the West Indies, as a cabin-boy on a ship, -with the first 
mistake I committed, It made me .shiver with fear even tO' 
think of amusing myself somewhere for an hour or avf). You 
can imagine for yourself what the life of a man irith a teiuler 
soul, a losing heart and a poetical mind must have been 
tvith the most stolid, morose and coldest man in the world. 
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It is like a young girl being married to a skeleton. Plans to 
escape \'anished at the ^’cry sight of my father, my despairs 
trere calmed by sleep and sorrow dissipated by music. Music 
helped me a gi'eat deal. Beethoven and -Mozart were often 
my confidants. Today I can smile at the recollection of all 
those prejudices that troubled my conscience at that virtuous 
and innocent epoch. (I thought that if I entered a restaurant 
I would have ruined myself. To my mind a cafe was an 
immoral place where men lost their honour and risked their 
fortune.^ As for gambling, I had no money to gamble with. 
Even at the risk of putting you to sleep I want to relate one 
of the most tenible joys of my life, one of those joys which 
seem armed tvith claws and forces itself into one’s heart like 
the iron on the shoulder of a galley-slave. 1 attended the 
ball gi\;.en by the Duke of Navarriens, my father’s cousin. 
But, in order that you may understand my position better, 
I must first tell you that I was dressed in a threadbare 
coat, ill-fitting shoes, a crumpled cra^'at and old gloves. 
I sat in a corner of the room so that I could enjoy my 
ice better, and svatch the pretty women. My father 
caught sight of me. For some reason which I have never 
been able to guess, he gave me his purse and his keys 
to keep. Ten feet away some men were gambling. I could 
hear the jingle of gold. I was twenty years of age and 
tra^'ing to spend an entire day plunged in the pleasures of 
my age. It was a freedom of mind which had no analogy 
with the tvhiras of courtesans or the dreams of young girls. 
For a year I had dreamed of having a young girl at my side, 
\cry much the nobleman, dining at Wry, and attending a 
shoAV. I had estimated that it would have in all cost me 
fifty crmvns. I slipped into an empty room where, rvith 
my eyes burning and ray fingers trembling,- 1 counted the 
money in my father’s purse. A hundred crowns I Choked 
Ijfj' that sum of money, tire pleasures of ray escapade 
appeared- before me, dancing like tlte rvitches of Macbeth 
around the cauldron, but alluring, betvit p h i tjtg and tlirillingl 
I became a determined rc^ue. Without listening to the 
Ini/zing in my ears, or the hunded pounding of my heart, 
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I took out two twenty-franc coins. Their numbers were 
effaced and Bonaparte’s face seemed to grimace at me. 
After having replaced the pin.se in my pocket I returned to 
a gambling table holding the two coins in the humid palm 
of ray hand. I protvlcd around some gamblers like a 
span'ow-hawk above a fotvl-house. The pre) of all kinds of 
inexpressible fears, I glanced around me. Certain of not 
being seen by anyone I knew, I placed a bet with the small 
fat man for whom I .said more prayers than I ivould have 
said at sea in three storms. Then, with a villainous and 
Machiavellian instinct surprising for my age, I leit to hang 
about a door, looking across the room with unseeing eyes. 
My heart and my eyes fluttered abote the gambling table. 
From that evening dates the first physiological observation 
to which I owe that understanding of the nt) stories of our 
double nature. Between (he gamblers and myself there uas 
a row of men, and the loud bu//ing ol \oites prevented me 
from distinguishing the sound of the gold Irom the noise of ‘ 
the orchestra. But, by an inexplicable instinct, I knew 
exactly what was happening. Then my father suddenly 
passed by, and I remembered the words of the scripture; 
“The spirit of God passes before him! ’’ I had won I yVeross 
the crowd of men who stood around the gamblers I rushed 
up to the table tvith the dexterity of an eel. From sorrow 
my feelings changed to joy. I felt like a convict w’hodiad 
met the king while being takett to the scaffold. But I was 1 
suspicious of the uneasy eyes that watched me. I turned 
pale, and drops of perspiration stood on my forehead. I was 
being avenged for having robbed ray father. Then the small 
fat man said in what appeared to me an angelic voice: 
“All you gentlemen have won”, and he paid out filty francs 
to each. I lifted my head and looked triumphantly around 
at the gamblers. After having replaced the gold I had taken 
from my father’s purse I betted again, and continued to tviii. 
When I found myself the jwoud owner of 160 francs I 
wrapped them up in my handkerchief so that they might 
not be heard to jingle on our return home, I gambled no ' 
more.” 
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“ ‘"What were you doing near those gamblers?’ my 
father asked me later. 

" ‘I was tvatrhing them/ I replied trembling. 

“ ‘But,’ my father .caid, ‘there trouldn’t have been aii)- 
thing extraordinary in your doing a little betting yourscll. 
In the eyes ol the world you are old enough to have the right 
to do a lot of foolish things. I would have even excused 
you, Raphael, if you had taken .some money from my 
purse . . .’ 

“I remained silent. On our way home I returned the 
purse and the keys to ray father. When he entered his 
room, he opened the purse, counted the money, turned 
towards me graciously and, punctuating each phrase tvith a 
long and significant pause, said: 

“ ‘My son, you’ll .soon be twentjonc. You have pleased 
me immensely. I want to give you an allowance, not that 
you may learn the uses of economy, but to get to know life. 
From this evening I’ll give )ou a hundred francs a month. 
You can spend it as you please. Here is the first quarter for - 
this year.’ His hands can'essed a bag of gold as if verif} ing 
its contents. 

“I must confess that I was on the point of throwing 
myself at his feet and declaring that I was a thief and a 
brigand and, worse than that, a deceiver! But my own 
shame restrained me. I went up to kiss him, but he gently 
pushed me atvay. 

“ ‘You are now a man, my child,’ he said. ‘What I have 
notv done is a just and simple thing .... you don’t have to 
thank me for it. If there is anything for which you have 
to thank me, it’s for having preserved your youth from the 
sorrows that devour every yoimg man in Paris. Henceforth, 
we shall be like uvo friends. In a year you’ll be a doctor 
of law. You have, not without many annoyances, perhaps, 
and certain privations, acquired that solid foundation of 
knowledge and attachment to work which are so necessary 
for a man. Y"ou mitst try to understand me Raphael. I 
don’t want to make you either a latvyer or a notary But a 
state.sman who can become the glory of our poor home — 
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But that’s for aiiothcT clay I’ he added disiiiissiiij;> nu* wiUv 
a niysiorious gestme. 

“Kruni that Hay iiiy father revetded his plans to me. [ 
was the only .son and luul lost my motlutr ten years tigo. 
1 oug before that my father, the head of a Iialf-forg-ottc'n and 
historical house in /Vuwigne, came to Paris, it would seem, 
to iig'ht the very devil himself. Being endowed with that 
shrewdness which makes the men of cential Prance so .superior 
to others, particularly when it is accompanied by .sulUcietu 
eh(*rgy, he soon succeeded in attaining to ti position of power 
.ind wealth. The Revolution, however, soon reversed his. 
lortime. But he married an heire.s.s and, under the Kmpire, 
nsstored his family to its ancient splendour. 'I’he Restora- 
tion, however, again ruined him, though it brought consi- 
derable wealth to my mother. He had bought lands gi anted 
by the' Kmperor to his generals, and for nearly ten years 
lie fought lawyers and dt[)lomais and the Vrn.ssiiin tind 
BaViirian tribuntils to retain po.ssc.s.sion of them. My father 
threw me into the inextricalde labyrinths of this vast 
law-suit on which our whole luture clependc'd. We were 
("tiled ujton to restore the income fiom the .stile of wood 
between IHM and 1817 and my mother’.s {troperiy w.is 
hardly .sullicieni to .save the family’s honour, 'riuis, on the 
day that my father .seemed in .some way to have freed 
me, I fell under the mo.st odius b.mdage. I was forced 
to light as on a baitlelield, to work night tind day, to inter- 
view all .sorts of men, interest them in our alfair, try tO' 
seditee them, their wi\e.s. their valets, their dogs and to 
disguise tlie tvhole iiorrible business under elegant forms 
and agreeable iokes. I understood the real meaning of the 
wrinkles that furrowed my father’s face'. luir aboni a yetu 
I hem, I led, to all api3earance.s, the lile of a man of the 
world. But my only anuisements were still pleading in tlie 
law courts, and my only consersalion more veeol lections. 
Up to that lime I had been foreed to live ti sirinous life, 
liecaii.sc it tvas impossible for me to indulge in tli<‘ pleastin's 
every young nuin is entitled to. Besides. 1 felt that, by the 
negligence of ray duly, I might ruin my father and myself. 
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1 became my own despot and dared not permit myself cither 
a jjleasurc or an expense. When we arc young, when as 
)eL that delicate flower of sentiment has not been crushed, 
u’hen we arc still fresh and pure of mind and permit no 
compromise with evil, wc arc acutely aware of our duties, 
our honour is high, and we arc frank and fearle.ss. I was 
like that, then. I tvanted to justify t he conficlence my 
f ather had placed in me. T Imre withliim the burden of 
his aH’airs, his name and his hou.se. I et’en signed away to 
him my own property, and with it srent my hopes and my 
pleasures. M de Villile dug up for us an old Imperial 
decree on forfeitures which completely ruined us. I signed 
the sale of my properties and only retained a valueless 
island, in the middle of the Loire, where my mother had 
lieen buried. Today perhaps I svoiild be called a fool, 
tvhich is exactly what my lawyer said, but, I repeat, at 
tu'entyonc, wc are generous, warm and loving. Tne tears 
I .satv in my father's eyes were a sullicient reward, and the 
memory of -them has often consoled me in ray misery. 'I’en 
months later my father died of a broken heart-T ^ht* had 
liuerLnie nnd ruined tnel I’hat thought SCCms to haS’e 
killed him. In ]82(), therefore, at the age of twentyone 
totvards the end of autumn, I follmvcd the funeral of my 
first friend, ray father. Few young men find them.sc“lvc> 
alone tvith their thoughts behind a hearse, lost in Paris, with 
neither a future nor a fortune. I’hc orphans, supported by 
public charity, can carve out a future on the battlefield, look 
to the Govenunent or the Crotvn' Prosecutor as a father and 
the almshouse as a refuge. Bui 1 ... I Iwcl nothing 1 Three 
months later I received a little over a thousand francs, the 
net remains of my father’s legacy. I had even been forced 
to sell my furniture. But it came as a great shock to me to* 
learn that it had fetched ,so little, because frmii a very young 
tige I had thought the objects ’tvhiclt siuTOimclcd me to. 
be of great value. 

" ‘Ohl ’ the lawyer told me. ‘all that tvas mere roatcol ’ 

“A terrifying word that. It blighted all my youthful 
laith, and deprived me of my first illusions, tvhich tvere the 
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dearest of all. My fortune was id be found in a sale account 
book, and my future in a linen bag containing thousand 
francs. An old valet of the family who had once looked 
after me, Jonathas, said to me when I left the house: 

“‘Be careful with your money, Raphael I’ He e\en 
cried, the good old man. 

“These are the events, my dear Emile, wliich formed 
my destiny, influenced my soul and placed me, rvhile still 
young, in the most false of all social siluations,” Rti))hae] 
said after a pause. “Family tics, though slender, attached 
me to a few rich homes, but access to them was denied to 
me because of my pride, if .scorn and indifference had not 
already closed their dooi’S. Although a relative of influential 
people who prided themselves on their hospitality, I Iiatl 
neither relatives nor protectors. Continually arrested in its 
growth, my soul seemed to recoil on itscli. Once free and 
artless, I had become cold and deceitful. The despotism 
my father exercised over me gave me confidence in tnysolf. 
I had been timid and clunrsy and didn't believe T could 
ever use the least authority over others. In spite of the 
inner voice which sustains men of talent in their. struggles, 
which whi,spered, 'Courager to me, in spile of sudden 
revelations of strength when I was alone, in spite of the 
hope which inspired me when I compared the new works 
admired by the public with those that leaped in my mind, 
in .spite of all this, I doubted ray.sclf like a child. I tvas 
the prey of an inordinate ambition. I believed 1 tvas 
destined for great things, yet found mysell' obscure. I had 
to trace out a path for myself in a world in which 1 found 
myself alone, less feared than fearing. When I tvas intro- 
duced by in) father into the w'hirlwind of society, I entered 
it with a new heart and a fresh soul. Like all young men 
I secretly aspired to the mast beautiful iTOinen. I met, 
among the younger people of my age, a set of sivaggcrers, 
who held their heads high, talked nonsense, chewed the ends 
of their canes and fearles.sly .sat near the most imposing 
women. I must confess that the attainment of potver oV 
literary renotvn seemed to me less difficult to obtain than a 
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^TOUiaii of high rank, intclligenL and graciou-i. I sceaicd to 
be in complete clisagi cement with society. I was aiidacicms,. 
I)ut only at heart, not outwardly, although I IcaurcHTater 
that tyomen tycre not to be importuned. T had .seen many 
ol them and admired them from afar, and was prepred to 
entrust my heart, body and .soul to them. But they 
belonged to the fools to uhom I had no wish to play second 
fiddle. How often lidse 1 not met the woman of my dreattis 
dancing at a balll At certain moments I felt that I could 
hare given my tvholc life for a single night. Well, never 
Itaving found ears into which to pour my pas.sionate 
propo.sal,s. or a heart in which I could discover my own, I 
lived tormented by a powerless energy, and despaired of 
ever making mysell under-stood. With every polite glance a 
svoraan gave me, my heart flew into a storm of palpitations . 
In spite of my promptitude to interpret the meaning of that 
glance, I had never dared to approach them. No doubt I 
was too naive for the artificial society in which I found 
myself, a society which destroyed its mind by the constant 
use of hackneyed phrases that fashion dictated. I possessed 
the sort of soul which women were afraid to meet and, 
comscquently, they treated me with cruel inriilTercnre. 
nsas mistaken in ivanting to find a faithful and sinc ere 
iv oman, to find .strength and grcatnes,s in a .su pcrfi.cjal..hcan 
li^ii ch was only hungry for luxm v and drunk inth vanity. 
Oh I to feel oneself born for love, to want to give a svoniah" 
every happiness, and not to liave found anyone, not even a 
courageous and noble Marccline or some old Duchess I 1 
often wanted to kill myself in despair." 

“You’re pretty tragic this cs’eningl " Emile .said. 

"Yesl But that’s my lifcl” replied Raphael. “If, in 
spite of oiu fricndslup. you cannot listen to my elegies, if 
you feel that I’m only annoying you, then slcej)! But don’t 
a.sk me to give you my reason for svanting to commit 
.suicide. When you judge a man you must at least know 
the secrets of his mind, his sorrow's and his emotions.” 

The bitter tone in w'hidr these words were spoken 
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.-afiected Emile so profoundly, that, i'voni that momenl, he 
^a\e all his attention to Raphael. 

“But,” continued the narrator, "the things which colour 
these incidents, later gave them a new aspect. What f 
(Considered at one time to be sorrmv perhaps Iielpcd to loriu 
those abilities of which I came later to be so ]jrou(l. 
Philosophical curiosity, hard tvork and a love of reading 
have ahv’a)s been part of my life. Don’t you think thc)’ 
.have influenced my mind and made it superior to so tnaut 
others? The destitution . to tvhich I was condemned, the 
habit of supprSsing my feelings, don’t you- think they gtive 
me the power to meditate? By not losing myself in mundane 
irritations, which tear the most beautiful soul and reduce 
it to tatters, has not my sensibility become an organ pet feet ed 
by a higher will than desire? Since I was disowned by 
women, I could judge them by all the wisdom gained bt 
lespised love. I proved to be iinplea.sanf because I was too 
lincerel What do women want — hypo cri.sY? I am by turns 
i man and a child, stupid and thougritlul, unprejudiced 
tnd full of superstitions, and perhaps women have mistaken 
ny nalvet^ for cynicism and the innocence of my mind Ibi 
Icbauchery. K nowledge they found annoying, an d aptitltt 
* sor t of feminine weakness. A fine imagination, the 
■Veakhess of afl poets, no doubt made me seem incapable ol 
ove, incoastant and futile. A fool when I remained silent, 
mnoying perhaps when I attempted to .speak, women 
ivoided me. But I have accepted without a murmur the 
iorrow which has been inflicted on me, and I am sure that 
,t has borne its fruit. I wanted to avenge myself on society, 
L wanted to gain posse, ssion of the mind of evciy woman, to 
vatch them stare at me when my name was called out by a 
,'alct at the door of a salon. I thought I was a great man. 
From a child I had struck my forehead and, like Andre 
Chenier, said; ‘There’s something therel’ I felt I laid ideas 
to express, a system to establish, a science to explain. O my 
dear Emile, I’m nmv hardly nventysix years of age, and I’m 
sure to die unknown, without even having been the lover of 
.the woman I have dreamed about! Haven’t we all, more 
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■or less, mistaken our dreams for rcaliiies? I don’t want a 
friend who is not only unimaginative but Avithoul ambition. 

I niysell have often dreamed of being a general or an 
■emperor. But after having reached the pinnacle, I found 
tliat I still had difliculties to face. That irarttense self-love 
that burned inside me, that sublime belief in a destiny, 
hoAvever, saved me. I wanted to win glory for myself and 
Avork silently for the mistress 1 hoped one day to have. All 
Avomcn could be summed up in one, and I hoped to find 
her in the first one I met. For her who took pity, on me I 
not only had gratitude Avhich rose above love, but 1 knetr 
I .should love her all my life. Thu.s, my dear Emile, I ran 
the risk of having to live eternally aloiie. Women, 
unha ppi ly, ar c acc ust omed to scru ti nise tliQ fau lts in a" 
tale nted man', but in a fool, only his eo od quaTfties ' Tli'cy ' 
arc sympathetic towards the fool becau.se he perpetually 
flatters their oAvn faults, while the intellectiaal does not 
■offer them sufficient pleasure to compensttte for their 
jjupcrJ'arjtm Genins suffm Jrom a iitut oF iniermhtent 
fcA'er, and no Avoinan is anxious to share it. All she wants 
to find in her lover is some object Avhich Avoukl .sati.sfy her. 
OAvn vanity. It is this only they love in us! A poor man, 
proud, artistic, endoAved Avith creative powers, hasn't he a 
■disturbing egotism? He is perpetually in an intellectual 
storm, into which he draws everything, even his mistrc.ss. 
Could a Avoman avIio Ioa'cs flattery love such a rnan? Would 
she go out of her way to find him? He hasn't the time to 
devote himself to those frh'olitics which wonicti hold in such 
high esteem. I certainly avouM not debase ray life like that. 
Merc love is not sufficient for a ]X)or but great man. What 
he Avants is self-sacrifice and devotion. The petty crcature.s 
Avho spend their lives surrounded by silks and satins, Avho 
arc the IcMlcrs of fashion, are incapable of self-sacrifice and 
devotion, t^he ideal Avoman for the man of intellect is the 
Avoman of the East, who studies his nccd.s and is unhappy 
Avhen she finds herself in disagreement A\dth his ideals and 
desires.] Since I consider myself to be a genius, that’s 
precisely the sort of AVoman I Avould have appreciated. 
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Finding myself at loggerheads with society in general, 'ivith 
an understanding that sometimes overtaxed my own_ mind. 
W'ithout parents or friends, alone in the middle of this most 
frightful desert they call the world, the decision I made tvas 
natural enough, though foolish. They gave me the necessary 
courage. It was like taking a bet with myself, in trhich I 
was both the gambler and the stake. This was my tlecision. 
Since my thousand francs would be stillicient to keep me 
alive for three years, I resolved to devote that time to a book 
tvliich would attract the attention of the public and bring 
me either a fortune or a name. I was delighted to think 
that I rvas going to live on only bread iincl milk, like an 
ascetic, plunged in a rvoiid of books and thought, in- 
accessible, in the middle of tumultous Paris, in a silent anti 
.studious room where, like the chrysalis, I could build myself 
a tomb only to be reborn more glorious and brilliant. I 
vas prepared to risk death in order to live. Reducing life 
0 its barest needs, it.s strictest nece,s, sides, I discovcrecl that 
could live ou 365 francs a year. That meagre sum was 
iiore than sufficient." 

"Impossible I " exclaimed Emile. 

“I lived like that for nearly three years," Raphael 
eplicd with pride. "Let’s calculate I Three .sous for 
»read, two sous for milk and three sous to the butcher to 
•revent me from dying of hunger and to preserr e my tnind . 
n a clear and lucid state. I have been able to make .some 
narvellous discoveries on the effects produced by diet on 
he imagination. My lodging cost me three sous a day, I ^ 
Lsed about three sous of 'oil every night and paitl my 
laundress only two sous a day. Coal cost me approximately 
two sous a clay. I had .some clothes, linen and shoes wliich 
would last me for three years, and, bcside.s, I only dre.s.scd 
when I visited the courts or the libraries. Added together 
these expenses only total eighteen sous, leaving me a balance 
of two sous for unforscen expenses. I do not recall, during 
that long period to have ever crossed the Bridge of Arts or 
to have bought even a soft drink. Oh! I bore my poverty 
proudly! A man tvho has a glorious future can endure a 
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life of miserable po^erty because he has the courage of an 
innocent man who has been unjustly condemned. Like 
Atiuilina, I had no fear of the poorhouse, I kept the best 
of health, and only cut my hair when, an angel of love 
or .... But I won’t anticipate my story. I want you to 
know that, in.stcad of a mistress. I lived with a great 
iiiul)ition, a dream, a deception which more or les^ came 
to believe myself. Today, 1 can aflord to laugh at myself. 
Society, the world, our cu.stoms, our morals, seen from afar, 
liave revealed to me the danger of my innocent belief and 
the superfluity of my fervent endeavours. How easy life is 
lor the mere fortune hunter! The trouble with superior 
men is that they fritter away their youth to make themselves 
tvorthy of favour. 'I’hc adventurers, on the other hand, 
.spend them entrapping fools and insinuating themselves into 
the confidence of sim])leton.s. He must necessarily win in 
tfic end. I certainly iiad no wi.sh to amplify jhc common 
tics of virtue, the hymn of hymns sung by every unknown 
genius. What I wanted to do was to deduce l^ically the 
reason why mediocre men were so successful. Perhaps 
knowledge itself is a sufficient reward for the intellectual, 
and it would be a crime for him to demand anything more 
than the simple and pure joys oflcred to children. I 
remember often to have sat before my window, happily 
.soaking my bread in milk, and gazing at a scene of brown, 
red, grey and skitc roofs covered with yellow or green moss. 
If at first I found this view monotonous, singular beauties 
u'cre soon revealed to me. The last rays of the sun, shining 
on that ocean of vague immobility, lent it a peculiar 
animation and its undulatiotrs were feebly reflected in the 
•streets below. Then, sometimes, rare faces appeared in the 
middle of that gloomy desert. Among.st the flowers of a 
ivindow-top garden I suddenly discovered the hooked profile 
of an old woman watering her nasturtiums, or some young 
girl doing her toilet, of whom I was only able to see the 
beautiful forehead, and the long tresses held in the air by a 
j)retty white arm. In the water spouts 1 used to admire the 
ephemeral plants iliat sprung up, only to be washed away 

5 
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by the first storm 1 I used to study the moss, how its colour 
was revived by the rain after it had been changed into a 
velvety brown by the sun. The poetic and f ugitive cfl'ccts 
of the day, the sudden glimmers of the sun, tEe silent magic 
of the night and the mysteries of the dawn, and all the 
other accidents of nature became familiar to me and diverted 


me, I came to lote my impnsonment, because it teas 
voluntary. Those savannahs of Paris, lormed by the rools, 
were as level as a plain, but covered a whole world of people. 
They reached the very dcpUis of ray soul and harmonised 
themselves with ray thoughts. It is fatiguing sometimes to 
suddenly discover the woild when tve cle.stend from the 
celestial heights of scientific meditation. 

“When I had fully decided to follow my new plan of 
life, I searched for lodgings in the most deserted part of 
Paris. One evening, while returning from the Estrapade, 
I happened to pass down Cordiers Road. At the corner oi 
Clugny Road, I saw a small girl, about fourteen years of age, 
playing at battledore and .shuttlecock with one of her 
friends. That was in the month of .Sei)tcmbcr. In front oi 
almost evety door women were to be seen seated chatting to 
each other, as in a provincial town on a feast day. - I noticed 
the young girl first. Her face had an admirable expression 
and her body set as if ready for a painter. It was a ravishing 
I scene. I wanted to find out the reason for such happiness 
in the middle of Par is. I noti ced that the street was 
} unfrequented and tvas a tcuMe-sac.i I suddenly recalled that 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau had live^ there and soon discovered 
the Saint-Quentin hotel. I foimd it in a dilapidated state 
and, hoping to find cheap lodgings, tvaiucd to go in. But 
when I entered the low room, I was immediately struck by 
its cleanline.ss and the copper candlcstands methodically 
arranged under each arch. The whole room was arrahged 
in a conventional manner, like a picture, with its utensils 
and furniture. The mistress of the hotel, a woman of about 


forty years, whose every feature cxpre.ssed .sorrow and whose 
eyes seemed dulled with tears, got up and approached me. 
I humbly gave her my rent. Without revealing the least 
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astonishment, she searched for a key among (he others and 
conducted me to a room in titc garret, fiom where one 
could sec all the roofs and courtyards of the neighbouring 
houses, witli long strings heavy with washing hanging from 
the tvindows. Nothing more horrible th:in this gatTct rvith 
its stained and dirty walls could be conceived, 'I’he roof 
was low and through some broken tiles could be seen the 
sky. There was just sufficient space for a bed, a table and 
some chairs, and, in one corner, I was able to jilace ray piano. 
'Not having enough money to furnish it, the poor woman 
i hacl never been able to rent it. She welcomed me, ihcrclore, 
and the next day f was installed in the room. 1 lived in 
this aerial sepulchre for nearly three years, ^forking day and 
night tvithout intermission, with .so much pleasure, that 
stud y seemed to me to be the most beautiful exercise and 
the h ap p iest solution to human life. There is .something 
fine aboufllie 'calm and .silence nccc.s.sary for the savant, they 
arc intoxicating like love. The exercise of the inincl, the 
♦ quest after ideas and the tranquil contemplation of science 
produces the most inefl'aljlc delights. It is impossible to 
expkin the mysteries of the mind except by nxiterial 
comparisons. The pleasure of swimming in a translu.scent 
lake, alone, surrounded by rocks, trees and llowcrs and 
caressed by a lukewarm breeze, is the only thing that would 
give the ignorant a feeble pictiu’c of the happiness 1 enjoyed, 
tphen my .soul seemed to bathe in the rays of I do not know 
ijwhat light, when I listened to the terrible and confused 
voices of inspiration and when, .from an unknown source, 
ideas streamed through my throbbing mind. To watch an 
idea dawning on the fipld of lumian abstraction, like the 
sun in the morning, to watch it grow like a child, to notice 
it reach puberty, and gradually nourish itself, is .something 
above any other earthly joy ; it Is in fact a divine ])leasurc. 
And everything around me became part of that pleasure. 
'I’he njean table on tvhich I wrote, and the brotvn shcejtskin 
svhich covered it, and my piano, ray col, my sofa-chair, the 
singularilies of my tvallpaper and my furniture — the accom- 
plices' of my future — how often have I nor communicated my 
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very soul to them! 'While staring at them I have soinclimes 
been struck by ncu' ideas with wiiich to build up my system 
or found words in which to express them. And by con- 
templating the objects which suvrouncled me 1 discovered 
• their physiognomy and their character. Often they .spoke 
.to me, coloured or turned pale, were sad or gay, but tthvius 
surprising me by .some new cllect or other. These preiiy 
accidents of a solitary life, which escape so many in their 
pre-occupations, are the consolation of prisoners. And 
then tvasn’t I captivated by an idea, imprisoned by a system, 
but sustained by the hope of a glorious future? With eacli 
difficulty that I overcame, I got nearer to kissing the hands, 
of the beautiful, riclr and elegant woman who would one 
day caress my hair and .say tenderly to me: ‘You ha^c 
suffered enough, my poor an^el! ’ 

“I had undertaken two great works. One tvas ti 
comedy which I hoped tvould bring me renown and a 
fortune, and entrance into that world tvherc I would be. 
able to exercise the royal rights of the man of genius, You ’ 
have all discovered in that masterpiece the silliness of tlie 
child, tlie immaturity of the young man who has just- lelt 
college. Your criticisms have cut the wings of my fertile 
illusions and they have since' not grown. I alone, my dear 
Emile, have been able to cure the profound wound inflicted 
on my heart! I alone will admire my Theory of the Will, 
that long work to write which I had studied Oriental 
languages, anatomy and physiology, and to which I had 
devoted the greater part of my time. That work, if I’m 
not deceived, will complete the works of Mesmer, Tavater, 
de Gall, de Bichat, because it will open a new path in the 
study of human science. There ends my beautiful life, that 
sacrifice of .so many days, the only reward for which seems 
to be in the work itself. ’ Since the age of reason to 
the day I completed my Theory, I observed, studied, wrote 
and read without intermission. ... My life, in fact, was 
one long task. An efiTcminaie lover of Oriental idleness, 1 
refused to taste the pleasures of Paris ; a gourn;)^ d. I 
remained sober ; a lover of travel, I coustantlymmiincd 
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scaled -with a pen in my hand ; lalkaliie, I went to ILslcn 
in silence lo the professors at the library and the museum ; 

1 have slept on ray truckle-bed like a priest of the Sainl- 
Benoit Order. Woman tvas my only chimera, a chimera 
that I ahvays clicri.shed, but which con.stantly c.scaped jncl 
My life has thus Ijccn a jjcrpcmal illusion and a cruel 
antithesis. Sometimes ray natural desires atvoke like a long- 
smolhered lire. By a sort of mirage or calenture, 1, who' 
tvas bereft of all the tvonien I desired, deprived of evevy- 
tliing, and lit ing in a garret, I suddenly used (o find myself 
suiTOiinded bj- rat'ishing mi.stressc.s! I tronld be gnawed 
by tires, jjlungcd in debauchery, desiring c\ei) thing, gefTlng 
every tiling and finally drnnk on an eIn]n^ stoinacli like 
St. Anthony in his temptation. Fortunately, slccj) even- 
tually dissipated these elevouring visions, i’hc next dtiy 
science would similingly beckon to me and J would gt) 
faithfully to her. AW)men would probaltly .say that it is 
only the virtuous who arc the prey to these tvhirlwincls of 
*f()lly, dc.sire and p:ts.sion, tvhich arise in us in spite of 
oiutselvcs. But such dreams, I nnisl say, arc not uuthout 
tlicir charm. 

“For the liitst six months of my .seclusion I led the poor 
and solitary life 1 have just described for you. In the 
morning, tvithout being seen, I w'cnt to buy my provisions 
lor the day. I tidied ray otvn room, 1 was both ma.stcr and 
servant, but 1 tvas incredibly prrmtl of my life. But after 
4 that, after ray hostess and her daughter had spied on my 
morals and my habits, examined ray person and understood 
my misery, perhaps because they themselves were so 
miserable, inevitable ties were cstablLshccl between them and 
myself. Ptiuline, that charming girl whose nau’c and secret 
graces had in some way led rac there, rendered me .several 
services that I found impossible to refuse. All unfortunate 
people arc sisters tvho speak tlic same language and have 
the .same generosity, the generosity of those who, yjosscssing 
nothing, are jjrodigal with their time and their person. 
Insensibly Pauline came to attend to almost all my wants 
and her mother showed no opposition. In fact the mother 
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herseir used to iiieud my liiicu and, when I discovered hei 
so charitably occupied, she used to blush. Having become, 
in spite of myself, their dependant, I accepted their services. 
To understand this strange relation you must bear in mind 
ihe.jjassion for u'ork and the instinctive repugnance for tltc 
details of everyday life that the intellectual jiosscsscs, Clould 
I resist tvlien Pauline silently brought my frugal meal into 
my room, when she knew tliat for se\cn or eight hours I had 
eaten nothing? With the graces ol' a woman and the 
ingenuity of a child .she would sign to me not to take any 
notice of her. She seemed like Ariel gliding into my room,-’ 
like a sylph to provide me with my needs. One evening 
she told me her story with a touching naivete. Her father 
had been a Major in the Grenadiers of the Imperial CAiard. 
At the crossing of the Bercsiua, he tvas made a prisoner by 
the Co.ssacks. Later, when Napoleon wanted to have him 
exchanged, the Ru,ssiau authorities looked for him in vain 
in Sibciia. He had escaped, tvith .some other prisoners, 
to India. Siiue then, Madame Gaudiii, my hostetss, had* 
obtained no nctvs of her Imshand. The cli.sastors of 1811 
and 1815 came. Alone, wihtout resources or help, she 
decided to run a hotel in order to be able to bring up 
her daughter. But she always ho 2 >ed to .sec her hasband 
again. Her worst sorrow was not to be able to give Pauline 
an cdtication, her Pauline, the goddaughter of Prince, s.s 
Borghese, svltf) svotild never enjoy the beautiful future 
imeciictcd by her Imperial protectress. When Madame*^ 
Gaudin confided to me the bitter sorrotv that was eating 
into her heart, she said, in a distrc.ssing voice: ‘I woiilcl 
give up the scrap of paper that made Gaudin a Baron of 
the Empire, and the claim tliat wc have to the Wistchnau 
eudossTnent, to have Pauline educated at Saint-Denis 1 ’ 
Suddenly an idea struck me. Why shouldn’t I offer to 
finish Pauline’s education in return for the .services they 
had shosvered on me? The ingenuous way in which the 
proposal was accepted by the two women was equal to the 
naivete which dictated it. I thus came to enjoy soinc hours, 
of recreation. The child had the Itappiest disposition, and 
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.she learnt so easily that she soon became more proficient 
than I on the piano. Accastomed to duscussing intellectual 
tilings with me, her heart slowly nnlolded a thousand and 
one beautiful things, like a flower opening before the sun. 
Slie would listen attentively and with pleasure, her dark 
I’elvcty eyes, which seemed to smile, resting on me. She 
repeated her le.s.sons in a sweet and caressing voice, and 
revealed a childish delight when I was pleased with her. 
Her mother, who every day became more uneasy about 
having to preserve a young girl who ivas slowly developing 
into womanhood, ivas pleased when she saw her lock herself 
up in a room in order to study. My piano being the only 
one she could use, she made u.sc of il to practise on lyhcn 
I u'as absent. Soiiicl lines when 1 returned, I would find 
her there in the most niodc.st dress imaginable. But with 
the least movement, her supple waist and the .subtle charms 
ol her body would be revealed under the coarse material. 
Like the heroine of Peau-d’Ane, her tattered shoes covered 
dainty feet. But all her prettincss, all the luxury of her 
beauty was lost to me. I had detided to treat Pauline as 
my sistei, because the thought of betraying the confidence 
ol her mother horrified me. I would admire the charming 
girl as 1 would a pituire, or the portrait of a dead mistress. 
But above all, she was my child, my statue, which I wanted 
to mould 'into a living and colourful virgin. I was often 
very severe with her, but the nioi'e despotic I was the sweeter 
ancl more submissive she became. If my caution and my 
continence' were dictated by noble sentiments, I also felt as 
if I weifc her steward. I have always looked upon deceiving 
a rvoman or going bankrupt as the same thing. To love a 
young girl, or to be loved by her, constitutes a contract, the 
conditions of which must lie fully carried out. We can 
easily abandon the woman who sells herself to us, because 
she ignores the extent of her sacrifice. It would have been 
.sheer folly then for me to have married Pauline. Wouldn’t 
that have been like handing over a .sweet and virgin soul to 
the most frightful miseries? My poverty was always present, 
and placed its iron hand between hcr> and myself. I could 
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not conceive ol lo\'C in poverty. I’eriiaps it is only cine to 
that human malady tvhich we call civilisation. But :i 
woman, even tvere .she as lovely as Helen, would itoi attrait 
me. What I ivant is love enfolded in silk and .surrounded 
by all the mars els of luxury!... shining eyes whose 
piercing looks arc more clcstructisc tlian cannon-lire! C'.au 
you imagine the delight of entering a jicrl'umed room on a 
sviuter night, cosered in snow, to meet a beautiful woiuuii, 
who also seems to be covered in snotv, because how else 
could one describe the voluptuous muslins which enfold 
iier? Happiness for me must be apprelieusive and .security 
audacious. I trant to tneet that da//cling mysterious wonitiii 
of my dreams, drc.s.sed in lace, shining tvith diamonds, :uk! 
placed .so high and .so imposing that mme flare swciir hne 
to her. One look from her is enough to make me .sacrifice 
the whole world! I know it is foolish of me to fall in love 
with a few yards ol velvet or fine camln'ic, a sltigc-coaeh or 
a title. I hate rea.soned with m)sclf and Itiuglied at it all, 
but it has been in vain. An aristocratic woman, with her 
gracious smile and distinction, enchants me. By not doing 
what other women do, by not walking or living like them, 
by enveloping herself in the mantle which they don't 
possess, my mistress becomes all the more attractive to mts 
The further she removes herself from tfic world even in the 
matter of love, the more beautiful she becomes in my eyes, 
In France, hapjhly we've been wiilKuit a Queen for iwemy 
years, because I u'ould have fallen in love with her! In 
the presence of my romantic i’anta.sic.s tv'ho was Pauline? 
Could she give me a love which could put iu play ami 
mortify all my human faculties? don't die for the poor 
women who give themselves to us! I have never l)cen tilde 
to destroy those sentiments or (ho.se poetic dreams. I wtis 
born to love (he iinpo,ssiblc, and chaiice has ])laccd it 
beyond my reach. How often have I encased Pauliiie’.s I'cct 
in satin, imprisoned Iter .slim young waist in a gauze dress, 
thrown a light .scarf over her bosom and conducted her to 
an elegant carriage! I adored her like that. I gave her a 
pride that, she never possessed, I stripped her of all her 
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\imics, of hci uai\c glares, of her rharniing naturalness, 
her ingenuous smile, plunged her into the slyx of our vires, 
made her heart invulneralilc, varnished her tvith our crimes 
and made her the fantastic doll of our salons, the woman 
who is reborn in the evening tvith the datvn of the candles. 
Pauline was too sentimental and fresh. I tvaiucd to season 
her. Now I can only remember her as tve recall the scenes 
of our childhood, '^^’hile in a dreamy mood, I still some- 
times picture her seated near my table, sewing biisil). 
jmaceful and silent, her Iteautiful (lark, hair lit up by light 
sihery rellettions from the sun which poured thiough the 
tviudow, or hear her young laugh or her rich voice singing 
tlie gracious ballads that she used to compose so elfortlcssl) . 
AVhen she sang she seemed to become exalted, and her faie 
had ti striking resemblance to that noble head by which 
(larlo Dolci tvanted to re]3re.sent Italy. But let's leave the 
jjoor child to her destiny. .She desen cd happine.ss, and the 
least I could have clone was to aijstain from dragging her 
into my hell. 

“Until last winter my life was the tranquil and studious 
one 1 have iecbly tittemptcd to descrilje. About the lirst 
tveek ol December, 1829, 1 met Rastignac, tvho, in spite ol 
the miserable state ol my clothes, gave me his arm and 
inciuired alter my foitune wirfi an interest that was truly 
fraternal. Ensnared by his manner, I briefly described to 
him my lile and ray hopes. He laughed and treated me as 
if I tvere both a genius and ii fool. His Gascon voice, his 
experience of the tvorld and his tactfulness irresistibly 
attracted me. In the same breath he spoke about dying in 
the poor-house, nnknotvn, like a simpleton, tif following 
my funeral, and about charlatanism. With that friendly 
animation that makes him .so attractive he proved to me th:it 
till men of genius were .charlatans. He dechircd that I, at 
least, had some sense, and a good reason for wanting to die 
if I continued to live on Cordiers Road. 

“ ‘You . . . you tvork don’t you?’, he .stiid. ‘Well, you’ll 
come to nothing. And I . . . I’m as la7y as a lobster, aren't 
I? Well, ni get everything I want. Tliat’s because I move 
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ill society, push myself forward, and they make room for 
me. I boast and tiicy believe me, I pile up debts and tliey 
pay them! Idleness, my dear friend, is a polilioil system. 
The life of a man who wants to squander away his fortune 
is a speculation. He invests his capital in friends, in 
pleasures, in protcciors and acquaintances. What does a 
merchant do with his million? For twenty years he does 
not sleep, drink or amuse himself. He distributes his 
million all over Europe, be tires himself out and gives 
himself uj) to all the demons man has invented, When 
he goes into liquidation, he is often left without a .sou, a 
name or a friend. The idler, on the other h:uid, lives fully. 
And if, by bad luck, he loses his money, he has the chance 
ol being made Receiver General, of marrying xvcil oi- 
becoming an Ambassador. Knowing the springs of the 
irorld he manoeuvres them to his jn-ofit. Inal’s perfeetK 
logical or I’m a fool. You’ve finished yoiir work, notv, 
haven't you? You’re a talented young mani But it is very 
!iece.sstiry iiotv to make sure of your envn success. You’ll 
have to make alliances tvith coteries and overcome long- 
winded preachers. But I must share some of your gloiy. . . 
I’ll be the jeweller who’ll show you the diamonds of your 
crown. For a start,' be heic tomorrow evening. I’ll 
introduce you into a house to which all Paris goes .... our 
Paris, the Paris of Ijeauty, wealth and fame. When these' 
])eople have accepted a book, it becomes fashionable, and 
if it happens to be really good then they’ve recognised genius 
tvithout knowing it. ’Tomorrow evening then you’ll meet 

the beautiful Feodora ’ 

" ‘But I’ve never heard of ’ 

" ‘You’re a Bantu,’ Rastignac replied laughing. ‘You 
don’t know Feodora! She’s the woman to marry .... gets 

nearly 21.000 pounds either she want.s nobody or 

nobody tvants her! A real feminine problem, a half- 
Russian Parisian or a half-Parisian Russian! She’s the most 
beautiful woman in Paris and the most gracious 1 You’re 

not even a Bantu you’re something betwceen an animal 

and a Bantu .... Adieu, till tomorrow.’ 
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“He swung around and disappeared, ^vithout evein 
waiting [or a reply. How can one explain the fascination 
ol a name? Feodora followed me about like a bad tlvjuglu,. 
’iritli Which one tries to comprotnise. A A’oice constantl) 
tt^hispered to me: ‘You’ll be at Feodora’s tomorrow!’ But 
f fought the voice and tried to crush it tvith all the reason 
at iny dispo.sal. But the name and the tvonian, tveren’t thev 
the symbols of all my desires, the theme of my life? 
T he name ivivakcned all the attificiality in the tvorld, and 
the woman appeared to me with all the problems of passion 
which infatuated me. It was jrerhaps neither the woman 
nor the name, but all the vices in my soul which awoke Kv 
tempt me again. Counte.ss Feodora, rich and trithout a 
lot’er, immune to every Parisian .seduction . . . wasn’t she the 
incarnation of all my hopes and my visions? I could not 
sleep that night ... I Itecmne her lover and, in a few hours, 
enjoyed an entire lifetime, and .savoured its fertile and 
beautiful delights. The next day, incapable of enduring 
the torment of having to wait till the evening, I started 
reading a novel, making it impossible to think of or count 
the time. While I read, the name Feodora echoed through 
my mind like a sound that one hears from afar. Fortunatcl) 
I still posse.sscd a presentable black suit and svhite waistcoat. 
Of all my fortune there still remained thirty francs, which 
. I had sewn in my clothes and hidden in my drawers, so as, 
to place, between a hundred-sou coin and the realisation of 
my fantasies, the thorny bamcr of a search and a harardoits. 
circumnavigation of my room. While I was drc.ssing 1 
pursued my fortune across an ocean of paper. You can 
imagine how rich I was when my gloves could hold suflicient 
money for bread for a month! VV''e never lack money to 
satisfy our tvliims, wc only haggle over llic prices of useful 
and necessary things. How many men there are who tveai 
a hundred-cent coat, a diamond in the knob of their canes, 
and dine for twentyone sousi It seems to me that wc can 
never pay dearly enough for our vainest, pleasures. When 
Rastignac saw me, he smiled at my metamorphosis and 
joked about it. But as we wended our way to the Countcss^ 
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he cliai’itably advised me on ihe way I should coiiducl ni)M’ll 
tOTvards her. He lold me ihaL .she was avaricious, \’ain and 
defiant, but avaricious with astentalion, vain with simplicity 
and defiant v'ilh goodwill. 

“‘I’m only thinking of your future.’ lie told me. ‘lie 
careful Avhai you tell her, .she has a cruel memory and a 
shrewdness that could be the despair o£ a diplomat. She 
belongs to the society of Madame of Serizy and constantly 
visits Maclaine Nucingen and Madame Resiaud. fu France 
her reputation is intact. The Coimte.ss of Carigliano, the 
most siiff-neckcd of the Bonapartist coterie, often spends ti 
.sc'a.son with her. Many young covcombs. the sons of the 
Peers of France hate olfcTed her a name in exchange for a 
fortune, but site has politely turned them all clown. Perhtips 
.she only likes Counts? You're a Count, aren’t you? Co 
ahead then if you like her! ’ 

“This joke only made me feel that Ra.stignac wanted to 
poke fun at me and excite my ciuiosit) . The* result was, 
tvhen we readied the decoiatcd pcrist)'lt' of Feocloni's house, 
my imprisoned pas.sion was in a poro.x^sni of excitement. 
Climbing the long carpeted steps, tvith its strange Rnglisli 
elegance, my heart began to beat fast. My face began to 
turn red and Ijclie my origin and my pride. I felt foolishly 
bourgeois. But you must remember that I had just left :« 
gan-et after three years of poverty. I still had not reulisc'd 
hotv much above the mere trumperies of life those acquired 
treasures, that immense intellectual capital, stood. I s:iw 
a woman of about ttventyeighi ycar.s. dressed in white with 
a fan in her hand and .surrounded liy a cnnvcl of men. 
When .she .saw Raslignac, she rose, 'walked towards us, 
smiled gracefully, and .spoke in a melodious voice. Rastignac 
had introduced me as a man of talent, and his cunning and 
Chiscon emphasis, obtained for me a Ilatiering tvelcomc, 1 
tva.s the object of much attention, tvhich, I must conless, 
confused me, but fortunately, Rastignac had also told them 
of my modesty, I met some sas'ants, some men of letters, some 
•old Ministers and some Peers of France. The conversation, 
a little after my arrit'a!, resumed its normal course, and I, 
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Iceling that I had a reputation to maintain, joined in. I 
made use of .some rather incisive rvord.s, whether intelligent 
or not I cannot tell, but they a'cated quite a sensation. For 
the thousandth time in his life Rastignac had proved himsell 
to Ire a true propliet. Wlien he found that I had had enough 
of society, he took me by the arm and we walked around the 
rooms. 

“ ‘Don’t look as if you’re enamoured of the princess,’ he 
.said to me, ‘the olrjeot of your visit may become obvious*. 

“I'he house tras furnished in exquisite taste. Each 
room, as in some opulent Engli.sh homes, had its own distinct 
character, and the silk hangings, the I'urniturc, and the 
.smallest detail proved my fu'.st imirression, In a boudoir, 
the door of tvhich was hidden Iry tapestry curtains, the 
borders of the curtains, the clock and the designs on the 
(arpet were gothic. The ceiling, with its brown sculptured 
joi,sL,s, had some graceful and original compartments, while 
the wain.scoliug had been artistically worked. But tvhai 
.surprised me was a siniill room, where some imknown artist 
had exhausted our utodern decor, it svas so fresh, suave and 
sober. It resembled a tender Gcnmin ballad. I’hc next 
room I entered revived the century of Louis XIV, which 
produced a bizarre but ^recable contrast. 

“‘You’ll be able to live comfortably I ’ Rastignac said 
rvith an ironical smile. ‘Don’t you find the room fasci- 
nating?’ be added sitting down. 

“But .suddenly he rose, took niy hand led me into the 
bedroom, where, under a canopy of muslin and white silk, 
he showed me a voluptuous bed. 

“ ‘Isn’t there,’ he said in a low r oice, ‘.something 
inimode.st and insolent in permitting us to contemplate that 
throne of love? .And to allow nobotly to share iti If I were 
free. I’d make her .submi.ssive and come crying to m)’ 
door . . .’ 

’’ ‘Are you sure she’s so virtuous?’ 

“ ‘The most audacious men and even the most learned 
have vowed to sleep with her, but they are still merely her 
devoted friends. Isn’t she an enigma?’ 
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"These words immediately excited my jealousy and I 
l)cgan to {ear P'codora’s past. But, in spite of that, I felt 
loverjoyed, and hurriedly reUimed to the gothic boudoir, 
where I met the Countess. She stopped me with a smile, 
jnadc me sit do\vn next to her and questioned me on my 
iivork. She seemed extremely interested, particularly tvhen 
I began to joke about my system and not use stilted pn)- 
fessorial language. She seemed highly amused when I told 
her that the human tvill tras a material force like steam, 
that almost nothing can resist it in the mortil world, and 
that, through it, man can modify anything, even the absolute 
laws of humanity. Feodora’s objections revealed a litie 
intellect. But I allowed her to talk on and then destroyed all 
her arguments djy a single tvord, by drawing her attention to 
a daily fact in life, sleep, which was full of insoluble problems 
lor the savant. I excited her curiosity aitd she remaiuctl 
silent for an instant, when I told her that our ideas were 
based on complete organi.scd beings who li^’cd in an in- 
visible world which influenced our destinies and, as proof, 
I quoted Descartes, Diderot and Napoleon. I apparently 
amused her and, before she left, she invited me to visit her 
again. Either Feodora saw in me some future celebrity who 
\TOuld augnieut her menagerie of savants or I mistook her 
jjolitc invitation to mean something more. . . But in any 
.ca.se I must Itave pleased her. I conjured up all my 
physiological knowledge and my earlier studies to make a 
minute study of her behaviour throughout the evgning. 
Hidden in the embrasure of a window I pried into her mind 
Ijy studying the way she sat dosvn, chatted, called a man, 
questioned him and leaned against a door to listen. Her 
bearing and movements were so fine, the undulations of her 
dress so gracious and she so strongly excited desire that I 
became incredulous of her virtue. If today Feodora dis- 
mrned love .she must at one time have been extremely 
passionate, because her every movement revealed an 
elaborate voluptuousness. There was coquetry in the 'ivay 
she leaned against the wainscoting, as if she were about to 
fall, but yet again she tvas ready to run asvay with the least 
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look that intimidated her. With her arms loosely crossed 
she seemed to breathe out her words, the delicacy o£ which 
irere enhanced Ijy the expression in her eyes. Her bust tvas 
’certainly the most attractive I had seen. A rival troiild 
have perhaps attributed the thickness of her c)ebrows, 
tvhich appeared to meet, to hardness, and criticised the 
almost imperceptible dotvn which covered her face. 1 
found 23assion tviitten everywhere on her. It was tvritten 
in her eyes. Iter beautiful shoulders, 'wliich were worthy of 
tlie 'I'enus de Milo, her features and on her lips. .She was 
more than a tvonian, she was a novel. But all those feminine 
cliarms were tempered by a constant reserve and an extra- 
ordinary coldness, that were in vivid contrast with her entire 
person. Observation as aaitc as mine was necessary to 
tliscover her inherent volujtiuojisness. To explain myself 
more clearly, Feodora tvas a dual personality. Finally, or 
my science was imperfect, and I still had many secrets to 
discover, the Countess posses.sed a beautiful soul, whose 
feelings’ communicated tnemselves to her face and lent it 
lliat charm which subjugated and fascinated us. I felt 
ravished, completely seduced by her, and everything that 
tvas noble, vicious, good or b^d in my heart was gratified. 
Finding myself so moved and exalted, I felt I understood 
tvhat led those artists and diplomats there ; they no doubt 
u’anted to share that delicious emotion which stirred cvciy 
(ibre in my body, wliippcd blood into my smallest vein, 
and sent my brain seething. A woman can be a coquette 
e\;en though she may not fall in love. 

"I "walked from Favibourg Saint-Honord, where Feodora 
lived. It’s a pretty good distance from Cordiers Road, but 
I hardly noticed it even though it was cold. To undertake 
the conquest of Feodora in winter, tvlien I Iiadti’t thirty 
francs and the distance which .sejrarated us was so great I If 
is only a poor young man who realises how costly love ^an 
he in carriages, gloves, linen etc. If love remain platonic 
too long it becomes ruinous. And how could I, who was 
so pale and emaciated, compete with rich, spruce and 
hand, some young men? 
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* “‘Bah! Feodora or clealh! I exclaimed. ‘Feodoia 
means fortune! ' 

“The beautiful gothic boudoir and (he Louis 
room i)assed bcl'ore my eyes, and I satr the Countess again 
in her white dress anti her scduclit e busl, Wlicn I rcaclicd 
my cold, naked and dirty ganet, my mind was still filled 
with thoughts of her and the luxury she lived in. I’hc 
tontrast pul grave thoughts into my mind. . . that is how 
crimes ai'e liorn. My whole body shuddered with anger and 
1 cursed my honest and decent misery and the garret in 
trhich I had achieved so much. I demanded a reason for 
my unhappy state from God, the Devil, my father, society 
and the entire universe. 1 lay down famished, muttering 
ridiculous iinjirecations, but fully resolved to seduce Feodora. 
1 Avill refer only briefly to, my first visits to Feodora’s. I 
flattered her in every way I could, I tried to win her mind, 
and, to make .sure of her love for me, gave her a thousand 
better reasons why she should love herself. I have never 
been indilferent towards her. Slowly my passion grew and 
if, at first, my motives were not very laudable, I soon became 
di.straught with love. I don’t knosv what we conceive love 
to be, both in poetry and conversation, but the feeling 
which suddenly developed in me I have not found jjortvuycd 
cither in the studied rhetoric of Jcan-Jacques Rousseau, in 
the best periods of French literature, or the pictures ol 
Italy. The sight of Bienne lake, some of Ro.s.sini's themes, 
and Murillo’s Madonna alone have transported me into the 
divine regions of ray first love. Nothing in human language, 
no thought helped by colours, words or sounds, expressed 
the perfection of the feeling in my soul! Yes I art is all 
humbug! Love passes througlr an infinite number of 
changes before it finally becomes a part of our life. The 
secret of that imperceptible infusion escapes the artist. 
Apd for a cold man true passion expresses it.self in cries and 
teclious sighs. Love has a naiVe source ... it leaves its bed 
of water-cresses and flowers, and as it flows, it changes its 
aspect with every tvave, until it finally throws iLself into an 
incommensurable ocean, where immature minds find only 
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monotony but 'tvhere great souls engulf themselves in 
perpetual contemplation. How can I dare to describe those 
transitory shades of feeling, those nothings which are so 
valuable, those words tvhose meanings exhaust all the 
treasures of language and those glances more pregnant than 
the richest poems? At each of the mystic stages by which 
we fall insensibly in love with a woman an abyss opens to 
swallow up all the poem written. How can we explain the 
mysterious agitations of the soul when we lack words to 
portray the visible mysteries of beauty? How many hours 
Ime I not spent in ineffable contemplation of her I Was 
1 happy? Aiout what? I don’t know. At that moment 
her face would be resplendent with light, and the imper- 
ceptible down which covered her delicate skin would softly 
outline the contours with the grace that we admire in the 
distant lines of the horizon when they lose themselves in the 
sun. It seemed that her radiant face was the very source 
of light itself. Then a shadow would pass over it and vary 
the expressions and change the shades. Often a thought 
would depict itself on her marble-like forehead, her eyelids 
svould flicker and her features become agitated liy a smile. 
I don’t know what reflections from her hair touched her 
fresh temples, but with each vai-^ation it almost seemed as 
if she had spoken. Each nuance of her beauty brought new 
delight to my eyes and revealed unknown charms. I read 
emotion and hope in every change of her face. The 
.sound of her voice mada»me delirious. I’m sure I could 
have held a live coal in the hollow of my hand when she 
'passed her delicate fingers through my .hair. It was no 
longer mere admiration or desire, but a fatal charm. 
Often, when I had returned to my garret, I would see 
Feodora indistinctly and vaguely share her life. If she 
suffered, I would suffer too. How many times haven’t I 
seen her in the middle of the night evoked by the force of 
my own ecstasy 1 As sudden as a flash of light she would 
hurl ray pen aside, drive science and study away, and force 
me to admire her. Then, suddenly, I would awake crying. 
One day, after having promised to see a show with me, 

6 
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she capriciously refused to go, and asked me to leave her 
alone. Desperate at her refusal, tvhich cost me a day’s tvork 
and, shall I say, my last a-own, I ^vent to the show iny.self, 
But I had hardly sat down when an electric shock seemed to 
pass through nve. A voice said: 'She’s there 1’ I returned 
and found the Countess alone, hidden away in the shadotvs 
of her room. It tvas incredible hotv easily I was able to 
find her, my soul seemed to fly out totvards her as an insect 
to a flower. But what made me return? The cause is to 
be found in our inner nature which, perhaps, would surprise 
superficial minds, but which in reality is as simple as the 
evcry<lay phenomena we see around us. I was not astonished 
but offended. In my passion I met the living proofs of the 
system I had established. The alliance between the savant 
and love, of veritable idolatry and science, was sorae-what 
bizarre. 'iVhen Feodora saw me she became serious and 
slightly embarrassed. Although tve had never .spoken of 
love, although I had not yet revealed my secret to her, there 
was a sort of understanding between us. She would confide 
her plans to me and often she would ask me, with uneasy 
friendliness, if I would see her the next day. When, she felt 
she had said something intelligent she would look at me as 
if she wanted to please me exclusively; if I sulked she 
would become caressing, and if she made a mistake I had 
some sort of right to correct her ; if I committed a fault I 
would have to supplicate her for a long time before she 
forgave me. But we ratlier liket^ihose petty quarrels. She 
was so charming and coquettish and I tvas more than happy! 
But when I entered her room our former intimacy seemed 
to have suddenly stopped, and we faced each other like ttvo 
strangers. The Countess was frigid and I feared a niishaj). 

“ ‘You must come with me,’ I told her. 

“The weather had suddenly changed. When we 'wcul 
out it was snowing. Our carriage could not go up to (he 
door of the theatre and, -when the commissionaire saw 
Feodora would have to walk, he held an umbrella above our 
heads. When we reached the top of the steps he held out 
his hand for a tip. I had no money on me. It was a terrible 
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blow to my \'aniiy to h,ive to refuse him and I felt the man’s 
sorrow when the t'alet pushed him aside. When we returned 
home, Feodora, tv'ho rvas preoccupied or pretended to be 
pi'coccupied, an.swered ray question in monosyllables. I 
remained silent. It tvas a horrible moment. We sat before 
I he fireplace and, trhen the ralct had retired, the Countess 
turned totvards me, tvith indescribable solemnity, and said: 

“ ‘Ever since I returned to France, my Wtune has 
tempted many young men. I have received declarations of 
love tvhich should have more than satisfied my pride. I have 
, met young men tvhose affection for me has been so sincere 
and profound, that they tvould have married me even if I 
tverc the poor woman J once was. I must also tell you that 
I have not only been offered riches but titles, and nobody 
has been so foolish as to make the offer again. If my 
affection for you were light I wouldn’t give you a warning 
in which there is more friendship than pride. I am familiar 
tv'ith the scenes of d’/lrsinoe, d'Arammte and I therefore 
,*know the replies I might expect to hear in similar cir- 
cumstances. But I hope today I won’t be misjudged by a 
superior young man by revealing, as it tvere, ray very soul'. 

' "She spoke as calmly as an advocate or a notary 
explaining the grounds of a case or the articles of a contract 
to his clients. The clear and seductive tone of her voice 
contained not the least emotion, and her face and her 
bearing, always noble and fine, was cold and curt like a 
diplomat. She had no doubt thought out her words and 
prepared the scene beforehand. Oh! my dear friend, tvhen 
tvomcn take pleasure in wounding one’s heart, they arc 
adorable! One day they will reward us for what we suffer, 
as God does, they say. They will retvard us a hundredfold, 
and then isn’t their wickedness itself full of love? But who 
can endure being tortured by a cold, indifferent woman? 
Isn’t that corporal punishment? At that moment, Feodora, 
U'ithout knowing it, tvas trampling on all my hopes, breaking 
my life and destroying my future tvith the intlillerence and 
innocent cruelty of a child, who, out of curiosity, tears out 
tJte wings of a butterfly. 
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“‘Latei,’ Feodora added, ‘I hope you will accept ihat 
.sincere alTection which I offer to all my frieud.s, '['oAvards 
them you Avill ahvays find me good and devoted. I would 
gwe my very life for (hem... But I*mu.s( .slop. Yon are 
ihe only man to Avhom I have said’. 

“At first Arords failed me. I could hardly supprc.ss ihe 
strong feelings Avhich arose in my heart. But gradually 1 
regained mastery over myself. 

“ ‘If I told you I loved you,’ I said smiling, ‘you Avill 
probably dismiss me, and if I Avere indifferent, you Avill 
certainly punish me in .some AA'ay. Priests, magistrates and 
Avomen never .strip them.selA'es entirely. To have Avarned 
me in such a sisterly fashion you must have been afraid of 
losing me, and that thought .satisfies my pride. But let’s 
leave egotism alone. You are perhaps the only Avoman 
with whom I can di.scu.ss, philosophically, a decision so 
contrary to human nature. You arc really quite an enigma. 
Well, let’s search (ogetlier — and in good faith— for the 
reason of that psychological anomaly. Do you suffer, like 
many proud AVomen who admire their OAvn perfections, from 
a subtle egotism which makes you regard Avith horror the 
^ thought of belonging to a man? Then you’ll be a thousand 
times more beautiful to me!_^ Did you suffer the first time 
you fell in loA'e? Perhaps you’re afraid that maternity Avould 
ravage your elegant waist? Isn’t that one of your best 
reasons for refusing to fall in love? Or do you suffer from 
deformity, that forces you to be virtuous in .spite of yourself? , 
I hope you’re not offended by what I say. I am merely 
discussing, studying the question — I’m a Uiousand 
leagues from love. If nature can make people blind from 
birth, she can very well create women ugly, dumb and blind 
to all love. Really, you’re a precious subject for meclical 
study! But you arc right in distrusting men ; many of 
them are perfectly odious, and you must scorn them because 
there isn’t a living man worthy of youl ’ 

“I will not repeat to you all the sarcasms I uttered 
laughingly. But the most trenchant words, the sharpest 
irony did not affect her in the least it brought not the 
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slightest movement or gestiu'c of resentment. She listened 
lo me with that habitual smile on her lips, the smile that 
she wore like a garb, ahvays the same for her friends, her 
acquaintances and strangers. 

" ‘Aren’t I tolerant to allow you to talk to me like that?’ 
she .said when I was silent. ‘Many women would probably 
close their doors on you for being so i mpertinen t*. 

" ‘You can, if you want to, and give me no reason for it,’ 

“When I said that I was ready to kill her if .she 
dismissed me.” 

“ ‘You’re a fool,’ she said laughing. 

“ ‘Have you ever thought,’ I said, ‘what clfect violent 
loAC has? A man in despair lus often killed his mistress’. 

• “ ‘It's better to be dead than unhappy,' she replied 
coldly. ‘Men who are so passionate are callable of abandon- 
ing their wives to poverty after having dissipated their 
fortune.’ 

“Her logic durabfoimded rae. I clearly saw anjib^ 
between her and myself. Wc would neter be able to 
understand each other. 

“ ‘Adieu,’ I said coldly to her. 

“ ‘Adieu,’ ,shc replial inclining her head tvith friendli- 
ness. ‘Till tomorrow.’ 

“I looked at her for a moment, my heart full of all the 
lo\e lluit I was renouncing. She was standing and gave me 
tliat banal smile of hers, the detestable smile of a marble 
statue trying to be loving. Can you conceive, my dear 
friend, how sad I was as I returned home in the snow, 
Jiaving lost everything? But it was no longer the money 
that disturbed me but my soul. I went over the strange 
conversation that we had had, and began to doubt the value 
of tvords and thoughts! But I still loved her, I still loved 
that cold woman with her cold heart. When I passed the 
Institute I suddenly began to feel hungry. But I hadn’t a 
]3enny on me, and, to complete my misery the snow had 
destroyed my hat. How could I enter a salon in future and 
present myself before an elegant woman in a soiled hat? ' 
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By extreme care, coupled willi the foolish fashion that 
condemns us to constantly hold our hats in our hands, I 
had been able to preserve mine in a dubious state. Wilhout 
being curiously new or obviously old, and denuded of its 
fur, it passed for the hat of a carclul man; but il had 
reached the last stage of its life . . . tattered, dejected and 
torn, it was a tvorthy representative of its master. Not 
possc.ssing thirty sous, I lost ray painstaking elegance. How 
many sacrifices 1 had made for Feodora! I had often for- 
feited a week’s bread to go and see her. But to desert my 
work and to have to fast was nothing! To have to tvalk 
through the streets of Paris without getting myself splashed, 
to avoid the rain and arrive at her house as elegant as tlie 
coxcombs who surrounded her, ah! that, for a lovesick and 
distracted poet, was certainly a difficult task! My tvholt* 
iuture happiness depended on a speck of dirt on my tvhite 
traistcoat. How could 1 give up seeing her if I dirtied or 
wet myself! I hadn’t five sous to have my shoes cleaned! 
Afy love seemed to grow 'with all tliesc petty considerations, 
magnified b)' a sensitise, man like me. We ettnnoL speak 
to tvomen, tvho live in a world of luxury and elegance, oi 
self-devotion. They sec the world through a prism ■whicli 
paints everything gold. Made optimists by their egotism, 
cruel by their good breeding they arc completely indifferent 
to any sorrow ijecausc they wrap themsch'cs up entirely in 
pleasure. A penny for them could never l)e a million svhile, 
on the other hand, a million seems but a penny. But il' 
they are forced to make sacrifices in love,’ they sec that thes 
arc delicately covered with a veil and shrouded in silence. 
My sorrow condemned me to the most dreadful sufferings 
. . . but then, tvould you say that the mere pleasure of being 
near her svas a sufficient reward? The Countc.ss had com- 
pletely changed my whole .scn.se of values. I had alway.s 
been indifferent tmvards ray toilet ; by uosv I rc.spccLcd nn 
clothes ... I would rather be wounded than allow nri 
frock-coat to be torn! You svill understand then my stiitt- 
of mind while I walked to Feodora’s. As I neared my home 
I .saw a beam of light throtm from the triiidotv across the 
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road. Pauline and hci’ mother were waiting up for me. 
.Suddenly I heard my name mentioned and I listened. 

“ ‘Raphael,’ Pauline was saying, ‘is much better than the 
student at Number 7 1 He has .such pretty fair hair I Don’t 
you find something in his voice. . . I don’t know what . . . 
something which stirs the heart? And then, although he's 
.a little proud, he’.s so good and has such distinguished 
inanncrsl OhI he’s really nicel I’m sure all the women 
must be mad about liiml ’ 

“ ‘You talk as if you’re in love with him,’ Madame 
(^raudin observed. 

“‘Oh! I only love him as a brother,’ Pauline replied 
laughing. ‘I should be pretty ungrateful if' I didn’t love 
him at all! Hasn’t he taught me music, drawing, grammar 
and everything I know? You pay no attention to my 
progi'ess, mother. But I’ve become so learned that I shall 
.soon be able to give lessons, and we can have a servant.’ 

“I discreetly retired and, after having made a noise to 
announce my presence, entered the room for my lamp, 
tvhich Pauline offered to light. Poor child, ,shc jiad healed 
my tvounds deliciously. That naive eulogy gave me 
courage. I needed some such tonic, anct to hear au 
impartial judgment on the true value of ray a.ssets. My 
hopes returned and were reflected in everything I saw 
around me. Or it may have been that I had never very 
seriously examined the room which Pauline and her mother 
occupied. It was really a fine scene, something like those 
naive pictures which tho.se Flerai-sh painters have produced 
for us. The mother wa.s seated in one corner of the hearth, 
knitting, with a benevolent smile on her Ups. Pauline wa.s 
svorking on some fire-screens. Her own colouring and the 
brushes spread out on a small tabic beside her, produced 
a lively effect. But wlicn .she was standing up to light my 
lamp, with the light full on her face, it svas impossible not 
to admire her pink and transparent hands, the beauty of 
her head and her virginal attitude 1 The night and the 
silence which it brought enhanced the charm of that peace- 
ful scene. The continuous work which they undertook 
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almost gaily revealed a noble and religious resignation. An 
indefinable harmony existed between things and jpersons. 
The cold luxury of Feodora’s home awoke my passion, but 
that humble misery and natural goodness refreshed niy 
soul. Perhaps I felt humiliated in the presence of luxury. 
When I was near Pauline, while .she was lighting my lamp, 
she glanced at me and .suddenly exclaimed: 

“ ‘God! But you look paid Ahl he’s all wetl Mother 
please . . . You’re partial to milk, aren’t you Monsieur 
Raphael? We’ve had .some cream this evening, would you 
like to taste some?’ 

“She pounced like a small cat on a porcelain bowl i>l 
milk, and gave it to me so gently that I hesitated. 

“ Tour’e not refusing?’ .she said in an altered voice. 

"But in our pride we understood each other. Pauline 
seemed to become aware of her poverty and to I'cproach 
me for my haughtine.ss. I immediately softened. The 
cream was perhaps her breakfast for the next day, but I 
accepted. The poor girl tried lo hide her joy but it 
sparkled in her eyes. 

“ ‘I need it,’ I said sitting down. ‘Well, since I .shall 
have to be leaving soon I want to thank you both for the 
kindnass you’ve shown me.’ 

“ ‘Oh! that’s nothing! ’ Pauline replied laughing, trying 
to hide her emotion. 

“ ‘My piano,’ I continued as if I hadn’t heard her, ‘Is 
one of Erard’s best instruments. Take it. I don’t think I 
shall be able to take it on the journey I’m going to make.’ 

“The melancholy tone in which these words were said 
aroused the two women, who looked at me willi a curiosity 
mixed with fear. The affection that 1 had searched for in 
the cold regions of the wide world I found there at that 
moment sincere, without pomp and durable. 

“ ‘There’s no need for any anxiety,’ the mother said. 
‘Stay here. My husband’s on his way home at this moment. 
This evening, while I read tire Go.spel of St, John, Pauline 
held up the Bible with our key attached to it . . . and it 
turned. That proves that Gaudin is well and protsperous. 
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We’ll be rich. Gaudin will return a millionaire. I san- 
him in a dream on a boat full of .serpents. And the water 
was disturbed, which signifies gold and gems from across 
the .seas.’ 

“Those empty but friendly words, like the vague songs 
tvilh which a mother soothes the fears of her child, calmed 
me. The tone and the look of that good woman cxprc.sscd 
that friendly concern which, though it may not efface 
unhappiness, yet appeased and deadened it. More intelli- 
gent than her mother, Pauline stared at me carefully and 
anxiously, I thanked both the mother and the daughter 
and retired. When I found myself alone in my room, m) 
fatal imagination conjured up a thousand baseless plans and 
dictated the most absurd decisions. Many men, even in 
their ruin, still possess some resources, but I had nothing. 
Ahl my dear friend, we condemn poverty and misery too' 
readily. We .should be more indulgent towards it, because 
it is the most lively of all social solvents. Where there is 
misery you find neither shame, crime, virtue nor intellect. 
At that moment I felt weak, like a yoting girl on her knees 
before a tiglr. A man who is poor and not the prey of 
passion is master of himself. Love is a .sort of religion for 
most of us and we only respect ourselves in the lives of 
others. It is then that it becomes the most horrible ’of all 
sorrows, the hopeful .sorrow, which makes you endure the 
tortures. I fell asleep having resolved to visit Rastignac the 
next day and to tell him of Feodora’s singular resolve, 

‘“Ahl Ahl’ Rastignac exclaimed when he saw me 
enter his room at 9 o’clock the next morning, 'I know why 
your’c here . . . Feodora’s dismissed you. Some good people, 
jealous of your influence over the Countess, have announced 
your marriage, God knows the follies of your rivals and 
the calumnies of which you have been the object! ’ 

“ ‘Explain younsclfl ’ I said. 

“ ‘I remember how sublimely the Countess always 
behaved towards my own impertinences. I was then a 
villain who had not' suffered enough, and I did not .sec in 
her indulgence the patient charity of love.’ 
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“ ‘Not so fast,’ I said to the Gascon. 

“ ‘Feodora possesses the penciraiiiig mind naiural to all 
u'omen who are profoundly egotistical. She imist have 
judged you at a moment when you trerc thinking of any- 
ihing but her fortune and her luxury. In spite of yourscll 
.she must have read your very soul. I think I’\c pul you 
on the tvrong path. In spite ol her fine mind and manneis. 
I'’eodora seems to be too imperious, like all -women tvho 
enjoy only intellectual pleasures. For her, happiness is 
u'holly in social well-being. Sentiment trith her is mere 
j)lay-acting . . .’ 

“Rastignac siioke to the deaf. I interrnpied him aitd 
told him, with apparent gaiety, of my financial position. 

“ ‘Yesterday evening’, he told me, ‘everything I had was 
taken away from me, otherwise I would have willingly shared 
my pur.se witli you. But, anyway, let’s have some dinner, 
w'c may meet some fools ’ 

“He dressed him, self and, looking like ttro millionaires, 
tve arrived at the Paris Cafd. The Gascon confoiuided me 
by the ease of his manners and his imperturbable aplomb. 
As we finished our dinner Rastignac, when lie saw one ol 
those elegantly dressed dandies enter, suddenly turned to 
me and whispered: 

“ ‘Flcre’s your chance.’ 

"And he waved to the man, srho seemed to be looking 
lor a convenient table where he could talk to .someone. 

“ ‘That libertine’, Rastignac tvhispercd, ‘has been 
decorated for having published sonic books which he him- 
self doc.s not understand. He’s a chemist, a historian, a 
novelist, and a publicist. He has a share in I don’t knmv'- 
how many theatres and is a.s ignorant as Dora Miguel's 
donkey. He’s not a man, he’.s a name, a familiar public 
label. In two words he’s a moral lialf-ca.stc, being neltlicr 
lully honest nor completely a knave. He’s ivliat the world 
knoivs as an honourable man . . , Well, my dear friend, 
and how are you?’ Rastignac .said to the stranger u'ben he 
sat down at a neighbouring table. 
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“ 'Neither good nor bad . . . I’m overwhelmed with 
trork, I have the necessary material for a volume of historical 
memoirs, but I don’t knot? under tvhose name to publish it. 
Thai’s worrying- me... and I must work fast, because 
memoirs are going- out of fashion.’ 

“ ‘Are they contemporary or old memoirs, and on ivhat?’ 

“ 'On Collicr’.s affair.’ 

“ ‘Isn’t that a miracle?’ Raslignac said laughing. 
‘Monsieur Valentine,’ he continued, pointing towards me, 'is. 
a friend of mine and a future celebrity. He once had an 
aunt at Court, a Duchess, and for the past two years hc’.s 
been tvorking on a Royalist history of the Revolution’. He 
leaned towards the stranger and \rhispcrcd: ‘He’s a 
talented man, but a fool. You can publish your memoirs 
under his aunt’s name at ;i hundred croums a volume.’ 

" ‘Agreed,’ rcijliccl the other, raising his cravat. 'Waiter, 
my oysters, quickly! ’ 

“ ‘Yes, but I trant tweiuyfive louis as my commission 
tuid you must pay me in advance for the first volume.’ 

" ‘No, no. I’ll adt ance you only fifty crou'iis.' 

“Rastignac re})eatcd this comersation to me in ;i 
tvhisper and then, u'ithoiu waiting for a reply, turned tO’ 
the stranger and .said; 

“ ‘We agree. Mdicn am sve conclude this business?’ 

" ‘Meet me here at 7 o’clock tomornnr.’ 

"We rose. Rastignac ga\c the ivaiter some money, put 
the bill in his pocket, and we left. I sras stupefied by the 
frit’olous and indifTcrciu manner in trhich lie had sold im 
respectable aunt, the Duchess of Moutbauron. 

“ ‘I prefer to go to Brazil and teach the Indians Algebra, 
of which I don’t knotv a rrord, than soil the name of m\ 
family! ’ 

“Raslignac burst out laughing. 

“You’re a fool! ’ he said. ‘Take the 1111) crowns, hut 
tshen the Memoirs are completed, refuse to has'c them 
pub]i,shed under your aunt’s name. The Duchess ol 
Montbauron, her beauty and her slippers are altogether 
-worth about six hundred francs. If the bookseller won’t 
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pay you that sum, he could easily liad some old industrial 
Knight or some disreputable Countess to sign the memoirs.’ 

“ ‘Oh! ’ I exclaimed, ‘why did I leave my virtuous' 
garret? The world is fihhv and ignoblel ’ 

" ‘You’re still a child. Listen to me. As for the Memoirs, 
of course, the public will judge their worth, but don’t you 
think you’re being paid handsomely for a very urieqtial 
share in the tvork? Besides iwentyfivc louis is a much 
bigger sura for you than a thousand francs for him.’ 

" ‘In other words,’ I stiid with emotion, ‘I need the 
money, and I must thank you for it. Twentyfive louis trill 
make me very rich . . .’ 

“ ‘. . . And much richer than you think,’ he replied 
laughing. ‘If Finot gives me my commission, don't you 
think I’d give it to you? But let’s go to the Boulogne 
Woods. Your Countess will be there, and I'll show you the 
pretty widow I’m going to marry, a charming person. She 
reads Kant, Schiller, Jean-Panl and a whole crowd of other 
hydraulic books. It’s become a mania tvith her to ask me 
my opinion. I have to pretend to understand German 
sentimentality and a heap ‘of ballads. I haven’t yet been 
able to break her off from her literary enthusiasm. If .she 
cries over some passage from Goethe, I’m obliged to cry with 
her. But after all she gets fifty thousand pounds and she 
has the prettiest hands and feet in the ■\voiid! . . 

“We saw the Counte.ss in a beautiful carriage. She 
graciously wished us and threw me a smile that I thouglu 
Avas divine and full of love. Ahl how happy I was! I felt 
she still loved mel Light, gay and contented, I found my 
friend’s inistrc.ss charming. Everything around me, the 
trees, the air, the sky and all nature, seemed to veflcci 
Feodora’.s smile. W^ien we returned by the Champs- 
Elysecs we went to Rastignac’s hatter and tailor. The 
Collier affair placed me at a definite advantage. In fulurc I 
would be able to compete with the elegant and graceful 
young men who bustled around Feodora. When I returned 
home, I shut myself up in my room and sat by my window. 

I reviewed my life, its joys and its sorrotvs. How tempos- 
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tiious a life one can lead even between the four walls of ai 
fiarret! The human soul is like a fairy that remo^'es the 
‘flaiv in diamonds and, under her wand, enchanted palaces, 
appear like flowers in the field under the warm rays of the 

.sun The following day, at about midday, Pauliirc 

knocked at my door, and brought me . . . can you guess, 
what? A letter from Feodora! The Countess wanted me 
to take her to the Luxembourg, and from there to go on to 
tlie Museum and the Gardens. 

“ 'The commissionaire’.s waking for a reply,’ Pauline 
told me after a moment’s silence. 

"I promptly scribbled a letter rvhich Pauline took 
down for me. I dressed, but when I had nearly completed 
my toilet, a cold .shiver ran down my spine. Would Feodorai 
rvant to walk or go in a carriage? Would it be fine, or 
would it rain? And whether she walks or goes in a carriage 
can one be certain of a woman’s mind? She won’t have any 
money on her and woujd ask me to give an urchin ai 
hundred sous because his rags arc so pretty. 

“I hadn’t a farthing on me, and would only get some 
money that evening. Ohl in such crises how dearly a poet 
pays for the intellectual strength in whicli he has invested 
by hard work and starvation! A thousand horrible thoughts 
pricked my mind like so many darts. I looked at the sky 
from the window and the weather seemed most uncertain. 
I may have to engage a carnage for the day. Would not the 
thought of not meeting Finot that evening interfere with 
my happiness? I did not feel strong enough to endure so 
many fears. In spite of the certainty of finding nothing, I 
attempted a thorough search of my room. I looked for 
imaginary crowns at the bottom of my straw mattres.s, 1 
explored everything, even an old pair of shoes. After having 
turned my furniture upside down I stared dejectedly at it. 
Can you imagine my joy when, on opening my writing table 
drawer for the seventh time, I saw indolently stuck on one- 
of the hoards, crouching cunningly in a comer, but clean 
and brilliant like a star, a beautifol hundred-sou coin? 1 
’ questioned neither its silence nor its guilt by hiding itself,, 
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Init kissed it as a friend of the unEovtunate and greeted it 
\vith a cry that echoed through the house. Pauline, as pale 
a,s a svall, appeared at ihe door. 

'“I- thought’, .she said in a shaky \oice, ‘you were ill! 
The coinmissionaii'c . . . but it doesn’t matter, niy mother 
paid him . . .’ 

“She ran out of the room. Poor childl I wish she 
icoulcl have shared my joy. At that moment my soul seemed 
to has’e been filled with all tire happiness in the world, and 
I felt I should restore to the miserable u'hat I had stolen 
from them. We arc nearly ahvays correct in our presenti- 
ments of adversity. The Countess had sent away her 
■carriage. By one of those unexplainable caprices of almost 
all pretty women she had decided to walk to the Gardens. 

“ ‘But it’s going to rain,’ I told her. 

"But she seemed to lake pleasure in doing exactly the 
contrary. Fortunately, it was line all the time we were in 
the Luxembourg. Soon, however, a dark threatening cloud 
appeared in the sky and we were forced to take a carriage. 
^VheI^ we reached the boulevards, the rain stopped and the 
■sky became clear. I wanted to dismiss the carriage at the 
Museum, but Feodora insisted that I keep it. What torture 1 
But I soon forgot about it as I wandered with her down the 
•shady alleys of the Gardens, feeling the pressure of her arm 
■on mine. It was like dreaming in broad daylight and I’m 
■sure she must have discovered my happiness because I had 
a silly smile on my face. But there tvas nothing amorous 
in her movements in spite of their apparent voluptuousness. 
And tvhen I tried, in our convei'sation, to associate myself 
u'ith her life, she revealed an eccentric and incomprehensible 
vivacity. There seemed to be nothing to bring us together. 
It is impossible 'to describe the di.scord which exists between 
two people, because we have not yet learnt to see a thought 
behind a movement. We can only feel it instinctively but 
cannot express it. 

"During tho.se ^'iolent paroxysm.s of my heart,’’ Raphael 
continued after a moment’s .silence, as if replying to a 
cfuestion which he himself had raised, "I did not dissect my 
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seiisatioas, analyse my happiness or count the heals oi my 
heart, as a miser might examine and treigh his gold. Oh, 
no I But today experience throtvs her melancholy light oil 
(hose past events, and the memor}' throirs them up again 
as the sea, bit by bit, throws up die debris ot a shipirreck 
on the beach. 

" ‘You can do me an important favour,’ the Countess 
told me, a little confused. ‘Surely I could ask you, at least 
in the name of friendship?’ 

“I looked at her unhappily. Far from being fricndl)’ 
and affectionate, she seemed to be mii yking at me. But she 
was a consummate actre.ss . The tone of her voice and the 
look in her face suddehly changed and tvith it my hopes 
revived. 

" ‘The presence of the Duke of Navarriens,’ she con- 
tinued in a cajoling voice, ‘near a most powerful person in 
Russia would be most useful to me, and his intervention 
might bring justice to bear on an affair which at the same 
time concerns both my fortune and my place in the world, 
that is, the recognition of my marriage to the Emperor. 
Isn’t he your cousin? A letter from him would decide every- 
thing.’ 

“ ‘I shall do whatever you ask me,’ I told her. 

“ ‘You’re so good,’ she said patting my hand. ‘Hai'c 
dinner with me. I’ll tell you everything.’ 

"The woman who was so mistrustful and discreet, from 
whom nobody had heard anything about her life, was going 
to confide in me. We drove to her home. I emptied ni)' 
pockets to satisfy the coachman. But t had spent a beautiful 
day, alone with the Counte.ss. It tvas the first time I had 
enjoyed such a privilege. Up to that time, the world, v’ilh 
its awkward politeness and cold customs, had separated us, 
even during her sumptuous dinners. But at that moment 
1 felt that 1 lived under her roof and that she was mine. 
My vagabond i magituition removed all the obstacles in my 
way," airanged the events of her life to my liking and plunged 
tne in happiness. I admired her busy over some minor 
details, as a husband might, and took pride in helping her 
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to remove her hat and shawl. She Iclt me lor a moment 
and then returned tvith her hair arranged and looking 
charming. She had done that for me! During dinner she 
was most attentive and charming about a thousand things, 
trhich, though small, were half her life. When we were 
alone together before a bright fire, surrounded by the most 
desirable of oriental luxuries, when I saw that woman, 
whose celebrated beaut) sent all hearts palpitating and who 
was so difficult to conquer, .seated next to me talking to me, 
my happine.ss bordered on suffering. To my mi.sfortune 1 
remembered that I had to meet Finot. 

“ ‘So soon?’ she asked when she saw me taking my hat. 

“She loved me! At least that’s what I believed when 
I heard her pronounce those two words in a care.ssing voice. 
To prolong my ecstasy I would have gladly bartered two 
years of my life for each hour tliat she wanted me to stay. 
My happiness increased in .spite of the money I had lost! 

It was midnight before she sent me away. Ncverthelcs.s, it 
cost me many anxieties, beaiuse I was afraid that I had lost 
die business of the memoirs. I ran to sec Rastignac and 
together wc awoke Finot early next morning. He read out 
a short agreement, in which there was no mention of ray 
aunt, and when it had been signed, he paid me fifty francs. 
All three of us had breakfast together. When I had paid 
for my new hat and cleared my other debts, I had only 
thirty francs left. But most of my difficulties were removed, 
at least for some days. From that day I broke atvay from 
tha monastic and studious life I had led for three years. I ■ 
went regularly to see Feodora, and strove to surpass in 
appearance the extravagances of the coterie that was usiuilly 
to be found hi her home. Believing myself to have escaped 
forever from misery, I rt^ained my mental freedom, easily 
defeated my rivals and altogether passed for a chaiming and 
irresistible person. However, there were people who 
charitably praised my intellect at the expense of my feelings. 
Some remarked tliat I could never be so gay and lively if I 
had been a slave of love. But I was stupidly amorom iij, 
the presence of Feodora! When I was alone with her, I 
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iviis oitcn speechless and, when I did speak, I lelt foolish. 
Behind my gaiety I hid a frightful sorrotv, like a courtesan. 
I tried to make myself indispensable in Feodora’s life and 
her happiness. I u'ould be with her almost every day, her 
slave, constantly at her beck and call. After having wasted 
practically the whole day I would return home to tvork all 
night, sleeping only for about two or three hours. I soon, 
hotvever, found myself penniless and, vain and elegant 
tvithout money, in love with a chimera, I returned to that 
precarious existence in which my profound unhappiness 
tvas carefully hidden under the deceitful appearance ol 
luxury. But my sufrering.s this time tvere less acute, I had 
probably become too familiar with them. Often the only 
food T ate was the cake and tea so par.simoniou.sly oITerecl at 
the salons. The .snni]3tuoHs dinners that the Countess 
sometimes gave kept me up for nearly two days. I used all 
my time, in)' dloris and my knoivlcdge to understand the 
impenetrable eharacter ol Feodora. U]) to that time hope 
and despair had inllucneed ray attitude towards her, and 
in turn I 'would regard her as the most loving and the most 
indifferent tvoraan. But those alternations of joy and 
sorrow soon became intolerable. I ivanted to settle matteis 
once and for all, and put an end to the horrible struggle 
in my mind and soul. 1 knew that a great abyss existed 
between us, and the Countess ju-stified all my fears. T had 
novel seen her cry and, at the theatre, a lender .scene would 
find her cold and mocking. She rescived all her feelings 
for herself and understood neither the joys nor the sorrows 
of others. Ready to make any .sacrifice for her, 1 very nearly 
disgraced ra)'.sc]f by visiting my relative the Duke of 
Navarriens. a conceited man who was openly ashamed of my 
poterty. He received me with that cold politeness tvhich 
made his words and his gestures seem like insults. But his 
uneasine.ss only excited ray pity, and I in turn was ashamed 
of his pettiness in the midst of so much grandeur and his 
poverty in the midst of so much luxury. After some in- 
consequential chatter I told him the object of ray s'isit. 
The change in his manner, from cold indifference to 

7 
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alfectation, disgusted me. Well, he trent to see the Counte.«. 
She seemed to have found in him some unknown 
charm, completely .seduced him and dt.scu.s.sed, without my 
knowledge, that my.sterious business of which I knew not 
a tvord. I had been only a means for her . , . ! She seemed 
not to be aware of me when my cousin was with her, and 
she received me with less pleasure than when I was linst 
presented to her. One evening she humiliated me before 
the Duke with one of tho.se looks and gestures of hers which 
it is impossible to describe. I left the house almost in 
tears, with a thousand plans of vengeance, including rape 
and murder ... I would often accompany her to a concert, 
and seated next to her, would contemplate her beauty while 
listening to the music, exhausting my soul in the double 
joy of love and music. I would then take Feodora's hand 
and study her features and her eyes, soliciting a fusion of 
our feelings, that sudden harmony, tvhich, awakened by the 
music, could make our souls vibrate in unison. But her 
hand was dead and licr eyes dumb. When she noticed that 
the fire of my pa.ssion revealed itself on almost every one 
of my features, she would only ihrotr me one of those 
affected smiles which are .so easily produced on the lips of 
those who frcciuent the salons. She wa.s not listening to tlte 
music. The divine compositions of Rossini, Cimarosa and 
Zingarelli awakened no feeling in her. Her soul was arid. 
Feodora presented herself at the concert like a spectacle 
within a spectacle. Her lorgnette incessantly travelled from 
box to box. Although outwardly tranquil, she wa.s uneasy, 
because she was the victim of fashion. Her box, her cap, 
her carriage and her person meant everything to her. You 
often meet people who, undpr a hard bronze-like appearance, 
hide a delicate and tender heart, but Feodora hid a heart of 
bronze under a frail and gracious exterior. With my 
scientific knowledge I could read her like an open book. 
If good breeding consisted in being thoughtful of others, 
being kind to them and trying to make them happy, then 
Feodora, in spite of her refinement, had not quite effaced, 
all traces of her plebeian origin. When she showed 
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consideration for others it was mere hypocrisy, and her 
manners, instead of being inborn, had been laboriously 
acquired. But her favourites found her honeyed words the 
expression of her goodness, and her pretentious exaggeration 
a noble enthusiasm. I alone had studied her carefully and 
stripped her of the thin bark which was sufficient for the 
t\orld and she could no longer deceive me. I knew the 
dainty tvoraan to the very bottom of her soul. When some 
Jool coxnplimented or praised her I felt ashamed. And yet 
I ahvays loved herl I wanted to thaw that cold exterior 
ol hers. If I could only open her heart to the inherent 
tenderness of women, if I could initiate her into the sub- 
limity of devotion, I would Iiavc seen her as a perfect 

being She would have become an angel. Unfortunately, 

I loved her as a man and a poet. Any conceited or cunning 
fool could have perhaps triumphed over her. Vain and 
aitificial herself, she tvould have responded readily to the 
language of vanity. It made me sad to think that one day 
jjcrhaps she would find herself without a friend in the world, 

• leading a lonely life. One evening I had the courage to 
tell her so and she replied: 

“ ‘I’ll always have money ; with gold one can create the 
atmosphere necessary for a comfortable life.’ 

“I was thunder-stxuck by her logic and cursed myself 
lor being so stupidly enamoured of her life of luxury. If I 
could not love Pauline, hadn’t rich Feodora the right to 
1 eject Raphael? Our conscience is an infallible guide if 
t u c have not already killed it. Mine told me that Feodora 
neither loved nor repelled anyone. She was now free, but 
had once sold herself for gold. As a lover or a husband 
the Russian Count must have posses.sed her. Neither 
viittious nor deformed, she lived far from humanity in a 
world of her own, whatever it was, hell or paradise. That 
mysterious woman, dressed in silks and embroidery awakened 
every human sentiment, love, ambition and curiosity in my 

heart Either from some fashionable caprice, or the 

desire to appear original, she liked to make a spectacle of 
Uersclf in the boulevard. Once the Countess wanted to see 
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some actress nr other, anti I had the honour to take her Uj 
the first presentation of I do not know what idiotic farce. 
The box hardly cost a hundred sous but I didn’t possess a 
single farthing. I dared not go to Finot, and Rastignac 
was away. Once, coming out of the theatre, the rain 
suddenly came down and Feodora walked towards a carriage. 
I could not escape. She would not listen to any of my 
excuses, not even when I told her that I loved the rain. 
She could not guess that I had no money, either from my 
embarrassed attitude or my sadly pleasant words. My face 
was turning red, but do you think she understood? The 
life of a young man is subject to .singular caprices. On the 
tvay home, each turn atvoke thoughts which gnawed at my 
heart. I tried to detach a board from the floor of the 
carriage hoping to be able to slide on to the road. But there 
were too many obstacle.s against me and I began to laugh 
convulsively. With the first tvords I stammered out tvhen 
we reached our destination, Feodora interrupted me saying: 

“ ‘You have no money?. . .’ 

“Ah! the music of Ro.ssini was nothing compared tvith 
those words! To be able to take the Cotmtess there 1 
thought of using the gold whicli framed ray mother’s 
portrait. Although the pawnshop alw'ays seemed to me liktj 
the doors leading into prison, it would have been better to 
carry my orvn bed than solicit for charity. The expression 
on a man's face when you ask for money is sickening! To 
borroiv often costs us our honour, just as a refusal by a 
friend gets rid of a last illusion. 

“Pauline was rvorking and her mother l)'iug down. T 
glanced furtively towards the bed. the curtains of rvhich 
were slightly apart, and when I saw Madame Gaudin’.s calm 
profile against the pillosvs, I thought she must be a.sleep. 

“ ‘What’s the matter-, you look very sad,’ said Pairline 
putlitrg her paint brush clown. 

“ ‘My poor child, you can do me a great service,’ I 
replied. 

“She looked up at me so happily that I was slai'tled. 
Did she love me? 
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1. ‘Pauline . . I 'saicl. I sat down next to her. She 
probably guessed rvhat 1 wanted from the tone of my voice, 
kie lotvered her eyes as I tvas able to read her heart as if it 
i\'cie mine, it was so pure and nai't e. 

‘Do you lot'c me?’ I asked her. 

" ‘A little . . . passionately I . . . not at alll ’ she exclaimed. 

“1 waited for a moment and then told her of the 
embarrassing position in which I was and begged her to help. 

“ ‘But,’ she .said, ‘you don’t want to go to the pawnshop, 
and vet you tvant to send me there! ” 

* “1 blushed, confounded by the young girl’-s logic. She 

look my hand and caressed it as if to compensate for tvhai 
she had said. 

" ‘Oh, I’ll go,’ she said, ‘but it’.s unnecessary. This 
morning I found two 100-sou coins behind the piano and 
l'\e loft them on your table. 

“ ‘You’ll soon get some money. Monsieur Raphael,’ the 
mother .suddenly said peeping through the curtains. ‘I can 
lend you some in the meantime.’ 

"‘Oh, Pauline!' I exclaimed shaking her hand. ‘I 
nant to be rich! ‘ 

“ ‘Good gracious, why?’ she said petulantly. 

“Her trembling hand was in mine and it reasoned to 
:\ery beat of ray heart. She begun to read my palm. 

" ‘You’ll marry a rich woman,’ she .said, ‘but she’ll bring 
I'ou a lot of sorrow. She’ll kill you! ... I’m sure of it! ’ 

"The tone of her voice revealed a belief in the same 
oolish superstitions as her mother. 

“ ‘You’re very credulous. Pauline,’ 

“ ‘Of course,’ she said, looking at me terrified, ‘the 
Aoman you love will one day kill you! ’ 

"She took up her brush, dipped it in a colour, and 
itarted to work. At that moment I would have liked to 
relieve in superstitions. A man who believes in supersti- 
.ion.s cannot suddenly become miserable, because supersti- 
ions are often hopes. When I entered my room I saw the 
\«) crotvns. Their presence seemed to me inexplicable, 
n the tniddlc of those confused thoughts just before I 
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dropped asleep, I tried to verify my expenses, but fell aslstp 
lost in futile calculations. The next day, when I was alioui 
to leave to book a box. Pauline walked into my room. 

“ ‘Perhaps the money you have won’t be enough,’ she 
said blushing. 'My mother told me to give you this . . , 
take it, take it I’ 

“She placed three crowns on my table, and was aboui 
to run away when I held her back. Admiration dried tlic 
tears which rolled down my eyes. 

“‘Pauline,’ I said, ‘you’re an angel 1 I love the 
modesty tvith which that loan has been offered. I’ve tdways’" 
wanted to meet a rich, elegant and titled woman, but now 
I want to be rich and meet a poor young girl like you. T 
w,ynt to renounce the fatal passion which will perhaps one 
day kill me. You’re right.’ 

“ ‘Enough 1’ she said, running out of the room, the 
thrills of her nightingale voice echoing down the staircase. 

'“She’s fortunate not to have fallen in love yeti’ I* 
said to myself, thinking of the many sorrows I had cndtircd 
during the past few months. 

“Pauline’s fifty francs were very useful to me, Feodora, 
because of the vulgar odours in the room where tve Itad to 
wait for some hours, regretted not having brought a 
bouquet. I -went out to look for some flowers and t'cry 
nearly spent my whole fortune on a bunch. WIten I 
presented the bouquet to her I felt both remorse and' 
pleasure, because it revealed to me all the superficiat 
gallantry of the world of luxury. She soon began to grumbld 
at the strong smell of the jasmin, took an intolerable di.sgu.st 
to the room and, finding herself seated on a hard bench, 
reproached me for having taken her there. Although .she 
was near me, she wanted to leave and went. To have 
endured sleepless nights, dissipated so much money and not 
to have pleased herl Never tvas there a woman more 
gracious or more unfeeling. On the way back, seated next 
to her in the narrow carriage, I inhaled her breath, touched 
her perfumed glove and distinctly saw every treasure of her 
beauty. She was every inch a woman and yet not a woman. 
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" ‘To resist the love of a man of my age, the coru- 
immicative warmth of that beautiful contagion of the soul, 
Feodora must be guarding some secret,’ I said to myself. 
‘Could she. like Lady Delacour, be suffering from cancel? 
Her life is mast unnatural.’ 

"^Vith that thought my whole body went cold. I 
formed the most extravagant and, at the same time, the 
most reasonable plan a lover could think out. To examine 
her body as I had examined her mind, I decided to spend 
a night in her home, in her room, without her knowledge. 
This is how I carried out the plan, which ate into my heart 
like vengeance gnawing the heart of a Corsican monk. 
When Feodora gave a reception, .so many people were 
present that it was impossible for the doorkeeper to kcc]) 
an exact balance between those who entered and those svho 
left, vSure of remaining in the house without causing any 
scandal, I waited impatiently for the Countess’ next recep- 
tion. While dre.sing I put a small Engli.sb knife into my 
pocket. Found, on me it would not have extited any 
suspicion, and I wanted to protect myself because I did not 
knotv where my romantic plot might lead me, 

“When the rooms were gradually being emptied. I 
tvciu into the bedroom and found the Venetian shutters 
closed. That was my first piece of good luck. I loosened 
the curtain bands. I perhaps risked much by anticipating 
the work of the maid, but I had coldly calculated every step 
and was fully aware of the perils of my position. Towards 
midnight I hid myself in the embrasure of the tvindour. 
Not to allow my feet to be .seen I climbed to the plinth of 
the wainscoting, and, with my back against the trail, held 
on firmly to the window. After having studied m) balance 
and measured the distance wliich separated me from the 
curtains, I succeeded in familiarising my,stlf with the 
difficulties of ray position and how to remain there without 
being discovered. Not to tire myself needlessly I stood up 
and waited for the critical moment when I should have to 
, remain suspended from the window like a spider. The 
folds of the white silk curtains were like the pipes of an 
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organ and I made a i'en' holes in them tritli my kiiilc. I 
could, siill vaguely hear the murmur of voices and laughter, 
but gradually it died dotvn. St)mc men came to take their 
hats From tlie table which was quite near me, and, tvhen 
the)’ grazed p;ist the, curtains, I shit’ered with fear. But 
nothing unfortunate occurred, which seemed to augur well 
lor my enterprise. The last hat was carried tnvay by an old 
friend ol the Countess. Believing himself to be alone, he 
glaticecl sadly at the bed and heaved a heavy sigh, which 
eras follotvcd by .sonic indistinct exclamation. When almost 
all had left, the Countess entertained live or six of her -most 
intimate friends in the boudoir next to licr bedroom, 
Calumnies mingled with epigrams, and intellecLiial judg- 
ments ivith the clatter of cups and spoons. Pitile.ss towards 
my rivals, Rastignac aroused .some rather foolish laughter 
liy his caustic wit. 

“ ‘Monsieur Rastignac is a man ivc cannot iifi’ord to 
annoy,’ said the Countess laughing. 

“ ‘Ye,s, I suppose so,’ replied Rastignac tta'ttel)'. Tve 
alway.s been right in luy hatreds . . . and in ray Iriendships. 
Perhaps both my enemies and my friends serve me equally 
well. I have made a special .study of modern idiom and 
thn.se natural anificcvs by which everything is attacked and 
ever) thing defended. One of your Iriends posscssevs no 
intellect at all and yon praise his probity and Iiis frankness, 
the work of another is ugly and you prai.se it us a conscien- 
tious piece of work, and if the book i.s badly •tvrltten you 
praise the icletis. Such a person is both faithlc.ss and 
inconstant, yet charming turd interesting! ' 

’’One of Feodora’ .s most feiweni admirers, a young man 
who was famotis for his insolence, took up the cliallengc so 
scornfully thrown out by Rastignac. He began to talk ol 
me. t(j praise my talents and my person. I'he Countess 
was taken in by hi.s sardonic eulogy and began to attack me. 
To amuse her friends, she revealed some of my secrets, my 
pretensions and ray hopes. 

“ ‘He has a future,’ Rastignac said, 'and his talent is.^ 
equal to his courage’. 
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“ ‘He must have courage,’ the Countess replied. ‘He’.s 
faithlul to me I ’ 

“A sudden temjnaUon to re\eal luyseli like the ghost 
of Banquo in Macbeth suddenly overtook me. I tvoukl 
ha\c perhaps lost a mistress, but I had a frieiul! A voice 
howes’er whispered one of those mean and subtle paradoxes 
by tvhich our sorrows are olten lulled to sleep. 'If Feodora 
loses you,’ it .said, 'initstn’l she hide her affection under a 
malicious joke? Has n’t the heart often con t rad icted whal^ 
is opp nly saidJ’ 

“Later, my insolent rival, who had been left alone with 
the Countess, svanted to lease. 

“ ‘What, so .soon?’ the Countess said in a \okc so lull 
ol emotion that it made me .shudder. ‘Won't you stay a 
little longer? Ha\'c you nothing to .say to me?’ 

"But he left. 

" ‘Ahr she exclaimed yawning. ‘They’re all so 
annoying I ' 

■‘.She pulled ti cord and the noise of a boll echoed 
through the rooms. Entering her bedroom she began to 
sing ti few bars from Pria chc .spunli. No one had ever 
heard her sing, tvhich had given rise to a lot of bizarre 
touimenis. Some said that heii^first lover had made her 
promise never to reveal her talent and to take it tvith her 
to the gras'c. Note by note her s'oice rose. Feodora .seemetl 
carried atvay, and the beautiful richness of her voice turned 
the melody into something divine, Her voice possessed a 
tone and charm which stirred and soothed the heart. 
Musicians arc nearly always amorous and those svbo could 
sing like the Countess must be capable of love. The beauty 
of her \'oice was, therefore, one more mystery' in an already 
mysterious woman. I .saw Itn' then as I see you now. She 
seemed to bo listening attentively to herself and res'caled a 
voluptuousness which was extraordinary for her. .She 
tvalkcd towards the fireplace fuii.shing the principal motil 
of the rondo. "When she was silent her voice changed, her 
'eatures became distorted and her face expressed fatigue, 
2Ut yet it was not udthout its charm. 
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" ‘Here’s her true self I ’ I said, to myself. To tvanii 
herself .she placed a foot on the bronze bar before the lirc- 
placc, took off her gloves, her bracelets and her gold chain 
at (he end of which hung a perfuming-pan of precious 
stones. She looked at herself in the glass. 

“ ‘I ivas not at all pretty this evening . . she said aloud 
in a discontented voice. ‘My coloitr faded frightfully soon 
. . . I must give up this life of dissipation , . . But wlnit’s 
the matter with Justine?’ 

"She rang the bell again. The maid .suddenly appeared. 
I could’nt tell you from where, probably down some secret 
.staircase. 

" ‘Did Madam ring?' 

“‘Twice I’ replied Feodora. ‘You haven’t gone deaf 
now, have you?’ 

" '1 was making (he almond milk for Madam.’ 

‘‘VNdrilc Feodora reclined on a sofa in a corner of the 
fireplace, yawned and nonchalantly .scratched her Itcad, 
Justine untied her shoes and pulicti off her sittckings. Alt 
her movements were perfectly natural and revealed no 
.symptom of the secret sufTcriugs that I had prc.suuicd. 

“ ‘Georges must be in love’, she said. ‘Why hasn’t he 
drawn the curtains?’ ^ 

“'When I heard tho.se tvords ray heart began to beat 
fast, but the Countess almost immediately forgot about ihii 
curtains. 

" ‘Life is so empty,’ she said. ‘Take care, nou'. don’t 
scratch me as you did yesterday. Look,’ .she said lifting up 
a small foot, ‘I still have the marks.’ 

"She put her nude feet into vch'cl slippers and, trhen 
she had taken off her dress, Justine arranged her hair with 
a comb, 

“ ‘You should get married and ha\'c children, Madatn 1 ’ 

‘“Children! 'That would finish me! And a husband 1 
\Yhich man do you think . . . ? Did I look nice this c^cning?’ 

“ ‘Of course, Madam.’ 

" ‘You’re a fool! ' 
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“ ‘You shouldn’t frizzle your hair out so much,’ Justine 
said. ‘Large curls suit you best.’ 

“ ‘Really?’ 

“ ‘Yes, Madam, frizzy hair only suits blondes.’ 

“ ‘You think I should marry'? No, no! I wasn’t boin 
for marriage.’ 

"What a frightful scene for lover to ss'itncssi She was 
so lonely, without relatives or friends and so atheistic in love 
(hat she had to bring herself dotvn to talk to her maid! 

I pftied her. Justine unlaced her. I tvatched her closely as 
the last garment was being taken off. Her virgin tvaist 
fascinated me, and her beautiful white body shone like a. 
silver statue under the candlelight. No, there was no 
imperfection to make her dread the furtive eyes of love. 
She sat down before tltc fire, silent and thoughtful, tv'hilc 
the maid lit the candle of the alabaster lamp which stood 
before her bed. Justine then fetched a warming-pan, 
prepared the bed, and helped her mistress to lie down. 
.After some time had been devoted to those minute .scrticcs, 
which revealed the profound love Feodora had for herself, 
Justine left. The Countess tossed about for some time in 
iier bed. She was apparently worried, and she often siglicd. 
Light, audible sounds now and again c.scaped froan her lips. 
She stretched out her hand towards the table, picked ujz a 
phial, and poured two or three drops of some brown liquid 
into her milk before drinking it. Then after some painful 
sighs, she exclaimed: ‘My God!’ 

‘‘That exclamation, and above all the tone in wliich it 
tvas said, nearly broke my heart. She remained silent. For 
a moment I was afraid that something liad happened, but 
I soon heard the strong and measured respiration of a person 
a.sleep. I opened the curtains, stepped out of ray hiding 
place and, standing at the foot of her bed, looked down at 
her. She was ravishing. She had her head on her arm like 
a child and her pretty and tranquil face had .shch beautiful 
expre.ssion that it moved me. I had never understood the 
extent of mv torture till then. To be so near and yet so 
far away! I was forced to .suffer all the tortures that I had 
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prepared for myself. ‘My Godl' that I'uignienf ol sonie 
Linknorrii strain of thought had .stuldenly changed my ideas 
about Feodora. Those tvords, whether they were really 
insignificant or profound, unsubstantial or full of realit), 
could have been interpreted ctpially as happiness or sorrow, 
physical sufTering or pain. Was it a curse or a prtiyer, a 
remembrance or an expectation, a regret or a fear? 'I'here 
.seemed to be a trholc life story behind them. The enigma 
of Feodora, that beautiful semblance of a woman, could he 
explained in so many ways, that she became quite inex- 
plicable. Her breath, tt^hich was notv feeble and notv hard, 
formed for me a sort of language, to tvhich I attached 
thoughts and feelings. I imagined myself dreaming with 
her and, by sharing her sleep, I hoped to learn some of her 
secrets. \'\''heu I satv that calm, ireautiful and pure face ii 
was impQ.ssible for me to resist. I resolved to make yet 
another attempt. If perhtqjs I related my life, my love for 
her and my sticriftcos, it might arouse her pity and dnitv 
from her, who had net cr cried, a fear. ’I placed all my liopes 
in that last gamble, 'riic rising tempo of the noise on the 
street outside announced that a new day had dawned. For 
a moment I imagined tvhat I would be like to have FecKlorti 
awake in ray arms. The idea tantalised me so much that, 
in order to vesi.st it, 1 left the room hurriedly tvitliotu taking 
the necessavy precautions. But fortunately I came across a 
a nan'otv staircase. I boldly descended into the courtyard, 
and, without noticing whether I had been .seen or not, 
leaped towards the street in three bounds. 

• "Two days later a writer had to read his play til the 
Countess’. I tvas present, hating decided to remain to the 
hist to make a most singular request. 1 wanted to ask hei 
to sec me alone the next evening. When I found myself 
alone with her, ray heart failed me, and with each stroke 
t)f the clock ray fear grew. It tvas a quarter to twelve. 

" ‘If 1 efon’t speak to her,’ I said to myself, Til break 
my head against the tvall.’ 

"f gave myself three more minutes, hut when they had 
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passed ray head ivas still intact and my heart was as heavy 
as a sponge Tull of water. 

“ ‘Youhe very friendly tliLs esening?’ she said to me. 

" ‘Ah, Madam,’ I replied, ‘if only you knew racl’ 

"‘What’s the matter? You’re paid’ 

" ‘I hesitate to ask you to do me a favour.' 

"She encouraged me tvith a gesture and I made iny 
request. 

‘‘ ‘Of course,’ she said, ‘but why don’t you speak to me 
now?’ 

‘‘ ‘I don’t tvaiit to deceive you,’ I said. ‘I want to spend 
the evening with you as it we were brother and sister. You 
knorv me sufficiently tvell to realise that I don’t want to do 
anything that may displease you. You’\e been a friend to 
me, and most good and indidgent. 'Well, I ha\’c to .say 
goodbye to you tomorrow . . . don’t go hack on your wtircl ! ’ 
1 added when I saw her about to speak. And I left. 

"The next day, at about 8 o’clock in the evening. I 
found myself alone tvith Feodora in her gothic boudoir. 
I was not at all afraid, because I knew that we must arrive 
at some delinite understanding. Either Feodora must 
belong to me or I should have to take refuge in the arras 
of death. Dressed in blue, .she was stretched out on a divan 
with her feet on a cieshion. An oriental cap, and a hair 
style that painters attribute to the early Hebix-ws, added an 
indescribable, strange and piquant attraction to her .seduc- 
tions. Her face had a fugitive charnr tvhich seemed to prove 
that at each moment we arc new and unique beings with 
no relation with our past or our future. I have never seen 
her looking so charming. 

" ‘Do you know,’ site .said ‘that you’t'e excited ray 
curiosity?’ 

" ‘I won’t deceive you,’ I replied coldly, sitting down 
next to her and taking her hand. ‘You have a beautiful 
voice.’ 

“ ‘But you’ve never heard it.’ she said with .surprise. 

“ ‘I .shall prot'e the contrary when it is ncccs,sary.’ 1 
said. ‘But don’t be alarmed.' 
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“’We chatted familiarly for nearly an hour. If I assumed 
the air of a man rvhom Feodora must refuse nothing, 1 was 
also as attentive as a lover. She even allowed nic to kiss her 
hand. She took off her gloves rvith such a delicate move- 
ment, and I was then so voluptuously forced into the illusion 
in which I tried to believe, that my heart seemed to juelt 
ami (jterflow in that ki.s.s. Feodora allowed herself to be 
nattered and caressed with incredible abandon. But I was 
not a fool, I knew my limits. If I had taken a .step further 
than that brotherly kiss, I tvould have felt the claws of a cat. 
W'e remained for abotit ten minutes plunged in profound 
silence. At that moment she seemed to be mine ... I 
possessed her as much as it tvas possible to possess that 
ratishing tvoman. But 1 did not want her body, I wanted 
her soul, her life, and to realise that complete and ideal 
happiness, that beautiful ch-eam in tvhich most of us believe 
aiul .strive for. 

“ 'Madam,’ I said, feeling that the last hour of my 
intoxication had arrivctl. ‘please listen to me. I love you, 
you know that, Ihe said so a thousand times, and you must 
listen to me. I don’t want to flatter myself, but I’ve been 
misunderstood. How many tortures I have suffered for 
you! There are two kinds of .sorrow. Madam, the one which 
walks insolently along the roads in rags, and the other the 
misery ol luxury, -which hides beggary under a title, and is 
proudly emplmned in while vests and yellow gloves. One 
is the misery of the people, the other that of swindlers, kings 
and men ol talent. I neither belong to die people, nor am 
1 a king or a swindler. Perhaps I have some talent, but I’m 
certainly an exception. My name forces me to die rather 
than beg . . . Don’t be afraid, I am not going to do any- 
thing of the kind,’ 1 added when 1 saw her face assume 
that cold expression which sometimes makes its appearance 
when one is shocked. ‘Do you remember the day I followed 
)ou to the Gymnasium?’ 

“She made an affirmative sign with her head, 

“ ‘I used my last crown to sec you there ... Do you 
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iciueijiber the walk wc ivent tor? And the carriage we took 
later exhausted my entire fortuncl’ 

"I related all the misfortunes of my life, not as I relate 
it notv, drunk with wine, but drunk with love. My passion 
oterllowed with flamboyaiit words and sentiments which I 
have forgotten, and which neither art nor memory could 
reproduce. But the nan-ation was not without warmth. 
My love, in both its strength and in the beauty of its hope, 
inspired me to fully desaibc my life as the echo of a 
wounded heart. And the tone in which they were said 
resembled the last words used by a dying man on the field 
of battle. She cried. I stopped. I liad been a successful 
actor — those tears tverc the fruit of that artificial emotion 
tvhich could be bought for 100 sous at the door of any 
theatre. 

“ ‘If I had only known . . .’ She began. 

" ‘Don’t say it,’ I replied, ‘I still love you sufficiently to 
tvam to kill you . . .’ 

“She made to ring for a servant, and I burst into 
laughter. 

“ ‘Don’t,’ I said, ‘I’ll leave you to peacefully complete 
your life. It would be worse to be hated than to kill you I 
I tvon’l u.se any violence . . . I’ve spent a whole night at 
the foot of your bed . . .’ 

“ ‘Monsieur . . .’ she said blushing. 

“But after that first modest protest, which is so 
characteristic of all women, even the most insensible, she 
looked scornfully at me and said: 

“ ‘You must be a very cold mhnl ’ 

“ ‘Do you imagine. Madam, that I'm so fascinated by 
your beauty? Your face for me is merely the promise of a 
more beautiful soul. Ah I Madam, the men who only see 
a tvoman in a woman, who can every evening buy odalisques 
wortliy of the seraglio and make themselves happy 
cheaply ... I was more ambitious, I wanted to capture your 
heart, you who had no- lieart. I realise it now. But if you 
.should marry someone, I’d kill him . . . How much I’ve 
•suffered I ’ ’’ 
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“ ‘11 the promise will console you,’ she said gail)', ‘I 
assure you I won’t maiTy anyone . . .’ 

“ ‘You insult God himself,’ I said interrupting her, ‘aticl 
you’ll be punished for it! One day, lying on a divan, unable 
to endure either light or noise, condemned to live in a sort 
of tomb, you’ll sulfer unheard of miseries. Wheit you try 
U) discover the reason for tiuxse slow and avenging miseries, 
remember those you have so generously Hung around 
you! Haring sotvn curses crerywbere you'll only reap 
hatred.’ 

"‘Ahl’ she said laughing, ‘it’s criminal of me not\ to 
love you, isn't it.’ Is it my fault? No, I don’t lore you. 
You’re a man, that’s all. I’m happier alone. Why should 
I subject myself to the whims of a man? Marriage is a 
sacrament rvliich can only bring us misery. Besides, childreti 
annoy me.. ^Vhy shouldn’t you be satisfied with my friend- 
shiji? f rvish 1 could console your sorrows, and I assure 
you that I really appreciate the extent of (be sacrifices you 
have made. But I must confess that this has been a most 
disagreeable scene.’ 

" ‘I know I’ve made myself ridiculous.’ I said, hardly 
able to control niy tears. ‘Excuse nio. But I lore y'ou 
sufficiently to be able to endure your cruel rvords. Horv I 
tvish T could prove the sincerity of my love for you! ' 

“ ‘AU men more or lc.s,s u.se the same classic phrases," 
site replied laughing. ‘But it’s midnight ... 1 must retire.’ 

‘“And in two hours you’ll exclaim: "My God!"’ 

said. 

‘“That was yesterday!’ .she said. ‘Yes. I was thinking 
of some bu.sine.ss transaction.’ 

"My eyes were full of anger ’ivhcn I looked at her. Ah! 
to commit a aime .sometimes must he a real poem! 
Familiar no doubt with the most pas-sionate declarations of 
love she had already forgotten my tear.s and my words. 

" 'Would you marry a Peer of France?’ I asked her 
coldly. 

" ‘Perhaps, if he’s a Duke.’ 

"I took ray hat to depart. 
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“ ‘Allo^v me to accompany you u» the door,’ she said 
iionically. 

" 'Madam . . 

“ ‘Monsieur . . 

“ ‘J won’t see yon again.’ 

“ ‘1 hope so,’ she said, ivith an insolent inclination of 
her head. 

“ ‘You want to bo a Duchess?’ I said, impelled by a sort 
of madness in my heart. iYou like titles and honour? Then 
u'hy won’t you accept me, ivhy don’t you let me be your 
husband, your Duke , . . I’ll do anything you want! ’ 

" ‘I see you’ve profited by your studies at the solicitor’s,’ 
she replied laughing. 

" ‘You’re the present.’ I exclaimed, ‘and I’m the future! 

1 merely lose a woman, bur you lose a name and a family. 
Time will take its vengeance on you, it will bring you 
uglincs.s and a lonely death ... but to me — ^gloryl ’ 

“‘Thanks for the peroration!’ she said suppressing a 
yawn and revealing by her whole attitude the desire not to 
.sec me again. 

“Those words silenced me. The last glance I threw 
her contained all my accumulated hatred. I fled from her, 
I had to forget Feodora, to cure myself of my folly and 
cither return to ray studious life or die. I imposed on 
myself the most ambitious undertakings. For fifteen days 
I did not leave my garret but spent every night in the most 
insipid studies. But, in spite of my courage, and the in.spira» 
tion ivhich svas the result of ray despair, I worked with 
difficulty and by fits and starts. The Muse had fled from 
me, and I could not run after the brilliant and mocking 
fantora of Feodora. Each of my thoughts was covered by 
another sickly thought and a desire that was as terrible as 
remorse. I even imitated the hermits of the Egyptian 
desert. Without saying a prayer, I tried to live as they 
did, emptying my soul of every, human passion. But I 
would have had to ^vear a girdle of thorns and subdue by 
jghysical pain my moral suffering. 

“One evening Pauline entered my room. 

8 
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“ ‘Your’c killing yourself, ’ she siiicl. ‘You must go f)ut 
to see your friends.’ 

“ 'Ahl Pauline, your prediction ^vas right! Feodora has 
killed me ... I want to die. Life has become uneiidurable,’ 

" ‘Is she the only woman in the world?’ she said 
smiling. ‘Life is so short, why sulfcr so much?’ ^ 

“I looked up at Pauline with surprise but, tvhen site 
Iclt the room I was not aware that she liad gone, and hardly 
giasped the meaning of the wordff she had uttered. Soon, 
however, I was obliged to take my manu.script of the 
memoirs to iny literary cntiepreneur. Preoccupied ^vith 
my sorrow, I had ignored how I Iiad been able to live 
without money. I only knew that the 450 francs 'wliich 
were due to me tvould be suiricieni to pay up iny debts. I 
went to fetch my money and met Raslignac. 

" ‘^Vhich hospital have you just Icit?’ he said. 

‘That woman has killed me,’ I replied. ‘I can neither 
scorn her nor forget her.’ 

“ 'Belter kill her, then you won’t think of her,’ he said 
laughing. 

“ Tve thought of that/ I replied. ‘But it the refre.shing 
thought of murder or rape, or both, enters my mind, I find 
myself incapable of carrying it out in reality. The Countess 
is a charming monster . . . She’ll probably demand iorgive- 
ness.’ 

“ ‘She’s like evety other woman we cannot have/ 
Rastignac said. 

“ ‘I’m a fool!’ I exclaimed. ‘I feel so ridiculous at 
times. I can’t even think . . . ideas appear before me like 
fantoms and I cannot sci/e them. I’d prefer to die than 
live like this. I’ve been thinking of a better way to end 
it all. It is no longer the living Feodora, the Feodora of 
Faubourg Saint-Honor^, but my Feodora, the one which is 
here!’ I said striking my forehead. ‘What do you think of 
opium?’ 

“ ‘Atrocious!’ Rastignac replied. 

“ ‘Suffocation?’ 

“ ‘Too commonplace! ' 
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“ ‘The Seine?’ 

’• 'It’s dirty I ’ 

" 'A pistol?’ 

“ ‘If you miss you’ll disfigure yourself for life. Now 
listen to me. I have, like all young men, thought of suicide. 
I’ve found that nothing is better to destroy^We than 
pleasure. Plunge yourself into the wildest dissipHon and 
you’ll die soon enough. Intemperance, my dear friend, is 
the queen of all deaths. Doesn’t she condemn you to the 
most frightful apoplexy? And isn’t apoplexy a pistol shot 
which doesn’t miss? An orgy lavishes on us et'ery kind ol 
physical pleasure. Isn’t that like taking opium in small 
doses? And isn’t it better to drink the liquors of the Duke 
of Clarence than the muddy waters of the Seine? When 
we fall nobly under tlie table isn’t it a sort of apoplexj? 
And when the police collect us don’t we enjoy the pleasures 
ol the morgue when we lie on the cold prison bed, but 
tvithout the bloated stomach? Ah I there’s nothing com- 
monplace about that long drawn out suicide. Business men 
have defiled the river by throwing themselves into it to 
.soften the hearts of their creditors. If I were you I’d try to 
die an elegant death ... By leading a violent life we may 
perhaps be able to find hapjniitssl ’ ~ ~ 

“Rastignac convinced me. HLs plan was too attractive 
and poetical not to please a poet. It awakened all ray 
hopes. 

“ ‘And the money?' I asked him. 

" ‘Haven’t you got 450 francs?’ 

“ ‘Yes, but I have to pay my tailor, my landlady . . .’ 

■' ‘You pay your tailor?’ 

“ ‘But what could I do with 20 louis?’ 

“ ‘Gamble.’ 

■“I .shivered at the thought. 

“ ‘Oh! ’ he said when he observed ray prudishness, ‘you 
tvant to fling yourself into a lifp of debauchery and you’re 
afraid of the gambling- table! ’ 

“ ‘I promised my father never to set foot in a gambling 
house,’ I said. ‘Not only is that a sacred promise, but I’m 
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horrified ^vhcn I so much as go near a gambling table. 
Take these 100 crotvns and gamble with them yourself, and 
tt’hile you risk our fortune. I’ll settle up my affairs and wail 
lor you at your apartment.’ 

“And that’s how I lost myself. I t is enough if a yo una 
man mee ts a woman -whom he does not love, or loves too 
much, to "have his whole life disturbed. Happiness under- 
mines our .strength as sorrow extinguishes our virtues. 
When I returned home I contemplated for a long time the 
gan'ct in ■which I had led the chaste life of a savant, a life 
perhaps tvhich might have been long and honourable. 
\Vhile I was in this melancholy mood Pauline came in. 

“ ‘What’s happened?’ she said. 

“I rose coldly and indiflerently counted out the money 
I owed her mother, adding six months’ rent in advance. 
She watched me with a terrified look on her face. 

" ‘I’m leaving. Pauline.’ 

“ ‘I knew that! ’ .she .stiicl. 

“ ‘Listen, ray child,' I .said. ‘This doc.sn’L mean ihai 
I tvon’i return. Keep ray room tor six months, if T don’i 
return by November 1.5 you can have everything that’s in 
it. That sealed manuscript is a copy of my great work on 
the tvill. Yon can send it to the library. You can do what 
you like with the rest of the things.’ 

“‘I’ll have no more le.ssons?’ .she .said pointing lo the 
piano. 

“I did not reply. 

“ ‘'Will you smte to me?’ 

“ ‘Goodbye, Pauline.’ 

“I drew her gently towards me and iraprinlcd on hei- 
snotv-whitc forehead a brotherly kiss. She ran away. I did 
not tvant to meet Madam Gaudin, so I placed ray key in 
its usual niche and left. When I rvas on Clugny Road T 
suddenly heard the light footsteps of a woman behind 
me. 

“ ‘I embroidered this purse,’ Pauline said, ‘ts'on’t you 
take it?’ 

“I thought I saw the gleam of tears in her eyes and I 
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sighed. But moved perhaps by the same thought, tve 
separated as hurriedly as people fleeing from the plague. 

“The life of dissipation to which I had now dedicated 
myself appeared to me singularly symbolised by the room 
in tvhich I waited indifferently for the return of Rastignac. 
Above the chimney was a clock surmounted by the small 
statue of Venus on which tras balanced a half-smoked cigar. 
The elegant furniture were .scattered. Some old socks were 
thrown across a voluptuous divan. The comfortable sofa- 
chair on which I was seated had a number of scars like an 
old soldier. Its arms were here and there torn, and its back 
tras stained tvith the pomade and oils of friends. It was 
the room of a gambler or of some indifferent citizen tvhose 
luxury was all personal. But it did not altogether lack 
poetry. Everything, like life, was arranged with its flaws 
and its rags, incomplete, as it really is, but alive and fantas- 
tic. Here a candle was fastened to the green sheath of a 
phosphoric tinder-box, there a portrait of a woman lay 
stripped from its frame of embossed gold. How could a 
man, emotionally greedy by nature, resist the attractions 
of a life so full of inconsistencies, a life which brings him 
the pleasures of war in peace? I was nearly asleep when, 
with a kick, Rastignac opened the door, and exclaimed: 

“ ‘Vicioryl We can die at ease now! , , ,’ 

“He showed me his hat full of gold and placed it on 
the table. We danced around the room like two cannibals 
about to eat a prey, howling, stamping and leaping, happy 
with the thought of all the pleasures contained in that hat. 

“ ‘Twenty-seven thousand francs,' Rastignac said, adding 
some bank notes to the pile of gold. ‘This money is enough 
to live on, but is it enough to die on? Oh yes! . . » we can 
expire in a bath of gold! . . . Hurray! ’ 

“And wc capered around the room again. We shared 
out the money, coin by coin, starting tvith the double 
Napoleons, and going from the large coins to the small, 
enjoying ourselves by saying; ‘For you ... for me . . . 

“ ‘We can’t go to sleep now,’ said Rastignac, ‘Joseph, 
some punch!’ 
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“He threw his faithful servant some gold. 

“ ‘Thcic’s your share/ he said. 

“The next day I boughi some furnilurc from Lesage, 
rented the apartment on Taitbout Road, tvhere you met me, 
and commissioned the best upholsterer to decorate it. 1 
even bought some horses. I (hen threw myself sudtlenly 
into a whirlwind of real and? empty pleasures. I gambled, 
tvon and lost enormous sums, but only at balls and in the 
homes of friends, never in gambling houses, for which f 
retained my healthy and primitive Iiorror. Naturally, I 
made friends. I owe their attachment to (hat confident 
facility with which tve confided our secrets to each other, 
but more perhaps to the fact tliat we shared common vices. 
J wrote some literary compo.siLions for tvhich I was compli- 
mented. The great critics, not seeing in me a rival to fear, 
praised me not for any jjersoiial merit, but merely to anntty 
(heir comrades. I became a free liver. I tvas always frc.sh 
and elegant and passed for an intellectual. Soon debaut hcry 
appeared to me in all the majesty of its hon’or and 1 realised 
it. Wise and steady men cannot imagine what a full or a 
normal life means. And even in Paris, the intellectual 
capital of the •world, don’t you meet incomplete sybarites? 
Incapable of enduring the excesses of pleasure, don’t they 
go home tired after an orgy, like those good bourgeois who, 
after haying heard one of Rossini’s new opdas, condemn 
the music? Don’t they denounce dcbattchcry like (he .sober 
man who won’t cat pics because the first gave him indiges- 
tion? Debauchery is an art like poetry, and needj strong 
minds. To understand its mysteries and to .sat our its 
beauties a man must make a conscientious study of it. Like 
all sciences it is at the beginning repugnant and intricate. 
Immense obstacles surround man’s greatest plca-Siires, not 
any specific joys, but those experiences trhich usually rousp 
and git'e birth to the rarest sensation, creating in his 
life something dramatic and causing an exhausting and 
sudden dissipation of his strength. War, potrcr and art are 
corruptions so distant from human I’each and so deep like 
debauchery, that all arc difiiailt of access. But when a man 
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has stormed those masteries doesn’t he walk in a new world? 
Generals, ministers and artists are all more or less carried 
totvards dissolution by the need to fight the violent dis- 
tractions of their lives. After all, war is only the debauchery 
of blood, as politics is of interests. Those social monsiro- 
sitics are like an aby.ss ; they draw its towards them as 
St. Helena attracted Napoleon. They make us dii/.y, but 
I heir fa.scination is so overwhelming that wc want to gel to 
the bottom ivithout knowing the reason. The conception 
of infinity, perhaps, lies in those precipices or may be they 
hide some llattering tribute to man. In contrast with the 
jiaradise of his studious hours, the artist demands either, 
like God rest on Sunday, or like the dci'il the voluptuou.s- 
nes.s of hell. In war cloesn’t man become a flestrf)ying 
angel, a sort of gigantic executioner? Hasn’t Europe 
been intermittently soaked in the blood of ceasclc.s.s wars? 
Don’t men in the mass, then, enjoy a sort of drunken- 
ness? For a man like Mirabcati who vcgctatc.s under a 
peaceful reign and dreams of wars, debauchery is the only 
outlet, because it embraces the whole of life or, better, it 
is a perpetual duel with an unknown force, a monster. The 
uion.ster at first frightens one. It mast be attacked by the 
horns. Nature has given us a narrow and lazy .stomach. 
It must be mastered, stretched, taught to carry wine until 
finally the man has succeeded in achiei ing the temperament 
of a Colonel. God I ivhcu a man has thus changed himself, 
when he has become an old soldier, tvbcn the neophyte has 
fashioned his soul to the artillery and his legs to the march, 
he does no( belong to the monster, but is engaged in a 
continual fight, iu a sphere where everything is marvellous, 
and from tvhich he .sometimes emci'ges the victor and some- 
times the vanquished. Debauchery is no doubt to the body 
ivhal my. Stic pleasures are to the .soul. Drunkenness plunges 
one into dreams who.se phantasmagoiias can be as curious 
as those of ecstasy. It brings you ravishing hours, delicious 
talks with friencls which cover the whole of life with no 
mental i'e.scrvalions, and voyages which never tire you out. 
The brutal satisfaction of the beast at the bottom of U'hich 
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science has been searching lor a soul, is follo^rcd by 
enchanting torpors after w^hich men, weary of their minds, 
sigh. Don’t they all feel the need for complete rest, and 
isn’t debauchery a sort of lax tvhich the genius pays lo e\il? 
Take all tlie great men of the world for instance. II they 
u'ere not voluptuous, nature made them worthless. A 
power vitiates their soul or body in order lo neutralise tlic 
efforts of their talents. During those hours of drunkenness 
men and things appear clothed in your otvn livery. You 
become king of the whole of creation and transform it to 
your own de.sire.s. But one day you violently asvaken to 
the fact that you belong to the monster, that it is seated on 
your head. As for me, perhap.s some pulmonary disease 
shall seize me and take my life away. That’s how I’ve been 
living! I’ve cither been bom too early or too late, but it 
was nepc.ssary that whatever strength I possessed should be 
deadened. To people with uncertain destinies either 
heaven or hell is indLsppnsable, either debauchery or the 
refuge of Mont Saint-Bernard. A little while ago I hadn’t 
the courage to morali.se on those two svomcn.” he said, 
indicating Aquilina and Euphrasia. “Aren’t liicy the per- 
sonification of my history? In the middle of the staggering 
life I had led 1 experienced two crises which brought me 
the sharpest sorrows. Some clays after I entered my new 
life I met Feodora at the entrance of a theatre, We ’ivere 
u'aiting for our carriages. 

“ ‘Ah! you’re still alive! ’ 

“That was my translation of the malicious smile on her 
face. Oh ! lo tvant to die for her, to adore her still, to still 
see her in ray drunken moods, in the beds of courtesans 
and feel myself the %icLini of a joke! I felt like tearing 
open my breast, rummaging in it for my love, and throwing 
it at her feet. Tlie other was that I eventually exhausted 
my fortune. But three yc&rs of hard living had made me 
robust so that when I found myself wdthout money I was 
in splendid health. I was forced to si^n some letters of 
exchange. WKat cruel emotions I expeiTenced! The first 
debt I incurred revived all my virtues, but I knetv how to'^ 
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compromise 'with them as with those old aunts who 
commence by snarling at us and end by shedding tears and 
giving us money. But my imagination svas more severe and 
revealed how my name would travel £rqp.t town to town all 
over Europe. 'Our names are ourselves’, Eusebe Salverte 
once said. AVhereas at one time 1 u'as hardly aware of them, 
notv the sight of a bank employee, in his grey uniform and 
gold badge, made me shiver tvith fear. AVouldn’t one of 
them come to me one morning for the letters of exchange 
I had scribbled? Bailiffs, hard and indifferent men, 
appeared before me like hangmen. Their clerks could get 
hold of me at any moment, they could scribble my name, 
soil it. and make fun of it. I was a debtor! AVouldn’t other 
man want me to render an account of ray life? A\ffiy did 
I eat expensive puddings? Why did I drink iced water? 
Why did I enjoy so many things t\'ithout paying for them? 
In the middle of a poem or a thought, or suiToundcd by 
happy friends at breakfast, I might suddenly see a man in 
a red coat and holding a shabby hat enter. He would be 
ray debt, ray letter of exdrange, a spectre triiich would 
destroy ray happiness and ray gaiety. Remorse is more 
tolerable. It does not put us on the street oi in St. Pdlagie, 
it does not plunge us in tliat execrable sink of vice, it only 
throws us to the gallows. How honible it is to have to meet 
those people at the corner of a street, those horrible people 
who have the privilege of saying; ‘Monsieur de Valentine 
owes me money but won’t pay up!' I have to greet my 
creditors, and that gracefully. ‘When are you going to pay 
me?’ they ask. We are then obliged to lie, to beg another 
man for the money, to bend and scrape before some fool 
seated before a cash-box, to receive his cold and extortionate 
look which is more odious than an insult, and to endure his 
stupid morality and crass ignorance. They don’t seem to 
realise that a debt is an imagitraiive piece of work. Before 
a bill falls due I eiijoyed that false calm triiich people 
experience* before their execution or a duel. Bui when I 
^voke I felt my soul imprisoned in the portfolio of a banker, 
written in his register in red ink and my debts seemed to 
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hurst GUI everywhere like grasshoppers. They wci c on my 
clock, on my sofa-chairs and encrusted in every other jhccc 
of furnitrue tvhich sooner or later would be itruially carried 
away by the bailiif’s men. Ahl I used to suffer martyrdom. 
When the bell of nfy apaitniem was rung it seemed to echo 
ill my very heart I Yes, to a generous man a debt is hell, a 
bell jieopled tvilli bailill's and clei'ks. An unpaid flebt is a 
sordid thing', tlie beginning of cheating and, tvorse llian iliai. 
it is a falsehood I It gives vi.se to crimes which slowly 
gather the jalanks for the scaffold. My letters of exchange 
ivcvc protested and three day.s later I paid them. This 
is hotv it happctied. A .speculator proposed that I .sell the 
island I pos,sesscd in the latirc, on which my mother’.s irtinb 
tvas. When I was signing the contract in the notary ’.s study, 
a chilly feeling sudclcnly .seized me. I shivered because I 
recognised in it the .same feeling that overtook me tvhen I 
stood on the edge of niy father’s grave. I seemed to heat 
my mother’s voice and to .see her ghost, and I vaguely heard 
my own name pronounced in the middle of a medley of 
clicking' clocks! After all my debts had been paid T tvas 
left with tsvo thousand francs. Of course I could have 
returned to the peaceful life of a .savant, 1 could have 
returned to my garret after having experimented with life, 
with my mind full of observations and already enjoying a 
sort of veputatiou. But Fcodma’ij^ grip on me had not 
.slackened. I often met her lace to face. T could hear her 
whis]')cr my jtanie to her aliendiints and she seemed 
astoni.shcd at ray success. But .she tras .still as cold and 
unfeeling a.s es'cr. I filled the whole world with my 
vengeance, but I wa,sn’f happyl Allhougli I dragged my 
life into the mire T .still hankered after love, I pursued it 
like a fantoin across the delights of my debauchery, in the 
inid.sL of my orgies. But I wa.s deceived. I was punished 
for my tenderness hy ingratitude, and retvarded for my faults 
by a thousand pleasures. A sinister philosophy, but true 
enough for a debauchee 1 Finally, I had caughi. Fc(Klora’.s 
leproits vanity. When I probed my .soul I found it rot ten, 
gangrenous. The devil had stamped its ergot on my foi^;- 
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head. T could not bear the thought of being alone. I 
tvanted to be surrounded by courtesans, false friends and 
wine. The ties svhich attached a man to his family were 
broken forever in me. I gradually progressed towards the 
accomplishment of my de.stiny — ^suicide. I enjoyed the 
most incredible excesses at night but. in the morning, death 
once again gas'c me back my life. Excntually I found 
.In) self alone with a ttventy-franc coin. I remembered 
Rastignac. . . . 

"Ah I Ah ! . . Raphael exclaimed suddenly thiiflcing of 
,his talisman. He drew it out from liis pocket. 

Either that, fatigued by the struggles he had been 
through during the day he no longer had any control over 
his mind, which was now under the influence of trine and 
puncli, or, exasperated by the thought of his own life and 
unknowingly intoxicated by die torrent of his own words, 
Raphael suddenly awoke like a man exalted and completely 
deprived of reason. 

jl “To the devil with death!” he said waving the skin. 
'*! tvaut to live iiowl I’m rich, I hate cveiything. Nothing 
can stand in my way ... Ha! ha! hal ... If I tvani two 
thousand pounds I can have them. Salute me you dogs 
tvho sprawl on those carpets as on a dunghill! All of you 
belong to me. I'm rich, I can buy everything from )ou, 
even the deputy tvho's snoring there. Let me bless you, 
you scum of high society. I’m the Pope!” 

At first Raphael’s words were drowned by the snoring. 
Blit suddenly the majority of the .sleepers awoke. They 
walked up to him and, standing- unsteadily on their feet, 
cursed his noisy drunkenness with a concord of oaths. 

“. . . Quiet! " exclaimed Rapliael. "Get back to your 
kennels, you dogs!. , . , Emile, I have money notv. I’ll give 
you some Havana cigars.” 

"I heard you,” replied the poet. "Feodora or death! 
Go ahead! She has deceived you! All women arc the 
daughters of Eve. Your story is not as dramatic as you 
think.” 

^ "Ah! you were asleep, you rascal!” 
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‘ No . . . Feodora nr death! 1 heard it." 

“Get up,” .said Raphael, .slapping Emile willt the 
shagreen .skin. 

“Hell! ’’ exclaimed Emile rising and .seizing Raphael 
by the arm.s. 

“I’m a millionaire! *’ 

“If you’re not a millionaire you’re certainly drunk." 

"Drunk with power. I can have you killed! . . . , 
Silence, I’m Nero, I'm Nebuchadnezzar ! " * 

“But Raphael, you must be quiel, at least for the sake 
of dignity.” 

“Eve been silent too long. I want to aveng e myscH on 
the whole world. 1 "won’t amuse myself merely by spending 
some vile crowns. I want to complete my life. I’lLfight 
every kind of fever, yellow, blue, green, even the .scaffold. 

I can have Feodora . . . but, no, I don’t want Feodora, 
she’s the malady 1 suffer front, I shall die of Feodora! I 
want to forget her.” 

“If you continue to .shout I’ll have to take you into the*' 
dining room." 

“Do you sec this skin. It is the testament of Solomon. . 
He belongs to me now, that puny fool of a king! The 
universe belongs to me. You belong to me, if I want you. 
Ah! if I want ... be careful! You shall be my valet, you'll 

compose couplets for me and run ray paijer Valet, 

valet! " 

Emile dragged Raphael into the drawing room. 

“Yes, yes, Raphael,” he said, “I’m your valet. Biu 
you’re going to be the editor-in-chief of a newspaper . . . 
please keep silent ... at least out of consideration for me! » 
Do you like me?” 

“Do I like you! You shall have Havana cigars If I 
have this skin. Have you got corns? I’ll take them off 
for you.” • 

“I’ve never known you to act so stupid.” 

“Stupid? No, of course not. This skin contracts every 
time I make a wish ... it is an aniiphrasis, The Brahnj|i:n 
. . . was a scoffer . . . because . . . .” 
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“Yes, yes ” 

“I said . . . 

“Yes that’s quite true, I think so too ’’ 

“I .said the skini ’’ 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t believe me. I know you 

“What am I to make of the divagatioas of your 
drunkenne.ss?’’ 

“I bet you I can pros'e it to you. Let's measure it ” 

“He won’t go to .sleep,” said Emile tvatching Raphael 
^^rummaging about the room. 

■ _ Valentine, tvith ape-like dexterity, thanks to that 
singular lucidity ■which sometimes accompanies drunken- 
ness, tvas able to ferret out a serviette, always repeating to 
himself the words; “Let’s measure it, let’s mea.surc it!” 

"Of course,” .said Emile, “let’s measure it! ” 

The two friends stretched out the serviette and placed 
the shagreen skin on it. Emile, who.se hand seemed steadier, 
Mlrcw a line along the edges of the talisman trhilc his friend 
said; 

“I wanted uw) thousand pounds, didn’t I? Well, when 
I get it you’ll .see . . .” 

“Yes, )es . . . now go to sleep. .Shall I put you on that 
couch? Are you all right?” 

“Yes, my foster-child, but why arc you in such a hiuTy? 
Yes, I shall make you my coraijaniun . . . the friend of riches 
and potrer. And I’ll give you . . . some . . . Havana . . , 
rigars.” 

“Come, sleep off the effects of your gold, millionaire." 

“And you . . . you sleep olf the effects of your articles. 
Good night . . . Say good night to Nebuchadnezzar! . . . 
Love... Drink... France... glort' and riches... riches! 

ft 

Soon the two friends were snoring in unison with the 
music which still echoed in the salons. One by one the 
candles were extinguished and, like a veil, night enveloped 
that long debauch in which Raphael’s outburst had been 
lik® an orgy of words, inchoate and expressionless words. 
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The next day, towards midday, the beautiful Aquilina 
auokc tired and ) awning. Euphrasia, disturbed by her 
companion, suddenly sat up uttering a raucous cry. Her 
pretty lace, which had been .so white and fresh (he previous 
evening, tvas now pale and yellow like that of a sick woman. 
Gradually, the guests began it) stir accompanied by the most 
sinister groans. They felt their arms and legs .still, and a 
thou, sand diverse forms of wearine.ss overwhelmed them. A 
valet entered and opened the shutters and windows. The 
assembly found itself on its feet, recalled to life by the warm 
ra},s of the sun. Their movements during sleep having" 
destroyed the elegant edifices of their coiffures and generally 
tarnished their appearatice, the rvomcn presented a hideous 
sight. I’heir hair hung in .strands, the expression on their 
face.s had changed, their eyes, which had been so brilliant 
and clear, were dulled by la,ssitude and their bctmiiful red 
lips had become dry and tvhite. When the men .saw their 
nocturnal mistresses wan and discoloured, like flotvers 
crushed on a road after a proce.s.sion had jtassed, they dis^ 
mvued (hem. But (hose scornful men were still more 
hoiriblc to look at. You would have shivered to .sec tireir 
hoirible faces with their hollow and encircled eyes, Tltgft 
tvas a cold and ferocious bestiality about them all. Botli 
the men and women remained silent while th6y examined 
with haggard eyes the disorder of the apartment, where 
cter) thing had been devastated, ravaged by the fire of their 
ot\'n passions. Suddenly an almost salanic laughter cchoct# 
through the rooms when Taillefer, after staring for a 
moment at his dumb guc,sts, tried to greet them. With his 
red face perspiring, he tried to restore some semblance ol 
order to that infernal scene, which tvas a horrible mixture 
of human pomp and misery. He looked like death smiling 
in the midst of a plague-stricken family. In .spile of being 
accustomed to a life of vice, many of the young tvomen 
dreamt of their former awakenings when, innocent and 
pure, they caught a glimp.se of their sylvan surroundings, a 
fresh landscape ornamented with honeysuckle and rq§es, 
enchanted by the joyous trills of the lark, vaporously 
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illuminated by the early gleams of the dawn and embellished 
Jjy the fantasies of the dew. Others thought of the family 
breakfast, around the table of which laughed the father and 
children, where everything exhaled an indefinable charm 
and teas as simple as their own hearts. An artist dreamed 
of his peaceful studio, his chaste statue and the graceful 
model who worked for him. A young man, recollecting 
the lati'suir on tvhich the fate of his family depended, 
thought of the important transactions which demanded his 
attention, while the savant yearned for his study and the 
noble tvork called him. Arid nearly all of them pitied 
rhemsclve.s. At this moment Emile, fresh and ruddy, 
, appeared on the scene, smiling. 

“'SVhy, you look uglier tlian bailiJlsl” lie exclaimed. 
"Nothing can be done now, the day is almost over. I suggest 
tve have breakfast 1 " 

With these words Taillefcr went out to give orders. 
The women wandered langoiishingly towards the glasses to 
set right their disordered toilets. Some of the courtesans 
made fun of those tvho found they had not the strength 
to continue the vulgar feast. In a moment all of them came 
fo life, formed themselves into groups and smiled and 
talked. Clever and nimble valets promptly replaced the 
furniture and everything else in its place. A splendid 
breakfast was served, and the gmests hurled themselves into 
the dining room, tvhere, if ever^rhing wore the ineffa cable 
imprint of the excesses of the previous evening, at least 
there was a trac^ of life and movement. 

When the assembly was seated around the capitalist's 
table, Cardot, who, the previous evening, had prudently 
disappeared after dinner to complete his orgy at home, 
.showed his officious face wreathed in a sickly smile. He 
saw within his grattp a succession in which to share, to 
catalogue and engross, a succession fat with fees and as juicy 
as the fowl into which the trembling hand of the host was 
plunging a knife. 

"Ah I we were going to have breakfast without the 
notary] ” said Gursy. . 
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'‘You’re just ill time to price and initial all these 
things,” said the banker indicating the taldc. 

‘‘There’s 110 ivill to draw up, but there may be some 
marriage contracts I ” said the savant. 

‘‘Oh! Ohl” 

‘‘Ah! Ah!” 

‘‘Just a minute," replied Cardot, stunned by the chorus 
of vulgar jokes. ‘‘I’le come here on serious business. I 
bring six millions for one of you (profound silence)— 
Mon,sieur,” he said addrc.ssiiig Raphael, who at that moment 
was busy uncercnioniously wiping his eyes with the corner 
of his serviette, "wasn’t your mother’s name O’Flaharty?” 

"Yes,” replied Raphael indifferently. 

"Well, sir, you’re the .sole inheritor of Major 
(TFlaharty, who died in August 1828 at Calcutta.” 

"What a fortune! ” exclaimed the judge. 

“The Major having disposed in his will of several sums 
in fai'our of some public institulions, his succession has 
been claimed from the Indian Company by (he French < 
Goi'crnmcni.” continued the notiiry. "For l.^j yeans I have . 
been searching in vain for the rchitivcs of Barbe-Marie 
O’Flaharty, when sucldeuly last night at table . . 

At this moment Raphael rose suddenly with the tjuick '• 
moiemcnt of a man ivho has been wounded. The first 
feeling that pa.sscd through the guests was a .secret envy, all 
eyes turned towards him like so many llaiiie.s. Then a 
murmur arose, grew, and each paid tribute to (he immense 
fortune which the notary had brought. Raphael seemed 
to suddenly lose all his reason and stretched out on the table 
the serviette on which he had, a .short while ago, measured 
the shagreen skin. Deaf to everything around him, he 
placed the talisman on it and shivered involuntarily when 
he saw a small distance between the line he had traced and 
the skin. 

“Hold him up, you fooll ” Bixion .said to Emile. “He 
looks a.s if he may faint I" 

Raphael’s withered face turned horribly pale, his 
features contracted and the hollows became dark. Eft 
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.Stared at (he talisman tvhich fitted so easily into tlie lines 
traced on Lite sersiette. He tried to doubt what he satr, but 
a clear foreboding crushed his incredulity. The world 
helonged to him, he had eterything and could tvish for 
nothing more, but, like a tratellcr in the middle of the 
desert, he had only a little trater to allay his thirst and his 
life trould have to be measured by the number of sip.s he 
took. He saw that each desire would cost him some days 
of his life. 

‘■Oh! Raphael, you can enjoy yourself now!” .said 
Atjuilina. “IVhat arc vou goir^ to give me?" 

"I, el’s drink to the death of his uncle, Major 
. (rFlaharly! " 

^ ‘'He’ll Itccome a Peer of France.” 

. ‘‘Bah! ’iV''hat’s a Peer after Julyl” said the judge. 

‘‘Will you have a box at the theatre?" 

‘‘T hope you'll think of entertaining its sometimes,” 
said Hi.xion. 

‘‘He know.s hotv to do things.” said Emile. 

The.se sentences echoed in Valentine’s cans tvithout him 
being able to understand a single word. He was thinking 
s agilely of the mechanical and self-satisfied life of a British 
pca.sant who tilled his field, ate bucktvhcat, drank cider, 
Ix'lietcd in the \'irgin and the King, look communion at 
Easter, danced on .Sunday on a green lawn and never under- 
.stood his recior’s sermon. But suddenly the .scene before 
him, the courtesans, the breakfast, the luxury seemed to 
' catch him at tlie throat and he began to cough. 

‘‘Do you tvaiil ,somc asparagus?" the banker asked him. 

“1 want nothing!" Raphael replied in a thundering 
voice. 

"Bravo! " exclaimed Taillcfer. “That’s the spirit! 
You’re a real millionaire! — Gentlemen, let’s drink to the 
potver of gold. Valentine is now a king, he can do almost 
anything, and he'.s above everything. In future, as far as 
he is concerned, that all French men are equal before the 
latv is a lie. He tvon't obey the laws, the laws shall obey him, 
There arc no scaffolds and no executioners for millionaires! " 

9 
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“Tlial’h ivue,” replied Raphael, “llic) arc tlieir own 
cxecLUioncrs! ’’ 

“A mere prejudice t” exclaimed the banker. 

“Let’s drink 1” said Raphael, pulling' the talisman into 
his pocket. 

“What aic you doing?” .sjiid Emile holding Raphael’s 
hand. “CJentlemen,” he .said, addressirtg the assembly, “you 
are familiar with Raphael, but do you know the Marquis 
of Valentine possesses a secret way of making a fortune. 
His wishes are accompH.shcd the moment he makes them. 
He's going to make us all richl ” 

“Oh I Raphael,”' said Etiplnusia, “1 want a string of 
pearls.” 

“I want two carriages dratrn by fast horses 1” .said 
.Vquilina. 

“Give me a hundred thousand pounds a yearl ” 

"I wani some silks! " 

“Pay my debts!” 

"Let luy uncle die of apoplexy 1” -) 

"Only ten thousand pounds a )cai', Rapliacl!” 

“Cure me of my gout! ” 

“Let the shares fall!” .said the banker. 

“My dear friend,” said Emile gravely. “I shall be more 
than satisfied with two hundred thousand pounds a year.” 

"Do you know the price I shall have to pay?” .said ■ 
Raphael. 

“A fine excuse!” replied Emile. “Aren’t tve expected , 
to make sacrifices tor our friends?” 

“I almost wish all of you tvould die." .said Raphael 
looking around at the guests. 

"The dying are always cruel.” said Emile laughing, 
“You are rich now and, in less than two months, you’ll 
iDcconie frightfully egoistic. You’ve already become stupid, 
you don’t understand a joke . . . why, you’ll soon be be- 
iie\'ing in your shagreen skin! ...” 

Raphael, who tvas afraid of being mocked at by that 
assembly, kept silent and drank heavily in order to forget 
for a moment his fatal power. • 



CHAPTER III 


THE AGONY 

Early in December, in spite of the rain, an old man walked 
along the ^'arpnne Road, raising his nose at the door of 
et'ery house, looking for die mansion of the Marquis of 
Valentine ivith ihe naiiet^ of a child and the absorbed air 
oi a philosopher. Violent grief was written on his face, 
which tras irithercd like a piece of parchment that has been 
held near the fire, and his long grey liair fell in disorder 
around his .shoulders. If .some painter had met this .singular 
pcitson, who tras thin and bony and dressed in black, he 
would no doubl, when he returned to his studio, have 
painted a portrait of him and written under it: ci,as.sical 
POET IN QUEST OF A RHi’ME. After having verified the 
number which had been given him, he knocked gently on 
the door of a magnificent mansion. 

“Is Monsieur Raphael in?” he asked the footman. 

“The Marquis receives nobody,” replied the valet. 

“But his carriage is here,” replied the old man. “He’s 
going out. ril wait for him.” 

“My dear man, you can stay here till tomon'ow 
morning,” replied (he lalei. “There’s always a carriage 
M'aiting for him. But go, I beg of you. I’ll lose six hundred 
francs Cor life if I once allowed a stranger to enter the 
house. . . .” 

At this moineni a tall old man, dressed like a bailiff, 
emerged from the vestibule aud, after descending a few 
.steps, stood examining the stranger tvith astonishment. 

“All! here’s Mr. Jonathas.” .said the valet. “Talk 
to him.” 

The (WO old men, attracted to each other by mutual 
sympathy or rui’iosity, stared at each other. An oppressive 
l^leuce reigned in the courtyard. On seeing Jonathas you 
would have wanted to penetrate the mystery which hovered 
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abouL his lacc and idiicli revealed noihiiig ot ilic gloom 
^vhich siiri'ounded that house. The lirsl tiling Raphael did 
on receiving his uncle’s immense fortune Avas lo discover 
^vherc his old servant, on ivhose aircction he could rely, 
liscd. Jonatlias cried tvilh joy tvhen he .saw his young 
master again, to ivliom he thought he had saiil goodbye 
forever. But nothing made him liappier than when the 
Marquis made him iiis steward. Old fonal litis became a 
powerful intermediary placed between Rtiphael and die 
entire world. The supreme manager of his master’s 
fortune and the blind executor of an unknown idea, he was 
like a .sixth sense aemss which life’s emotions reached 
Raphael. 

“I want to .speak to Raphael,” .said the old man 
climbing a few steps to shelter himself from the rain. 

“To sjicak to the Marquis?. . exclaimed the steward, 
“lie has hardly spoken a word to me ... to me his 
foster-father I " 

“lint I’m hi,s foster-father tool” replied the old man. 
“If your wife suckled him at one lime, I’ve made him suckle 
at the breast of the Muses. He’s my I'osier-child, my baby, 
ranis alutiinvs! I’ve moulded his ni'inil, cultivulcd his 
understanding and developed his genius . . . tincl I’ll go .so »•, 
far as to .say to my Iioiiour and glory. Isn’t he one of the " 
most remarkable men of our .age? I've had him under me, » 
I’m his profc.s.sor.’’ 

“Ah! you're Monsieur Porriquet?’’ 

“Precisely. But . . .’’ 

“S.shl .Sshl” .said Jonathas to nvo kitehen-niaids whose 
voices broke the monastic silence in which the iioiise was 
shrouded. 

“Is the Marquis ill?’’ asked the prol'c.ssor. 

“My dear sir,” replied Jonathas, “God only knows 
what’s the matter with my master. Do you know there 
aren’t two houses like ours in Paris? Do you hear? There 
aren’t two houses. My word, no! The Martpiis bought 
this mansion from a Duke. He’.s .spent three Imndrecj^ 
million francs to furnish it. That's a sum that, three 
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hundred luillion IVaucs.! Each part of the house is a real 
miracle. Goodl I .said to mjself when I saw .such magni- 
liccncc, it’.s ju.st like his grandfather’.s home. The young 
Alarquis tvill ’H’aiit to entertain! But, no, he tvants to see 
nobody. He leads a peculiar lilc, Monsieur Porriquet, do 
)ou hear? a \cry peculiar life, tic tvakes every day at 
(he .same time. Only I ... I alone enter hi.s room. I open 
the winclotvs at 7 o'clock, .summer or winter. That you ' 
must admit i.s peculiar. And then I say to him: ‘Monsieur 
Ic Marquis, you must get up and dress yourself.’ I gh'e 
him his dressing gotrn, iv’hich is ahra^-s made in the same 
way and ol the same material. I have to replace it when 
it is torn . . , nothing pains him more than to have to ask 
for a netv one. And he has a thousand francs to spend every 
d:ty, the dear child! But I love him so much that, should 
lie strike me on the right check, I would turn the left to 
him! And even though he may ask me to do the most 
dillicull things I should still do them, do you hear? He 
has given me so man)' things to do that I'm kept quite busy 
till da)', I shave him esery day at the same time and have 
to place the papers on the same table at the .same time every 
day. -The cook would lose thousand francs for lilc if the 
Itrcakfast tv'cre not .served at 10 o’clock each morning and 
dinner at precisely 5 o’clock. The menu has been drawn 
lip for the ivholc year, day by day. There's nothing tvhich 
the Marquis docs not have. He cat,s strawberries when 
there arc strawberries, and the first mackerel tvhich reaches 
Paris. The menu has been printed, he knows in the 
morning 'ivhal he’s going to hate at night. And, therefore, 
lie c]re.sse.s at the .same time in the same clothes, irhich are 
alivays placed by me on tlie same sofa. If his frock-coat ha.s 
been ivorn out it must be replaced by another without his 
knoiving it. 

"If the weather is fine I ask him: ‘Do you want to go 
out, sir?’ He answers either ‘yes’ or ‘no’. If he doesn’t want 
U) tvalk, he does not have to xvait for his horses to be 
harnessed. The coachman is always ready, whip in Itand, 
fis you see. After dinner he goes one day to the opera and 
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the next to the Italhins . . . no, no, lie hasn’t hecn to the 
Italians yet. only yesterday I was alilc to hire a hox for 
him. And he rcttinw prccLsely at 11 o’clock, to sleep. ' 
During the day, when he’s doing nothing in particular, he 
reads, I have orders to read out to him the list of new 
books, which are to be found on his niantel]riccc the very 
day they arc published. I’sc been instructed to visit him 
hour by hour, to watch tlie fire and see that he needs 
nothing. He’s giten me a .small book, in which all my 
duties have been written dotvn, to learn by hetirt ... a real 
catechism! In summer, 1 must, with piles ol ire, maintain 
the temperature at the same degree of freshness tmtl (ill the 
rooms at all times with fresh flowers. MA'll, he’s rich I He 
lias thousand francs a day to spend and can stitisfy his whims 
and fancies. He has been dcpiivcd of them for such a long 
time, the poor child! He never tvorries anyone, he’s good, 
never .says a word and, by cxanijjle, romplelo silence reigns 
in the house and the garden! If one does not control 
.servants thero’ll be contusion. My niiister is ([uile tight. 

I tell him etery thing he mu.st do and he listens to me. 
You tvouldn’t believe to what limit he’s taken the whole 
thing. His rooms arc . . . well, supposing he opens the door 
of his room or .study . . . crack! . . . every door opens by itself 
mechanically. He wants to walk from one end of Ins home 
to the other without having to opeit a single door. It’s 
cojn'enicni for us all! ^Vell. Monsieur PorriqitcL, ho .said 
to me: ‘jonalha.s, you must look after me like a child iti 
aims.’ A child in arms, sir, a child in arms, he siiicll I’m 
the master, you know? He’s almo.st a servant! ^Vlly? 
Ah! that’s what nobody in the world knows . . . it’s betweeti 
him and God. He’s peculiar! ” 

"It sounds like a poem,” .said the old professor. 

“You think so, sir? A very restrictive one surely! I 
don’t think .so. He often tells me he’d like to be a brush! 
And only yesterday, looking at a tulip, he .said: There’s 
my life, Jonathas ... I vegetate! ’ Tl’s very ]rcciiliarl ” 

"Everything, Jonathas, proves,” replied the old profe.ssor 
tvith magisterial gravity that had a profound impressum oi# 
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the old ser\ant, “that your master is busy on some great 
work. He is plunged in profound meditation and does not 
want to be distracted by the preoccupations of rulgar, every- 
day life. In the middle of his work a man of genius forgets 
et'erything. One day, the famous Newton . . 

"Ah! Newton ...” said Jonatha.s. “I don’t know him.” 

“Netvton, a great geometrician,” continued Porriquet. 
“once .spent 21 hours tvith his elbows on his table. When 
he came out of his reverie, he thought the next day was still 
the previous one ... I want to .see him, the poor child, I 
might Idc of use to him.” 

"Just a moment!” exclaimed Jonathas. "You may be 
the king of Franco but you can’t enter, at least, not unless 
you force the door and walk over my body. But Monsieur 
P(3rriquct I’ll tell him you’re here, and ask him: ‘Is it 
neces,sary to make him climb up here?’ He’ll reply 'yes’ or 
‘no’. I’m net'cr permitted to use the tvords wisli, want or 
desire. Onre I said: ‘Do you tvant me to die?’ and he tvas 
very angry.” 

Jonathas loft the old professor in the ve,stibulo telling 
him not to advance any fartliei'. But He returned almost 
immediately tvith a favourable reply and conducted the old 
man through some .sumptuous rooms all the doors of which 
were open. Porriquet .satv his old pupil near a corner of 
the fireplace. Enveloped in a dre.ssing gown and plunged 
in a sofa-chair, Raphael was reading the newspaper. The 
extreme melancholy to which he .seemed a prey wa.s revealed 
in the sickly attitude of his bent body ; it wa.s painted on 
his face, which was as pale as an. etiolated flower. A sort 
of efi'eminate grace and the singular peculiarities of rich but 
ill people distinguished his person. His blond hair, tvhich 
had notv become thin, curled about his temples with 
affected coquetry, and a Greek skull-cap, with a tassel which 
was too heavy for the light Cashmere of which it was made, 
balanced on one side of his head. At his feet lay a 
malachite knife, embellished woth gold, w^hich he used to 
'cut the leaves of a book and, on hLs knees was the amber 
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spout of a inagnifireiit Indian hooka ^viinsc spiial lay oiii- 
slrelchcd on the floor like a serpent. But the general Iccblc- 
nc.ss of his young body was contradicted by his bright blue 
e)es ivherc all life centred, and which shone witli extra- 
ordinary understanding. It made one almost sick to sec. 
Some would have read despair in them, while others an 
internal struggle as terrible as sorrow itscll. They tvcrc a 
profound revelation of his jjowcrlcssness lo drive his desires 
back to the bottom ol his heart. He seemed to resemble 
a miser who, while playing with the thought ol all the 
pleasures his money could buy him, at the same time 
rejected them in order not to deplete his fortune, llrcre 
was the same look in his eyes as dial of Prometheus Itouncl 
or of Napoleon when he was defeated in 1815. It was the 
look of the conqueror and the damned! He had sub- 
ordinated his will and his mind to the lioorish common 
sense of an old, half-civilised peasant accustomed to more 
than fifty years of domesticity. He Ittid Ircconrc a sort ol 
automaton, and lived merely to strip his sotil of all the 
poetry of desire. In order to be better able lo light tire 
cruel power, whose challenge he had accci>Lcd, he had made 
himself as chaste as Origdne by gelding his imagination. 
The day after he had heard the news of the fortune rvhich 
had been left him he dined at the notary’s. Tlicre he met a 
doctor rvho, at dc.s.scrt, related how a Sndss had cured himself 
of consumption. He did not utter a word for six years, 
breathed only six times every minute and lollmvcd a very 
simple diet. 'I'll be that manT Raphael had .said to 
himself, because he wauled lo live at any cost, fit the 
midst of luxury he led the life of a machine, When the 
professor faced the young c<npse of a man, he .shuddered. 
Everything in his feeble and .slender body seemed artificial. 
Looking at the Marquis with his wasting eye and thoughtful 
forehead, he could not recognise the fresh and ruddy pupil 
he had known. If the classical, good natured old man had 
read Byron he might have Iclt he was meeting Manfred 
when he wanted to .sec Childe Harold. 

"Good morning. Monsieur Porriquet," said Raphael * 
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pressing (he old prolcssoi’s cold hand in a ^varni and moist 
grasp. "How arc you?” 

,“Oh! I’m trell," replied tlic old man a little frightened. 
“And you?” 

“Well, thank you.” 

“I suppose you’re working oh a book?” 

“No,” replied Raphael. “Exegi momimentum , Monsieur 
Porriquet. I’se finished trith all that. I don't even knosv 
tvhere my nianiLscript is.” 

“It’s in the pure style, 1 hope?” said the professor. 
"You haxcjt't adfjpted the barbarous style of the nerv school 
which thinks it marvellous to imitate Ronsard?” 

“j\f)' book is a purely physiological one.” 

“'riiat doesn’t, matter,” replied the profe.ssor. “Language 
is important in a scientific treatise. A clear and harmonious 
style, the language of Massillon, Ruffon or Racine, a truly 
cla.ssical style ne\ er mars anything . . . But, my dear child. 
I've forgotten all about the object of my visit. It’s an 
interesting one.” 

When Raphael heard the verbose elegance and eloquent 
jn'inciplcs to tvhich a long prot'e.ssorship had accustomed his 
former master, he nearly repented haring received him. 
But. when he rvas about to wish he iverc outside, he 
promptly suppressed his secret desire and glanced furtively 
at the shagreen .skin. Fastened on a rvhite cloth it was 
suspended before him on a chair where its fatidic outline 
was carefully sketched by a red line. Since the night of 
that fatal orgy, Raphael smothered his smallest desires so as 
not to cause the slightest shrinkage in the tali.sman. The 
sbagTcen skin tras like a tiger tvith which he had to live and 
not arvaken its ferocity. 

He listened patiently to the amplifications of the old 
professor. Mons. PoiTiquct took almost an hour to de.scribc 
the persecutions to rvhich he had been .subjected since the 
July Revolution. He .spoke in support of a strong govern- 
ment, but said that grocers should be left behind their 
connters, statesmen should manage public affairs, lawyers > 
sflould be in the Palais and the Peers of France in the 
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Luxcmbour.t>'. But one ol ilic popuUiv iniuistrios l\;icl 
disniissccl him [roni his chair and afcuscd him of Carlism, 
The old man was, therefore, witlinuL a [josl and hungry. 
Having a poor nephew whose college fees he had to jiay, 
he had come, not for himself, but for the sake of his ado]itccl 
child, to beg his old pupil to persuade the netv tninisLr), 
not to restftre Iiim to his post, but to lind him employment 
in some provincial college. Long before the monf)tonoLi,s 
toicc of the good old tnan had ceasctl to cchn through the 
room, Raphael had become the ])rey ol an invincible 
somnolence. He had been obliged, out of politeness, to 
stare at the pn)fc.s.sor*s white and immobile eyes and had 
been stupefied and magnetised into an inexplicable inertia. 

"’IVcll, my dear Monsieur Porriquet,” he .said without 
knotring exactly what the old man trauied, “I can do 
uolhiug aliout it. I trLsh most earnestly iliat . . ." 

\Vithoul noticing the cll'etl that his banal trorcls 
produced on the yellow and wrinkled foreliead of the old 
man, Ra|)hael adopted the attitude of a Irightened young 
deer. He .satv a white space between the edge of the black 
skin and the red line, and uttered such a horrible cry tliat 
the old professor tvas .startled. 

"Get out. you old beast 1” he .said. “You’ll get your 
jjost! Couldn't you hate asked for a thou,saud crowns for 
life instead of that homicidal wish? Your \isit llicn would 
have cost me nothing. There arc a hundred tltoiisand jobs 
in France, but I have only one lifcl And life is prol'eraltle 
to all the jobs in the world . . . Jonathasl ’’ 

Jonathas appeared. 

“Is this the way you look after me, you fool? Why 
did yon .suggest I receive this man?” he a.sked, pointing to 
the professor. “Hate I placed my soul in your hands to 
destroy it? You’ve now deprived me of ten years of my 
lifel If you commit another fault like this you’ll send me 
where my lather is! Don’t yoti think I'd have profevred to 
have tlic hcaiitiful Feodora than to oblige this old carcass, 
this human rag? I could have given him money . . . bifi! 
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\UiaL lias it got to do tvitli me i[ all the Porriquets in the 
world arc dying of hunger'?” 

Raphael’s face had become white with anger and a 
light w'hitc foam stood on his trembling lips. 'VVhen the 
nro old men satr him they trerc .seized by a convulsit'c 
trembling, like two children in- the presence of a serpent. 
'Phe young man fell into his chair. A sort of reaction set 
in and tears began to flow from his eyes. 

“Oh. my lifel ... my beautiful lifcl ” he exclaimed. 
“i\forc charity! More love! MorelossI” 

He turned totvards the professor. 

“The evil is done, my dear friend,” he said in a quiet 
suite. “You have been letvarded for your work and, at the 
expense of my life, the well-being of a good and srorthy 
man has been assured.” 

There svas so much tender solicitude in thc.se words, 
tvhich were almost indistinguisliablc, that the i\to old mcir 
cried as one cries on hearing a touching tunc sung in a 
strange language. 

“Pie's epileptic!" said Porriquet in a Imv voice. 

“I know you’re a good man,” said Raphael. “You 
must excuse me. If sickne.s.s is an accident, inhumanity 
tvould be a vice. Leave me now. You’ll probably rcccise 
your nomination Lqinorrotv, or even this evening . . . 
Goodbye.” 

The old man retired, filled willi horror and uneasiness 
at '\'^alentinc’s mental state. There seemed to him to hate 
been .something unnatural about the scene he had just gone 
through. He began to doubt and questioned himself as if 
he had atvakened from a peaceful dream. 

“ — Listen, Jonathas,” .said the young man addressing his 
old servant. "You must try to understand the task I've 
entrusted you ivith! ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ — I’m like a man [jlaccd outside the common law.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All the pleasure in the tvorld ca^i only dance around 
file like beautiful women. If I svant them, I die. It's 
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iil\va)s clciUli! You uiust be a barrici- bcOveeii ilic world 
and I.” 

“Yes, sir,” said (he old valci wipin}> the drops of 
perspirau'on tvhich sU)od on his tvrinklefi lorcheaci, "But 
if )'ou don’t want to see beautiful women, tvliy d<m’t you 
go this evening to the Italians? An Knglisli family, trliich 
has returned to London, gave me a season tiekci and you 
have such a beautiful box... old a superb box!” 

Raphael who had fallen into ;i profound re^’eric, 
scarcely heard what the old servant said. 

Do you see that ostentatious carriage, that brotvii 
coloured coupe, so simple outside but on the panels of 
which shine the escutcheon of an old and noble fautily? 
.'Vs if passes rapidly along the roads, the trorking girls admire 
it. covet the yellow satin, the lush carpet, the fresh white 
lace and the soft cushion.s. Two liveried lackeys stand 
bcliind the earriage, but in its depths, on the silk, lic,s a 
burning head with eyes vv'ith dark eirelcs iivound them— 
the head of Raphael, dark and pensive. What tt picture of 
a rich manl lie wa,s taken across Paris like a rocket tind 
brought to the peristyle of the Favert I’licatre, where the 
•Step vras unfolded and his two v'alcts supjxirtecl hint otit. 
An envious crowd looked on. 

"What’s the use of being .so rich?” said tt ))oor student 
who, because he hadn’t a crown, could not hctir the 
magical music of Rossini, 

Raphael walked slowly into the corridor of ilie hall. . 
He no longer looked forvvaivd to the pleasures which he had 
at one time envied. While waiting for the second act ol' 
HemiramUk, he strolled about in (he foyer and wancicred 
along the galleries, indifferent about hi.s box which lu; htid 
not even entered as yet. The proud feeling of ownership 
no longer existed in his heart. Like all sick peojffe, he 
only thought of his malady. Leaning against the mantel- 
piece in the foyer, where young and old men, women of 
fashion, old and new ministers, peers without peerages and 
peerage, s without peers (such were the changes the July 
Revolution brought) had gathered, Raphael .snddetily 'saw? 
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a Jeiv iec‘t away from him, a Mrange and supernatural late 
Tlie eyebrutvs and the hair w'cre black, and the face, because 
of tiie cosmetics which had been used, changed with the 
reflections ol the light. It was impossible not to laugh at 
this head udth its pointed chin and prominent forehead, 
resembling those grotesque face.s .sculptured in Get many b)' 
shepherds in their leisure. 11 an observer examined in 
turn the tjld Adonis and Raphael, he would have seen in 
the Marquis the eyes of a voutli under the mask of an old 
man and, in the stranger the dim eyes of an old man under 
tJie ma.sk of a youth. Valentine tried to recall under what 
circumstances he had seen that well-dressed, dried-up old 
man, vrho walked and threw his arms about as il he 
possessed all the strengtii of petulant youtli. His gait wtis 
neither cramped nor artificial and his elegant dre.ss hid an 
old but strong body and gave him the appearance of an 
old fop who was still a slave of fashion. The old man’s 
figure had for Raphael all the charms of an apparition, 
i and he coulcinplated him as he would an old Rembrandt 
which had been recently restored, varnished and placed in 
a netv frame. That comparison suddenly m.-idc him search 
for the truth of his identity in his conlused mind. He 
immediately recognised the curio merchant, the man to 
whom he owed his misfoitunc. At that moment a smile 
e.scapcd from the fantastic old man, and immediately 
revealed to Raphael that striking resemblance with the 
ideal face which painters had given to the Mcphistophcles 
of Goethe. A thousand superstitions awoke in Raphael’s 
strong soul and led him to believe in the jjower of the devil 
and all the magic contained in the legends of the Middle 
Ages. He rejected with horror the fate of F:iust and, like 
a dying man, invoked the aid of heaven, reiterating his 
fervent faith in God and the Virgin Marv. A sudden 
radiant light shone before him and he saw heaven as 
depicted Isy Michael Angelo and Sanzio d’Urbin, with 
clouds, an old man wearing a white beard and a beautiful 
'j^'oman seated in the centre of an aureole. But when his 
eyes wandered again into the foyer, be saw, not the Virgin 
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Mar), but a ravishing woman, the despicable Euphrasia, 
tlie dancer tviih the supple and light body. She tvas atiired 
in a glittering drc.ss covered with Oriental pearls and 
entered impatiently to join the impatient old man. Her lace 
was hard and insolent, and .she seemed to be there merely 
to reteal to the envious M'orld the limitless riches of the 
old man whose fortune .she tvas dissipating. Raphael 
recalled the wish lie had made wlicn lie first received the 
talisman from the old man, and savoured all the pleasures 
of t'engeance by contemplating the downfall of the old 
merchant’s sublime tvisdom. I'hc centenarian turned with 
a funeral smile to Euphrasia, who rcs]ionded with a few 
indifferent words of lose. Pic offered her his emaciated 
arm, took tivo or three tunis round the foyer, and seemed 
delighted tvith the passionate and pos.scssivc glances which 
the men threw his mistress, without hearing their sc-ornful 
laughter or their biting jokes. 

“From ivliich cemetery did .she unearth that corpse?” 
.said the most elegant of them all. 

Euphrasia smiled. I’he .speaker ivas ti young man with 
blond hair, bright blue eyes, a slender body and was dressed 
in a short frock-coat with his hat over his ear. 

“How many old men,” Raphael said to himself, ‘‘crown 
a life of probity and virtue with folly! That man’s feet are 
already cold, and he tries to make lovcl. . . Well, .sir," he 
said, stopping the merchant and winking at Euphrasia, 
“don’t you remember any longer the severe maxim.s of your 
otvn philo.sophy?” 

“Ah I” replied the merchant in a voice already broken. 
“I’m now as happy as a youth. I’ve never known life till 
notv . . . you can find everything in life in a single hour 
of love.” 

At that moment the bell rang and the spectators left 
the foyer for their seats. The old man and Raphael 
separated. When the Marquis entered his box, he saw 
Feodora seated on the other side of the hall, exactly 
opposite him. The Countess had obviously just avrivec^ 
because she was busy throtving back her scarf tvhich was 
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accompanied by those small, indescribable moAcincnts ivhich 
rereal the born coquette. All ejes were turned on her. A 
)oung Peer of France tvas with her and she asked him to 
ghe her the lorgnette that she had made him carv)'. From 
her gestures, from the way in which she looked at him, 
Raphael knew the tyranny to which hi.s successor tvas being 
'^objected. Fascinated no doubt as he had once been, duped, 
and like him, struggling with all die strength of a true lose 
against the cold indifference of the Count e.ss, the young man 
must have been .suffering the torments irhich Raphael had 
happily escaped. An inexpressible joy animated Feodora’s 
face ivhen, after having leiellcd her lorgnette on all the 
boxes and rapidly examined the toilets of the women, she 
became conscious of the .superiority of her beauty and finery 
ot'er the prettiest and most elegant iromen in Paris. She 
laughed to reveal her irhite teeth, .shook her head to attract 
the admiration ol the crowd and her eyes travelled from 
box to box, making fun of the beret irhich had been 
awkirardly placed on the head of a Russian princess or the 
hat svorn by a banker's daughter. But when she met 
/ Raphael's fixed eyes she suddenly turned pale. Her former 
lot'er, whom she had scorned, crushed her by a single 
contemptuous glance. Of all her rejected lovers, Valentine 
alone had the poirer to make her feel uncomfortable. It 
affected her prestige and her cociuetry. The jirevious 
evening at the Opera, a single word uttered by Raphael had 
j become famous in all the salons of Paris. The sharpness 
^ of the epigram had wounded tlie Countess incurably. In 
France, although everyone knorvs hoiv to cauterise a wound, 
none knows hotv to remedy the evil produced by a phrase. 
Feodora tvished she tvere in the darkest cell of the Bastille 
because, in spile of her talent for dissimulation, her rivals 
knetv she was suffering. But she had one last consolation. 
Tni the most beautiful woman,’ she thought. Soon, how- 
ever, she was to be deprived of even that consolation. With 
the opening of the second act a ivoman entered the box 
next to Raphael's which liad till then remained empty, 
'fhc entire audience breathed a murmur of admiration ; 
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that sea of human I'aces 'U’as agiiatcd and all e)cs w'cre 
turned tou'ards the .stranger. Both young and old niaclc 
such a prolonged disturbatice that, trhen the cut tain tvas 
lifted, the musicians turned ai'ound to command .silence, biu 
they theniseh’es were soon forced to ioin in llic ajijilausr 
and add to the confusion. Luely con\ ersations ^vere started 
in every box, the u'oraen armed theinsch'cs with their 
opera glasses, and the old men, rejus’enated by the sight, 
cleanecl their lorgnettes tvith their glos'cs. I’he noise, 
however, gradually died dotvn, the music .started and order 
teas restored. The company, aslianicd of having succumbed 
to a natural reaction, I'cadoptcd its cold aristocratic manner. 
The rich did not traut to be caught surprised at anything, 
they felt they should imniccliatcly recogni.se the faults in 
any beautiful piece of tvork so as to rid them.selves of 
admiration, rvhicli tliey I'egarded as \'ulgar. Hotves'ev, some 
men still ,sat motionless, tleuf to the music, lost in a nai’ve 
contemplation of Rapliacl’s neighbour. Valentine saw in a, 
corner box, near Atjuiliiia, the gross red face of 'J'aillcfer, ’ 
who grimaced at him. Then he .saw F.niile, who.se face 
seemed to say: ‘Look at the heaiuiful ’tvonian next to you!’ 
And then ho satv Rastignac, who, seated next to Madame 
Nuncigen and her daughter, twisted his glos’cs impatiently 
in his hands as if he hated being chaiuccl clown and power- 
less to go to the divine .stranger. Raphael’s life teas .still 
bound b) an inviolate pact he had made with hiniself, 
which was ne\er to look at any woman closely and, in order 
not to be leuiptecl, he tarried a lorgnon udiose glass 
di.storted the mo.st beautiful features. Still tenilied by the 
events of the morning when, for a simple and [jolitc vmr, 
the talisman had so promptly contracted, Raphael resohed 
not to turn towards liis neighbour. He sat like a Duchess 
tvith his Ijack to the box and adopted the air of a man who 
ignored the fact that a pretty woman .sat behind him. His 
neighbour cojiicd Valentine’s po.sture. With her elbmv cm 
the railing of the b(jx and her head inclined, slightly 
towards the stage, she looked as if she were jjosing for a 
photograph. They resembled ttvo sulky, augry lovers, iheC’ 
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Ijacks iiirnocl on each other, but ready to kiss ivith the hrit 
irorcl that tvas spokezr by either of them. Sometimes the 
htranger’s light fan or hair touched Raphael’s head which 
caused a voluptuous sensation through his body against 
wliich he fought courageously. Soon he felt the contact of 
the frills vrhich embellished her dress and lieard the soft 
elfeminate murmur of its folds. And suddenly, like an 
electric shock, her whole life seemed to communicate itsell 
to Raphael. A caprice of nature, social decorum, separated 
them, but a strange feeling of affinity pervaded Valentine’s 
mind. The penetrating perfume of aloes intoxicated him 
and he turned around on a sudden impulse. Shocked for ti 
moment the stranger made a similar movcmcni. 

“ — Pauline! ” 

“ — Monsieur Raphael!” 

Petrified, they stared at each other for ti moment 
Raphael saw that Pauline was simply but tastefully drcs.sed. 
Under the gauze, which vt^as drawn chastely across her bust, 
fould be seen the lily white purity o!' her skin, and clever 
eyes could perceive the beauty of form which al least one 
woman had admired. There was in her whole appearance 
a \ irginal mode.sty, a graciousness and a celestial candour. 

“Oh! come tomorrow,” she said, “come to St. Quentin 
and take your papers. I’ll be there at midday. Be 
punctual! ” 

She rose precipitately and disappeared. Raphael 
wanted to follow her, but fcaiing that he may compromise 
her, he remained where he was, looked at Feodora and 
found her ugly. But realising that he could not appreciate 
a single u'tn'cl of the music, and feeling suflocated, he 
returned home. 

"Jonalhas,” he .said to his old servant when he was in 
bed, “give me half a drop of laudanum with a piece of sugar 
and, tomorrow, wake me up only at 20 minutes to twelve.” 

“I want Paulino to love mel” he said the next day 
standing before (be talisman and looking at it with indefinite 
anguish, 

** There tyas no response from the .skin, it seemed to have 

w 
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lost its joower of coniracLion; probaljly il tvas unable to 
fulfil a desire which had already Ijcen accomplished. 

“Ah! ” exclaimed Raphael, feeling as if a leaden cloak 
he had tvorn since the day he rcceis'cd the talisman had 
been removed, “you don’t obey me, the pact is broken! 
I’m free. I’ll live!" 

'iVhilc he .said these tvord.s he hid I'rom himself the real 
thought behind his mind. He dressed simply and tvalkcd 
to his old lodgings in an attempt to recapture those happy 
days when he lived in no danger of the fury of his desires 
and had not yet .savoured all human joys. As he tvalked 
along he dreamed, not of the Pauline of Saint Quentin, but 
the Pauline of yesterday evening, the accomplished and 
intelligent woman, jirtistic, with a deep appreciation of 
poetry and living in the lap of luxury. Wlton he found 
himself on the worn threshold, on the broken stone slab, 
where, so often, thoughts of despair had crossed his mind, 
an old woman came out of the hall and said: 

“Aren’t you Monsieur Raphael clc Valentine?’’ 

“Yes," he replied. 

“You know your old room,” she .said, “you’re awaited 
there.” 

“Docs Madame Gaudin still keep ilte.se lodgings?” 
asked Raphael. 

"Oh, no sir! Madame Gaudin is now a Baroness. She 
lites in a beautiful hou.se on ,thc other side of the river. 
Her husband has returned . . . returned tvilh thousands . . . 
They say she can buy the whole of the St. Jacques quarter 
il she rvants. She's given me tltis house. Ah! she’s a good 
woman! She’s no more prouder today than she was 
yesterday.” 

Raphael quickly climbed up to bis garret and, when he 
reached the last few steps, he heard the piano being played. 
Pauline was there modestly dressed in a calico frock. But 
the fashion of the frock, the gloves, the hat and the shawl, 
which tvcrc indifferently tlirown on the bed, revealed her 
newly acquired affluence. 
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“You're here! ” Pauline exclaimed turning her head 
and rising tvith a na'i\ e movement of joy. 

Raphael sat down next to her, blushing, half-ashamed, 
but happy. He looked at her rvithout saying a word. 

“Why did you lea\c us?” Pauline asked lowering her 
eyes. “AYhat have you been doing?” 

“Oh, Pauline, I’ve been... I’m .still so unhappy!” 

“1 gue.ssed that yesterday when I sat^r you,” replied 
Pauline. “You looked so contented, tvell-dressed and rich, 
and yet in reality . . .” 

, Valentine could not contain himself. A fetv tears rolled 
down his face. 

" — Pauline! ... I ...” he exclaimed. 

He could not finish his sentence. His eyes shone svith 
lose and his heart s^ecraed to overflow in his glance. 

“He loves me! He loves me!” exclainiecl Pauline. 

Raphael, feeling unable to utter a single tvord, merely 
^ inclineci his head, When she saw that, the young girl took 
k his hand and, notv laughing now erying, said: 

"I’m rich! I’m rich! Your Pauline is rich! ... Oh! 
hotv often I’ve said I would give all the riches in the world 
to hear those tvords ... ‘I love you’. Oh, Raphael. I have 
millions. You love luxury and you can be ever so happy. 
But you must love my heart, too, there’s so much love in it 
for you! But don’t you know? My father has returned and 
I'm a rich heiress nmv. I’m the mistress of ray own fate. 
I’m free ... do you understand?’’ 

Rai^hael was delirious witli joy. He took the young 
girl’s hands and ki.s.secl them ardently, greedily. Pauline 
disengaged her hands, clasped Raphael round the neck and, 
with her body trembling witli a healthy and delicious 
fervour, kissed him for the first time. 

“Oh! ” she said falling back into her chair, "I can’t 
leave j’ou now. I don’t know tvhere I got so ranch 
courage ...” « 

“Courage, Pauline? No, don’t be afraid, that’s love, 
tftie, profound and eternal love, like mine . . . isn’t it?” 
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“Oil! speak, speak, speak!’’ she said. “Yoii’m- liccu 
silent .so long . . .’’ 

“You love me, ihcn?" 

“Oh, God! do I love you! How ol’tou I've cried in this 
room, deploring’ your misery and mine. I would have .sold 
myself to the devil to share your .sorrotv! 'roday, Raphael, 
because you’ve given me your beaiuiful heart and Ijody . . , 

O yes, your heart above everything else! . . . Where was iK . . 
Ail, yes . . . We now have three, lour or five millions, 1 think. I 
If I ivere poor still, I’d be afraid to take your name, to be 
your wife, liut now I could sacrifice the whole world for - 
you and be your servant. But by giving you my heart, my 
body and my fortune Raphael, I’m giving you nothing more 
today than when I placed a hundred sous on your t.ible. 
Hotv happy you were, then! ’’ 

"1 don't deserve you!’’ exclaimed Raphael. “I ktiow 
that when )ou arc the wife of (he Martpiis of Valentine you 
wouldn’t ask for ...” 

"A single hair! ” said Pauline. 

“J have millions, too. But what do riches mean to us 
now? I offer you my life, take it.” 

“Ohl Raphael, I'm the happie.st tvoman in the world!” 

“.Somebody’ll hear you,” replied Raphael. 

‘■'riicrc’s nobody about.” .She >aicl ivith a roguisli 
gesture. 

“Come then!” said Valentine holding out his arms. 

Pauline sat on Raphael’s lap and clasped her iiands 
lichind his neck. 

"Kiss me,” .she said, "kiss me for all the sorrotv you’ve 
made me endure, to efface all the pain your happiness gttve 
^ me. for all the nights I spent ])ainting my lire-, screens . . 

“Your firc-scrccns . . .?” 

"Notv that you’re rich, my darling, I can (ell you ever)-, 
thing. Poor boy! How easily intellectual men can be 
deceived! Hotv could you have had white wtiistcoats and ' 
clean shirts for three francs a month? And you drank uvice 
as much milk as yoirpaid for! T caught you in everything 
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--the fire, the oil and the monc) ! O Raphael^ don't make 
me your tvilc^ I’m loo cminiiigl ” she added laughiiig. 

"But how did you do it?" 

“1 tvorked inorning and night on ihe fire-screens, and 
I ga\c half of what I got to my mother and the other half 
to you." 

They looked at each other for a moment .stupidly, 
drunk with (he joy of their new-found lot’C. 

“I’m afraid we may hare to pay for this happiness one 
day," said Raphael. 

"You u’on't get inamcd?” replied Pauline. “I tron’i 
gi\'e you up to any Avomanl’’ 

“I’m free, my darling, free.” 

“ — Fred" .she repeated. “Free, and mine!” 

She held Raphael closer to her. 

“I’m afraid of going mad,” .she said passing her hand 
through her lorer’s blond hair. “The Counteiis Feodora is 
a beast! Hmvrcscntful she tras when she saw me admired 
by all tho.se men! And when my back touched your arm a 
toicc ■whispered: ‘He’s there!’ I turned around tind saw 
you. Oh! I’m .saved I . . .” 

“I tvanl to cry and T cannot,” said Rajjhael. “Don’t 
take your hand away. 1 feel I could stay like this all my 
life looking at you, happy and satisfied.” 

“Oh! rcjjeat that, my darling!” 

"What are tvords?” replied Valentine, dropping a svarm 
ictir on Paulinc’.s hand. "I’ll try to e.\prc.ss my love for you 
later, but now I cun only feel it.” 

“That beautiful soul, that heart I know so well, docs it 
all belong to me as mine belongs to you?” 

“Forever, my dearest.” said Raphael in a voice choked 
u'ilh emotion. “You’ll be my wife. Your presence has 
always dissipated my sorrows and refreshed my soul. Now, 
■ your angelic smile has purified me. I feel I've started a new 
life. The cruel past tvith its sad follies seem to me to be no 
more than bad dreams. I feci pure, near you. Be there 
always! ” 

“ — O Raphael darling,” said Pauline after ttvo liours of 
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silcucc, '1 don’t want anyone to enter this clear garret in 
future.” 

“We’ll have to wall in the door, put a railing on the 
window and buy the house,” replied the Marquis. 

“Yes,” she said, and then, after a moment’s silence; 
“We’ve forgotten about the nianascrijtts! ” 

They laughed innocently together, 

“I make a mockery of .science!” exclaimed Raphael. 

“And glory?” 

“You’re my only gloiy.” 

“You were very unhaj)py when yt)u tvrote this illegible 
scrawl, treren’t you?” she .said turning over the ptiges. 

“My Pauline . . .” 

"O yes, I am your Pauline . . .” 

"Where do you stay?” 

“On Saint Lazare Road. And you?” 

“On Varenne Road.” 

“AVc'll be very ftir from each -other, nearly . . 

She stoj)])ed suddenly and looked at her lover in a 
cociuettish. almost malicious air. 

“But.” replied Raphael, “ive’ll only be separated for 
1.') days." 

“True! In Ifl day.s we’ll be married! ” And she began 
to leap around the room like a child. 

“Oh, I’m a cruel daughter,” she .said. ‘Tve forgotten 
about my father, my motlier and everything else in the 
tvorldl You don't know, darling? My father is very ill. 
He ha.s returned from India. He nearly died at Harvre 
where we went to meet him. Oh!” she continued, looking 
at her watch, “three hoiu-s alrcadyl I mtist be at home 
when he tvakes at four o’clock. I’m the mistress of the 
house, my mother allot vs me to do as I like and my hither 
adores me . . . but 1 mustn’t abuse their goodness, that 
tvouldn’t be nice I Poor father, it was he who sent me to 
the theatre yesterday . . . Won’t you come and .see him 
tomorrow?” 

"Madame la Marquise dc Valentine, will you do me 
the honour of accepting ray arm?" ^ 
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"W^on'i you kiss mo again?" 

"A thousand times! O God. will it always he like 
this? I must be dreaming!” 

They descended the stairs slowly, and ircrabliiig under 
ihc weight oi' the same joy they reached Pauline’s carriage, 
which tras waiting for her. 

“ — I want to see your home," she said. “I tvant to sec 
your room, your study and sit before the table at which 
you work. That’ll be like old times," she added blushing. 
“Joseph,” she .said turning to a valet. “I tvant to go to 
Varenne Road before returning home. It’s a quarter past 
three now and I must be back at four. Hurry! ’’ 

And in less than a minute the ttvo lovers were taken to 
Valentine’s mansion. 

“Oh! How happy I am to have seen all this.” Pauline 
said crumpling tlie silk curtains which tvere draped around 
Raphael’s bed. “VVIien I go to sleep I’ll be here in thought, 
and imagine your dear head next to mine on the pillotv. 
Tell me, did you take anybody’s advice tvhen you had your 
inan.sion decorated?’’ 

“Nobody." 

“Truly? It trasn’l a woman . . .?” 

“Pauline! ” 

“Oh, I’m so frightfully jealous! But you’ve got gotxl 
taste. I tvant a bed like yours.” 

Raphael, oserjoyed, .seized Pauline by the shoulders. 

“ — Old my father ... my father! . . .” she .said. 

“I’ll take you back. I want to be tvith you as long as 
I can,” .said Valentine. 

“You do love me! ’’ 

It tvould be tiresome to reproduce all those tender 
words of love spoken by the two lovers, and of which only 
the accent, the look and the untranslatable gesture were of 
any value, yalentine escorted Pauline home and returned 
with his heart as full of happiness as it Is possible in this 
tvorld. But ■when he was .seated in his sofa-cliair near the 
fire, thinking of the .sudden and inexplicable realisation of 
aiil his hopes, a thought pierced his .soul like the cold steel 
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of a SM’orcl. He looked at the sliagrccn .skin. It had cou- 
tracLccl .slightly. He .sat silent for a moment staring at the 
hal.'pcg without seeing it. 

“Good God! ” he exclaimed .suddenly. “Poor Pauline I ” 

He took a pair of compasses and measured what the 
morning had cost him. 

“I liaren’t two months to livcl” he said. 

A cold sweat broke out over his bod)'. Suddenly, 
obeying an inexjilicablc impulse, he seized the shagreen skin 
and exclaimed: "I’m a beast 1” 

He ran out of the room, crossed the gardens, and threiv 
the talisman into the well. 

“Come what m,ayl . . he .said. “'To the devil with all 
this foolishne.ssi ” 

Raphael then gate himself up entirely to Pauline. 
Their mamage, trhich tvas postponed for some time otving 
to dilFiculties trhich it i.s unnctes.sary to relate, tvtis eelebratecl 
in Miircli. Needless to .say they were N'cry htijijjy, and their 
happiness having revealed the strength of their otvn alfcclinn 
for each other, it could hardly be said they tvere Itvo separate 
.souls or characters: they were perfectly united in their 
passion. By learning to know each other they came to love 
each other all the more tvith a delicacy that tvas devoid ol 
prudishness ; the desire of one was made the law’ of the 
other. Since both of them were rich and had no tvhims to 
saii.sfy, they had no w’hinis. ’INTiilc excpiisitc taste, beautiful 
feeling and true poetry animated Raphael’s soul. Pauline 
scorned the usual trumjjcvy to svhich most tvomcn were 
attached and found more beauty in a smile of her husband 
than all the pearls of Ormus or the richest llow’crs and 
muslins in the world. They scorned the w'orld: .solitude 
was to them so' beautiful and fecund 1 

One morning towards the end of February, when the 
beautiful days gave promise of the joys of spring, Pauline 
and Raphael had breakfast together in a small hothouse 
in their garden. The pale tvinter ,sun, whose rays broke 
across the rare shrubs, warmed the atmosphere. The 
different trees and the colom^ of the florid tufts stood oiir 
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in \ij>oiou.s coiurasi, enlivened b) the fantasies of light and 
shade. ^Vi\en all Paris was .still warming itself before 
melancholy fires, ihc two >oung newly-weds laughed under 
a tanopy ol camelias, lilacs and heather, and dicir happy 
lieads could be seen abo\c the narcissus, lilies of the valley 
and roses. The stiff walls of green drill effaced any trace 
of humidity ; the furniture tvas of rough tvood but well 
poli.shed and tidy. A ycllots' cat crouched on the table, 
where it had been attracted by the smell of milk, and Pauline 
amused herself by tantalising it with the cream. Every fetv 
seconds she tvould burst into laughter, preventing Raphael 
from reading the newspaper which had already fallen more 
than six limes from his hands. There tvas, in other tvords, 
in this early morning .scene that inexpressible happiness 
tvhirli is to be found in evciything that is natural and true. 
AVhilc Raphael pretended to read the paper, he rlandes- 
liuelv tvatched Pauline’s game tvith the cat ; he tvatched his 
Pauline enveloped in a long drc.ssing gown which covered 
her impcrlcctly, his Pauline with her hair in di.sordcr and 
revealing a small white blue-veined fool in a black velvet 
slipper. Charming to sec in her disordered stale, as delicious 
as the fantastic figures of Wcsthall, she .seemed to be, at the 
same time, a girl and a woman. When Raphael vyas 
absorbed in a brown study and had forgotten all about his 
jjaper, Paulino seized it and, after having crumpled it into 
a hall, threw it into the garden for the cat. Distracted by 
Ihc noise, Raphael suddenly awoke and, wishing to continue 
his reading, made a gesture as if to lift up to the paper 
which was no longer in his hands. And they both burst 
into frank and joyous laughter. 

'Tm jealous of the paper,” she said wiping the tears 
that her childish laughter had brought. “It’s a crime that 
you should want to read .some Russian proclamation in my 
presence, and to prefer the prose of the Emperor Nicholas 
to words of love." 

“I wasn’t reading, my lovely angel, I was watching you.” 

At that moment the heavy footsteps of the gardener 
''duld be heard near the entrance of the hothouse. 
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“Excuse me for interrupting you Monsieur iind 
iVfadarac,” he said, “but IVc brought a curiosity the like 
of which I’rc nerer seen. ’WHicn I pulled up a luickct of 
water just nose, 1 found this singular marine ])lanl. Here 
it is. It must be acGUStonied to trater, because it teas neither 
svet nor humid, hut as dry as a piece of \rood, /Vnd since 
Monsieur is more learned, I thought it might interest him.” 

And the gardener .showed Raphael the inexorable 
shagreen skin tvhich tvas notr not more ihtin six stpiavc 
inches. 

“Thanks, Vaniere,” Raphael said, “it’s a \'ery cnriotis 
thing indeed.” 

“What’s the matter, darling? Yoii'rc pale!" exclaimed 
Pauline. 

"Please leave ns Vaniere." 

“Your voice [rightcn.s me,” .said the young girl. “It has 

changed. What's the inattcr? Are you ill? Yes, yon’re 

ill!.... A doctor! Jonatlms. help!" 

“Pauline, dearest, plctwe." .said Rai>hacl itasing regained 
his sang-froid. “Let’s go. There are .some flowers lieve whose 
.smell makes me feel sick. Perhaps its the vcrbonii." 

Pauline pounced on the innocent plant and, seizing it 
by the stem, threw it out into tlic garden. 

“Oh, darling!" she exclaimed hugging Raphael. 
“When I saw you uini pale I realised I’d never he able to 
survive you . . . your life is mine. Put your arms tironnd 
me darling. But your lips are hot . . . and your hands are 
cold." 

’‘Rubbi.sh! ’ exclaimed Raphael. 

’’Why tho.se tears? Let me gh’c you something to 
drink.” 

“Oh, Pauline, Pauline, you love me too much!" 

"You’re hiding something from me Raphael!..,, Be 
honest. I’ll .soon get to know your secret. Give m<' that," 
she said indicating the .shagreen skin. 

“You’ll be mv scaffold I" exclaimed Ra])hael, looking 
horrified at the talisman. 

“What a change of voice 1" said Pauline. 
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“Do you l()\c me?” Raphael asked. 

“Ls fhaf a question to a.sk me?" 

“Then leave me alone.” 

The poor )oun3 girl left him. 

“What I” exclaimed Raphael when he tvas alone, “in 
an age of enlightenment, when tve all know that diamonds 
are the crystals oL carbon, in an epoch wdien everything has 
an explanation, tvhen the police submit miracles to tht* 
Academy of Science for study, at a time when tve no longer 
believe in the jiaraphs of notaries, I believe ... I! ... in this 
foolishne.ssl No, liy God, nol I think the Supreme Being 
nuLst find some pleasure in tormenting an honest creature . . . 
I'll ton.sult tlie .sat ants.” 

He crossed the garden and soon arrived at a small 
]M)nd wheie some remarkable species of ducks, whose 
coloured feathers, like the painted glass of a cathedral, 
sparkled under the rays oi the sun, frolicked. All the ducks 
in the woild seemed to be there, shouting and splashing in 
the water, gathered together into a .sort of duck parliament , 
nut happily tvithout a charter or jjolitical principles and 
merely under the jn'otection of naturalists. 

“That’s Monsieur Latrillc.” a .servant told Ra|)liacl, 
u'lio had asked to see tliat great pontiff of zoology. 

The Marquis saw a small man sunk in profound 
meditation at the sight of two clucks. Of middle age, he 
had a lender face, but his entire person revealed scieutifit 
pre-occujjation. His wig, inces.santV scratched and fantasti- 
cally turned up, indicated the frenzy that usually accom- 
panies scientific discover}, which, like all passioms, uproots 
ns so potvcrfully from the things of this tvorld that ^ve .seem 
to lose consciousness of ourselves. Raphael, a man of 
science himself, swuld have admired the naturalist, whose 
waking hours were consecrated to the aggrandi.scmcnt of 
human knowledge, but a young girl 'ivoulcl no doubt liave 
laughed to see him. 

After the first few polite phrases had been exchanged, 
Raphael felt he should ])ay Monsieur Las'rille’s clucks a 
romplhnent. 
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“Oh, we ha\c plent) of ducks/’ replied Lhc naiuralist, 
"That spec'ie.s. as you ransl knmv, is the most fecund of the 
order of palimpeds. It .starts with the stran and finishes 
trith the zinzin duck and embraces one hundred and 
ses’cnty-scven distinct varieties, rvhose names, Iiabits, country 
and physiognomy no more resemble each other than a white 
man a negro. In truth, sir tvhen tve eat a duck . . 

He stopped at tlie .sight of a .small pretty duck tvhidi 
climbed up the liank of the pond. 

“That’s the cravat swan, tvhich has come all the t\'ay 
from Canada to shotv as its brown and grey plumage and 
its small grey cravat! Look, it’s preening itself . . . There’s 
(he famous downy goose, under the cidcr-chnvn of M'hich 
our young girls sleep. Isn’t it pretty! Who wouldn’t 
admire that small tvhite stomach and green beak? You 
have come in time to ivitness a jrairing of which I have so 
far despaired. Happily, the marriage has been consttm- 
mated and I am impatiently atvaiting the result. I flatter 
myself to think I may be the creator of flic hundredth 
species, to which, perhap,s, my name will be gi\cn. These 
are the two husbands,” he .stiicl pointing to two drakes. 
“One is the laughing goo.se and the other the great whistling 
duck. I hesitated for a long time betsveen the whistling 
duck, the white-eyebrowed duck and the sluneller duck. 
There )oh are. that’s the shoveller duck, that fat black 
and hrotvn \illaiii whose greenish neck is so cocpicttishl) 
curled. You'll realise, sir, that we don’t just amuse our- 
selves here. I’m busy at the moment on a monograph on 
ducks . . . but I’m at your service.” 

Raphael submitted the shagreen skin to Monsieur 
Latrille’s scrutiny. 

“I know something about it,” the satant said at last, 
after having examined the talisman through a magnifying 
glass. “It has sometimes been used to cover boxes. But, 
today, sheath-makers prefer to use shark-skin, which as )’0u 
must know, is the cast off of a fish of the Red .Sea.” 

“But thi.s, sir, will you be so kind...?” 

"This,” continued tlie .savant, “is something quife 
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didciciii. Bcnvcca this and sliavk-skiii thei’c is, sir, all the 
dilUerciiccs beits'ccn ocean and earth, between a fish and a 
quadruped. Howe\cr, the skin of a fish is harder than the 
skin ol a land animal. This, as you must no doubt know, 
is one ol the most curioits products of zoology.” 

"IVhal is it?” asked Raphael. 

"This, sir,” rcjilied the .savant, “is the skin ol an ass.” 

“I knotv that,” said the )oung man. 

“In Persia,” continued the naturalist “there’s an ex- 
tremcly rare .s])Cties of ass. the onager, rvhich the ancients 
knenr, ciyn/ts umiius. Pallas discovered it and gave it to 
.science. It has long been considci'cd the most iantastie of 
animals and famous in the Holy Scripture. But the onager 
is still more ftimous for llie prostitutions ol which it has been 
the objett, and of which the Biblical prophets often .spoke. 
Pallas, as )ou no doulot knoir, declared that these bizarre 
excesses are still j)ractiscd among the Persians. Unfovtn- 
natcly, the Paris Mnseiitn docs not pi),ssc,ss an onager. Wliat 
a superb animal it isl It is full of nissteric.s. Its eyes trere 
supposed to htue l)een prosicled svilh a sort of reflector, to 
which tile Oiientals attributed its power of fascination, Its 
skin is mote elegant and polLshecl than any of our most 
iictiuiifid horses and has fawt coloured bands ■which make 
it resemble the zebra, 'rherc’s something soft about its 
hair, which i.s oily to the touch, and its sight is equal in 
jirecision to that o( any man. A little taller than our be.st 
domestic asses, it is enclotvecl with extraordinary courage. 
If by elianee it is taken by .surprise, it defends itself with 
remarkable superiority against the most ferocious beasts. 
As for its walk, it e:tn only be compared with the flight of 
birds. An onager, sir, would outrun the best Per.sian or 
Arab horses. According to Dr. Niebuhr, tvho,' you must 
Certainly know, n'c recently lost, i't thkes seven million 
geometric stcp.s to the hour. It is impossible to get an idea 
of tliat proud and indeiiendent ass from the degenerate 
sjjccics of our clay, It has a nimble carriage, an intelli- 
gent and gracious face and movements which are full of 
(i»5i?{uctry! It is really the zoological king of the Orient. 
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Persian and 7’urkish superstidons endow it with a mysterious 
origin, and the name of Solomon is mixed up with the 
stories related about its prowess. A tame onager commands 
a huge sum of money. It is almost impossible to catch it in 
the mountains, where it capers about like a deer and seems 
to fly like a bird. The fables of tvinged horses, our Pegasus 
for instance, no doubt took birth in those countries where 
shepherds were often able to .see the onager leaping from 
one rock to another. Saddle-asscs, which are obtained in 
Persia by the pairing of a she-ass with a tame onager, are 
painted red, following an immemorial tradition, and that 
custom has perhaps git en rise to the proverb : ‘As naughty 
as a red ass’. The skin you’ve given me is that of an onager. 
We dill'er on the origin of the name. Some pretend that 
ebagri is a Turkish word, others that chagre must be the 
town where the skin underwent that chemical change 
described by Pallas •which gives it the appearance we admire 
so much. Martellas said that chagri was a river . . 

“Sir, I must thank you for the information you’ve given 
me, but I should tell you that this fragment was originally 
the .same size as . . . as this map,” Raphael said showing 
Lavrillc an open atlas, “and that, in the last three months, it 
has shrunk . . .” 

“Good,” replied the savant. "I understand. The skins 
of all priraitite animals are subject to a tvasting away, the 
extent of which depends on atmospheric influence. Metals 
themselves expand or contract, that is a known fact among 
engineers. But science is so vast and human life so short, 
that wc cannot pretend to be familiar with all the phenomena 
of nature.” 

'“Sir,” replied Raphael somewhat confused, “tvould you 
miud if I asked you a question? Are you quite sure that this 
skin is subject to the ordinary laws of zoology and that it* 
can be stretched?” 

“Certainlyl . . . Of course I” exclaimed Lavrillc. “But 
if you want you can see Plandiette, the famous professor of 
mechanics, trho’ll certainly be able to find something tn 
soften and stretch the skin.” 
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“TJumk you. sir, you’ve saved my life!” 

Raphael Ijacle the learned naturalist goodbye, leaving 
him in the middle of his study filled with glass jars and dried 
plants, The gf)()d-naturcd Lavrille resembled Sancho Pafiza 
Avhen he related the story of the goats to Don Quixote. But 
Raphael was quite .satisfied. 

Planchette was a tall man, a real poet lost in the eternal 
contemplation of a botLomle.s.s aby,ss-movement. The vulgar 
hat c accused .such .sublime minds as his of folly, minds which 
lit’c supremely indifferent to luxury and the tvorld, spend 
A\’holc clays smoking a buml-ont cigar and always enter a 
salon ne\’er having correctly buttoned up their coats. One 
day, after much study and analysis, they diiscot'er some simple 
principles of natural latv and, suddenly, the Avorld stands in 
admiration before some new machine, the simple structure 
of Avhich astonishes and mystifies it! I'lie modest savant 
then smiles and tells his admirers: "'What have I created? 
Nothing! Man docs not invent a potver, he directs it, and 
science only consists in imitating nature.” 

Raphael found the mechanician on his feet, like a man 
Avho hiicl just dropped from the gallotvs. Planchette was 
watching ait agate ball rolling on a sun-dial, waiting for it 
to stop. The poor man had neither been decorated nor had 
he been given a pension ; he thought neither of the world 
nor of glory, nor of himself, but lived for science for the 
.sake of science. 

“But this is unaccountable,” he exclaimed. “ — Ahl” he 
said tvhen he saw Raphael, “I’m entirely at your service. 
Hotv’s your mother?. . .” 

“I wish I could live like thatl” thought Raphael, tvho 
disturbed the savant’s reverie by asking him hotv the talis- 
man, Avhich he jircsentcd to him, could be stretched. 

“Don’t laugh at me, sir,” concluded the Marquis. “I’ve 
hidden nothing from you. But it seems to me that this skin 
possesses a poAver of resistance against Avhich nothing can 
prevail.” 

, "Sir,” replied Planchette, “worldly people always treat 
s(^fencc in a most cavalier fashion , they all .say exactly Avhat 
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one said to Talander alter the eclipse: ‘Would you be so 
good as to repeat that?’ But trhat effect do you tram to 
produce? The object of mechanics is to apply the laws of 
morcmciit or to neutralise them. As for movement itself, I 
must tell you quite plainly that t\'e are not in a position to 
define it. A\’e hate observed the constant phenomena tvhich 
rule the action of solidt-and liquids. In reproducing tlio 
generating causes ol those phenomena, we can transport 
bodies, transmit to them a locomotive force, hurl them about, 
modify them, .stjuceze them, dilate them and stretch them. 
Such a science, sir, rests but on a single fart. You see that 
ball? Nf)tv it is here, and now it is there. What tvould you 
call such an action, tvhich is physically so natural and yet 
so extraordinary? Movement, locomotion or change ol 
place? What a tvorld of nothingness is hidden under words! 
Is a name a .solution? But that .seems to be science. Our 
machines make use of that act, that fact. That simple 
phenomenon, tvhen it is adapted to masses, can make the 
tvhole of Paris tremble. lYe can augment rapidity at the 
cx|jcnse of force or force at the expense of rapidity. But 
tvhat is force and rajndity? Our science is unable to say. 
.Movement, whatever it is, is an immense power and man 
docs not invent powers. Power is the essence of movement. 
Everv'thing is movement, nature is based on movement and 
death is movement, the end of vVhich is unknown. And if 
God is eternal he must ,be in eternal movement. Perhaps 
God himsell is movement. That’s why movement, like 
Him, is inexplicable, infinite and intangible. Who has 
ever touched, understood or measured movement? We feel 
the effects without seeing them. W^e can even repudiate 
them, as wo repudiate God. Where is it? Where isn’t it? 
Ulrere docs it come ft ora? What is its principle, and 
where does it end? It .surrounds us, actiuitcs us, but 
c.scapc.s us. As a fact, it is evident, as an abstraction obscure, 
and it is at the same time cause and effect. Space is as 
necessary to it as to us, but what is space? Only movcmetit 
reveals it to us, without it it becomes a meaningless word, 
Like .space, creation and infinity, movement is an insoluhl# 



problem which confounds the human mind, and all that 
man can understand about it is that he can never under- 
stand it. Between each of the successive points occupied by 
that ball in space, reason is only confronted with an abyss, 
an abyss into which Pascal fell. To set an unknown 
substance going we must first study it, or it will break up 
under the shock or resist. If it breaks up and it is not your 
intention to break it up, we won’t realise the necessary end. 
H you want to compress it, it is necessary to transmit a 
movement equally to all parts of the substance, and if you 
want to stretch it, an equal eccentric force must be im- 
pressed on each molecule. There exists, sir, in the world, 
an infinite combination of movement. What do you want 
done?" 

"I want something which can stretch this skin in- 
definitely." replied Raphael impatiently. 

"The substance being small,” said the mathematician, 
"it cannot be indefinitely stretched, and the expansion of its 
surface must necessarily be at the expense of its thickness, 
it will become thinner." 

“If you do that," said Raphael, “you’ll earn millions." 

"That would be robbing you,” the professor replied 
angrily. "I’m going to show you a machine under which 
God himself could be crashed like a fly. It’ll reduce a man 
to blotting paper, a man wearing shoes, spurs, a cravat, a 
hat, jewels . . . everything . . .’’ 

"What a horrible machine! ” 

Planchctte took a flower not, made a hole at the bottom, 
and placed it on the slab of the gnomon. Then he went 
out into the garden to look for some clay. Raphael sat 
charmed like a child listening to some fabulous story 
rdated by its nurse. After having placed the clay on the 
slab, Planchette took out a knife from his pocket, cut two 
pieces of an elder branch and began to hollow them out, 
whistling to himself. 

“These are the parts of the machine," he said. 

With the clay he attached one of the wooden pipes to 
the bottom of the pot so that the hole of the elder branch 

// 
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corresponded to that of the pot. He spread the clay out 
on the 5lab and placed the flower pot on it. He then put 
some more clay on the elder tube and attached the other 
branch to it in a way that air, or any fluid, could circulate 
inside the improvised machine and run from the mouth 
of the vertical tube, across the intermediary canal, into the 
empty flower pot. 

“This apparatus,” he said to Raphael, “is one of Pascal’s 
greatest claims to our admiration.” 

“I don’t understand . . 

The savant smiled. He detached a small bottle from 
a fruit tree, turned it into a funnel by breaking the bottom 
of it and fixed it carefully to the elder tube. Then, with 
the help of a watering can, he poured some water into the 
flower pot . . , Raphael thought of his shagreen skin. 

"Even today,” said the mechanician, “water is held to 
be an incompressible body . . . don’t forget that fundamental 
principle. Nevertheless, it condenses, but so slowly, that 
Its faculty to contract is regarded as zero. Do you see the 
surface of the water at the superfices of the flower pot?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well, suppose that that surface were a thousand times 
larger than the orifice of the elder stick through which I’ve 
poured the liquid. Wait, I’ll take off the funnel ...” 

“Agreed." 

“Now, if in some way I augment the volume of tliat 
mass by pouring some more water through the orifice of the 
small pipe, the fluid, forced to descend, would reach the 
reservoir made by the flower pot and gain the same level 
in the one as in the other . . . ’ 

"That’s obvious I” said Raphael. 

“But there’s this difference,” the savant continued. "If 
a force equal to a pound, for example, were exerted in the 
column of water in the vertical tube, and because its action 
will be transmitted to the liquid mass, which will react on 
all points of the surface in the flower pot, then a thousand 
columns of water will be raised as if they were pushed by 
a force equal to that which makes the liquid descend inco 
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the vertical elder stick, and will necessarily produce here,” 
Planchette pointed to the opening of the flower pot, “a 
force a thousand times greater than the force introduced 
there.” And the savant indicated the wooden pipe planted 
in the clay. 

"It's very simple,” said Raphael. 

Planchette smiled. 

“In other words," he said, with that tenacity peculiar 
to all mathematicians, “it is necessary to push the eruption 
ol the water back and to use on every part of the surface 
a force equal to that areated in the vertical tube. But with 
this dilTcrence that, if the liquid column is more than a foot 
high, the thousand small columns would only register a 
small rise. Now let’s replace this grotesque apparatus by 
metallic tubes of the necessary force and dimension. II 
you- cover the fluid surface of the reservoir with platinum, 
and, in oppo.sition to it, use something else whose solidity 
and resistance are fully proof, and, if again, you add water 
continually, through the small vertical tube to the liquid 
mass, then (he object, caught between the two solids, will 
give in and be indefinitely compressed. In mechanics the 
svay to introduce water continually through the small tube 
and the transmission of force from the liquid mass to the 
platinum is a trifle. Two pistons and some valves are 
enough. There isn’t a substance in existence, my dear 
sir, which, caught between those two forces, cannot be 
stretched.” 

“Whatl The author of Provincial Letters invented . . 
exclaimed Raphael. 

“The very same man, sir. There’s nothing in mechanics 
more simple or beautiful. The contrary principle, the ex- 
pansibility of water, has created the steam engine. But 
water can only expand to a certain degree, although its 
incompressibility, being a negative force of some kind, is 
necessarily infinite.” 

“If that skin stretches,” said Raphael, “I promise to 
ej;ect a colossal statue of Blaise Pascal, to found a prize of 
l^undred thousand francs for the best mechanical problem 
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solved every ten years and build an asylum for mathemati- 
cians who have become mad or poor.” 

“That would be most useful,” replied Planchette, with 
that calm common to men living in an entirely intellectual 
world. “But we’ll see Spieghalter tomorrow. That dis- 
tinguished mechanician has built a perfect machine with 
my plans." 

“Tomorrow then, sir.” 

"Tomorrow.” 

“Isn’t mechanics the most beautiful of all sciences?” 
said Raphael to himself. 

The next day Raphael, with Planchette, went to see 
.Spieghalter. The young man found himself in an immense 
room with a multitude of red forges. There seemed to be 
a storm of fire, a deluge of nails, an ocean of pistons, .screws, 
levers, crossbars, files and nuts, and a sea of cast iron, wood, 
plugs and steel bars ; there was fire in the air, the men 
seemed to be covered with fire, everything smelt of fire, 
which tfssumed life, took all kinds of forms and obeyed all 
sorts of caprices. Across the howling of the bellows, the 
crescendo of the hammers and the whistling of the turning- 
boxes, Raphael came upon a large machine, clean and well 
polished, and contemplated at ease the immense press of 
which Planchette had spoken to him. 

“If you turn that winch quickly seven times,” 
Spieghalter told him, “steel will spout in thousands of jets 
which would enter your legs like thousands of needles.” 

“Heavens! ” exclaimed Raphael. 

Planchette himself slipped the shagreen skin between 
the plates of the powerful machine and, full of that 
conviction that scientific knowledge breeds, turned the 
handle. 

“Lie down everybody!" Spieghalter shouted in a 
thundering voice. 

A horrible howl echoed through the place. The water 
in the machine broke the cast iron, produced a jet fO£ 
immeasurable force and, fortunately, snodted on to an ol& 
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forge which it turned over and over again, twisted it as a 
water-spout twists a house, and carried it away with it. 

“Oh! ” said Planchette calmly, “there’s no change 
whatever in the skin I. There must have been a flaw in 
your machine or some opening in the tube ...” 

“No, no, there’s nothing wrong. The .gentleman can 
take his skin back, there’s a devil in it! ” 

The German seized a hammer, placed the skin on an 
anvil and, with all the force that his anger bred, delivered 
on the talisman the most terrible blow that had echoed 
through the place. 

"No impression at all,” said Planchette feeling thie 
rebellious skin. 

The workers gathered around. The master took the 
skin and plunged it into the fire. Everybody ranged 
around in a semi-circle listening patiently to the bellows 
being worked. Raphael, Spieghalter and Planchette 
occupied the centre of the dark and attentive crowd. When 
he saw all those eyes and heads lit up by the fire, those black 
shining clothes and those hairy chests, Raphael for a 
moment thought he had been transported to that nocturnal 
and fantastic world of the German ballads. The master 
then seized the skin with the tongs, after having left it in 
the fire for about ten minutes. 

“Give it to me,” said Raphael. The German jokingly 
presented it to Raphael, who felt the skin, now cold and 
supple, with his hands, A ay of horror arose and the 
workers fled, Valentine was left alone with Planchette in 
the deserted place. 

“There’s certainly sometliing diabolic about that skin I ” 
said Raphael. "Can no human power give me one more 
day of life?” 

"I've made a mistake,” replied the mathematician 
contritely. “The skin must be submitted to the action of 
a rolling-mill. Whatever made me suggest a machinel ” 

“I asked you,” replied Raphael. 

The isavanti .breathed as freely as a criminal who had 
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been acquitted by twelve jurors. However, the strange 
problem of the skin still held his interest. 

“I think it should be treated by some reagents,” he 
said after reflecting for a while. “We’ll see Japhet about 
it. Chemistry may be more successful than mechanics.” 

Valentine, in the hope of catching the celebrated 
chemist, Japhet, in his laboratory, ordered his horses to be 
galloped. 

“Well, my old friend,” Planchette said when he saw 
Japhet seated in a sofa-chair studying a precipitate, “and 
how is your chemistry going?” 

"It’s asleep. Nothing new. The Academy, however, has 
recognised the existence of salicine, but salicine, esparagine, 
vanqueline and digitaline are not discoveries . . .” 

"Instead of inventing things,” said Raphael, “it looks 
as if you’ve been reduced to inventing names.” 

"That’s quite true, young manl” 

‘Well,” said Planchette to the chemist, “try to analyse 
this .substance for us. If you can do something with it. I’ll 
call it diaboline because, in attempting to stretch it, we’ve 
broken a hydraulic press I ” 

“Let’s see, let’s seel” the chemist exclaimed happily. 
“It may be a new substance . . 

“It’s only a piece of ass’s skin,” said Raphael. 

“Sir . . .” the celebrated chemist said indignantly. 

“I’m not joking,” said the Marquis presenting the skin. 

Japhet's tongue, which was so accustomed to tasting 
salts, acids, alkali and gas, was applied to the skin. 

“No taste I ” he said after a few seconds. “I’ll put some 
acid on it.” 

When submitted to the action of the acid, which 
normally dissolved any animal tissue, the skin showed not 
the least alteration. 

“This is no skin I ” exclaimed the chemist. "We’ll have 
to treat it as a mineral and put it into a refractory crucible 
with some red potash.” 

Japhet left them and returned almost immediately. ' 
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“Would you let me cut a piece of this singular 
substance, sir?” he asked Raphael. 

, "A piece? Tryl ” replied Raphael in a voice that was 
at the same time sad and ironic. 

The savant broke a razor trying to cut the skin. He 
tried to break it up by a strong discharge of electricity, then 
he submitted it to the action of a galvanic battery, but 
everything that his science had conceived miscarried on 
the terrible talisman. It was nearly seven o’clock, but 
Planchclte, Japhet and Raphael had not noticed the 
passage of time awaiting the results of a last experiment. 
The skin, however, emerged victorious again. 

“I’m lostl ” said Raphael. “I’m going to die . . .” 

He left the two savants stupefied. 

“We can’t relate this to the Academy,” Planchette said 
to the chemist after a long pause, during which they stared 
at each other without daring to speak, "our colleagues will 
laugh at us.” 

The two savants were like Christians who, after having 
left their tombs, found no God in heaven. Science?' 
Useless! Acids? Water! Red potash? Dishonoured! The 
galvanic battery? A toy! 

“A hydraulic press broke like a sippet!" added 
Planchette, 

Both of them were bewildered because, for a mechani- 
cian, the universe is a machine, while the chemist regards 
the world as a gas endowed with movement. , 

“We can’t deny it,” said the chemist. 

Valentine returned home in a cold rage. He felt he 
could no longer believe in anything, his thoughts swirled 
and wavered in his mind like all men confronted with an 
inexplicable fact, He would have willingly believed in 
some undiscovered defect in Spieghalter’s machine and the 
impotency of science did not surprise him, but the 
suppleness of the skin when he handled it, its toughness 
when all the means of destruction at the disposal or man 
•vijpre directed on it frightened him. That indisputable 
"lact made him feel giddy. 
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"I’m going mad,” he said to himseif. “Although I’ve 
eaten nothing since this morning, I’m neither hungry nor 
thirsty, and I feel as if my bosom is on fire ...” 

He placed the skin back into its former frame and, 
after having drawn a red line round it, he sat down on his 
sofa-chair. 

“Eight years already! ” he exclaimed. “It’s passed 
like a dream.” 

With his head in his hands and his elbows resting on 
the arms of the chair, he remained lost in melancholy 
meditation. 

“Oh, Pauline! ” he exclaimed. “Poor child! There 
are obstacles which even love cannot surmount, in spite of 
the strength of its wings.” 

At that moment he distinctly heard a smothered sigh, 
and recognised, by the *sound, that it must be Pauline. 

A burst of frank and joyous laughter made him turn 
his head towards the bed. 'Through the diaphanous curtains 
he saw Pauline's face smiling like a happy child. Her 
beautiful hair fell in millions of curls on her shoulders, 
and she looked like a flower on a bed of roses. 

"I seduced Jonathas,” she said. “Doesn’t this bed 
belong to me as much as to you? - After all I’m your wife.' 
Don’t be angry, darling, I only wanted to be near you and 
surprise you. I’m sorry if I’ve been foolish.” 

■ Looking radiant in muslin, she leaped out of bed like 
a cat and sat on Raphael’s lap. 

“What obstacles were you talking about?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Death.” 

“You make me sick,” she said. “Death doesn’t frighten 
me. To die with you tomorrow morning, after a last kiss, 
would be sheer joy. But I feel I still have a hundred more 
years to live, miat do the number of days matter if, in a 
night, in an hour, we could exhaust the whole of life?” 

“You’re right. Heaven speaks through your pretty 
mouth. Give me a kiss and . . . let’s die,” said Raphael. ^ 

“Let’s die,” she said laughing. . ^ 
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Towards nine o’clock in the morning the sun poured 
into the room through the blinds o£ the windows. Although 
subdued by the muslin curtains, it still permitted one to 
see the rich colours of the carpets and the silken furniture 
of .the room where the two lovers still slept. A ray of light 
reached the soft eider-down that had been thrown on the 
ground. Suspended on a large cheval-glass, Pauline’s dress 
looked like a nebulous apparition, while her dainty shoes 
were thrown in a corner. The noise of a nightingale, 
which was perched on the window-sill, suddenly opening 
its wings to fly away, awoke Raphael. 

“To die,’’ he said, completing some thought he had 
begun in a dream, “there must be something wrong with 
this body of mine, this mechanism of flesh and bone 
animated by my will*and which makes me an individual. 
The doctors should be able to find out and tell me whether 
I’m in good or bad health.’’ 

He contemplated his sleeping wife, whose head was 
near his, and which, even during sleep, seemed to express 
the tender solicitude of love. Stretched out like a child, 
Pauline appeared to be looking at him, her mouth half- 
open. Her small, white porcelain teeth enhanced the 
' redness of her fresh lips, on which a smile strayed, and her 
skin looked whiter than at any of the most amorous 
hours of the day. Her gracious and confident abandon, 
mingled with her charm, revealed all the most adorable 
traits of the sleeping child. Women, even the most natural, 
normally obey, during the day, certain social conventions 
which cramp the naive expressions of their soul, but sleep 
seems to give them that frankness which is so characteristic 
of children. She looked like one of those celestial creatures 
behind whose gestures and looks there is no ulterior motive. 
Her profile stood out against the fine cambric of the pillows, 
and the- rough frills, which were entwined in her dis- 
ordered hair, gave her a roguish appearance. Her delicate 
red and white ear, shaped like a shell and framed by a tuft 
^ hpr own hair would certadnly have driven an artist mad 
and might easily have restored reason to a maniac. There 
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is nothing more beautiful than to see your mistress asleep,, 
smiling to herself in some peaceful dream, and stripped of 
all that is bestial in her I To see an unsuspecting, half- 
naked woman, enveloped in her love as in a cloak and 
chaste even in the midst of disorder, to admire her clothes 
and silk stockings which were torn oil the previous evening 
to please you, isn’t it sheer joy? Raphael looked around 
the room, which was so full of memories for him, and 
turned his eyes again towards Pauline, who immediately 
atvoke as if a ray of light had struck her face. 

“Good morning, darling,” she said smiling. 

Both of them together, with their faces stamped with 
the graces of youth and love, reminded one of those divine 
scenes whose transitory magic belongs to the early days of 
love, just as naivete and candour can*only be the attributes 
* of infancy. But alas! those early joys of love, even the 
laughter of our youtli, must leave us and only live in our 
memories to exasperate or console us according to the 
whims of our secret thoughts. 

“Why did you wake?” Raphael said. “It was so 
pleasant to see you asleep ... I almost cried . . .” 

“And I, too,” she replied. "I cried last night, but not 
with joy, when I saw you asleep. Listen to me, Raphael 
darling, listen. When you’re asleep you don’t breathe 
freely, there’s something in your chest which makes a noise. 
I feel so frightened. You also have a dry cough, just like 
my father’s. There is in the noise something of the peculiar 
effects of consumption. And you had fever, I’m sure of it, 
your hand was moist and warm . . . Darling, you’re young.” 
she added, "you can still be cured, if . . . no, no, the disease 
is infectious so the doctors say . . .” 

She put her arras around Raphael and held his breath 
in one of those kisses in which the very soul .seems to be 
present. 

“I don’t tvant to live to be old,” she said. “Let’s die 
young, and go to heaven together.” ^ 

“Such thoughts always come to us when we‘ ar^ 
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healthy,” replied Raphael plunging his fingers into 
Pauline’s hair. 

But suddenly he had a fit of coughing, of grave and 
sonorous coughing that seemed to emerge from the tomb, 
and which turned his forehead pale and left him trembling 
and sweating after having shaken up his nerves and spinal 
marrow. Raphael, wan and broken, lay back, overwhelmed 
like a man whose entire strength had been spent in a last 
effort. Pauline stared at him with fixed eyes and growing 
fear. 

“Let’s not be foolish, my darling,” she said, trying to 
hide from him the horrible thoughts which disturbed her. 

She covered his face with her hands because she felt 
she could already sec the hideous mask of death on it. 
Raphael’s head had become livid and sunken like a skull 
which had been torn out of some tomb to serve the studies 
of a savant. Pauline recalled the exclamation which had 
escaped from him the previous evening. 

“Yes,” she said to henelf, “there are obstacles which 
even love cannot surmount.” 

A lew days later, Raphael found himself seated in a 
sofa-chair before a window surrounded by four doctors who, 
in turn, felt his pulse and examined and questioned him 
with apparent interest. The sick man tried to gauge their 
thoughts by interpreting tfieir gestures and the smallest 
wrinkle which appeared on their foreheads. They were his 
last hope. Those supreme judges would pronounce life or 
death for him. Thanks to his fortune and his name, the 
three systems between which human knowledge hovered 
were there before him. They represented among them- 
selves the whole of medical philosophy — spirituality, analysis 
and eclecticism. The fourth doctor was Horace Bianchon, 
the most distinguished perhaps among the younger men, 
wise and modest, ready to gather the heritage amassed 
during the last fifi.y years by the Paris School and ■who 
would one day, perhaps,* build the monument for which 
the preceding cemiries had contributed so much material. 
'A friend of the Marquis, he had been attending him for the 
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past twelve days, helping him to reply to the questions 
asked by the professors and sometimes explaining to them, 
with quiet insistence, the symptoms which made him feel it 
must be consumption. 

“You’ve no doubt led a life of excess and dissipation, 
haven’t you? Or you’ve been engaged on some exacting 
intellectual work?” one of the three celebrated doctors, 
whose square head and large face seemed to reveal a superior 
mind, asked Raphael. 

“I did at one time want to kill myself with debauchery,” 
replied Raphael, "after having worked for three years on a 
book which will probably one day keep you busy.” 

The great doctor shook his head with satisfaction as if 
to say: ■ ‘I was sure of iti ’ He was tire illustrious Brisset, 
the successor of Cabanis and Bichat, a doctor with a positive 
and matei'iali.stic mind, who recognised man to be a finite 
being uniquely subject to the laws of his own body 
and whose normal state and deleterious anomalies were 
explained by evident causes. 

With this reply Brisset silently looked at a middle-aged 
man whose purple face and ardent eyfe seemed to belong 
to some satyr, and who, with his back against the embrasure, 
was attentively watching Raphael without saying a word. 
A* man of faith and enthusiasm. Doctor Cameristus, the 
poetic defender of the abstract doctrines of Van Helmont, 
saw in human life an' elevated and secret principle, an 
inexplicable phenomenon, a sort of intangible and invisible 
flame w'hich deceived surgery and the medicines of the 
chemist and laughed at all our efforts. 

A sardonic smile appeared on the lips of the third. 
Doctor Maugredie, a distinguished man, but a cynic and a 
pyrrhonist. He only believed in the scalpel and, though he 
conceded with Brisset that a man’s death was wonderful, 
he recognised, with Cameristus, that a man can- still live 
after death. He found something good in every theory, 
accepted none, and maintained that the best medical 
system was to have none but to keep to 'ifce fects. He w^jis 
examining the shagreen skin. • 
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“I want to witness the coincidence between your wish 
and its contraction," he said to the Marquis. 

“Why?" asked Brisset. 

“Why?" repealed Cameristus. 

“Ah! you agree!" replied Maugredie. 

“The contraction is quite simply explained,” added 
Brisset. 

“It’s supernatural,” said Camdristus. 

"In fact,” said Maugredie gravely, returning the 
shagreen skin to Raphael, “though the contraction ot the 
skin is an inexplicable fact, it is nevertheless natural and 
has. since the beginning of the world, been the despair of 
doctors and pretty women.” 

Examining the three doctors closely, Valentine could 
discover no .sympathy in them for his illness. All three of 
(hem, silent after each reply of his, surveyed him in- 
differently and questioned him pitilessly. Whether certain 
or not, they spoke so rarely and indifferently, that some- 
limes Raphael felt they could not be thinking of him 
ai all. To all the .symptoms which Bianchon pointed 
out, Brisset merely murmured: ‘Good! Good! ’ Cameristus 
.seemed to be plunged in a profound dream, while 
, Maugredie resembled a comic author studying original 
characters to put into his next book. Horace’s face 
betrayed deep anxiety and compassion. He had been 
a doctor for too short a period to remain unmoved before 
suffering or approaching death. He could not suppress 
the tears which rose to his eyes. After having remained 
for about half an hour to take the measure, as it were, of the 
patient and his malady, just as a tailor might measure a 
young man ordering his wedding suit, the doctors exchanged 
few words, spoke even of public affairs, and then decided 
to retire to Raphael’s study to communicate their im- 
pressions to each other and pronounce their sentence. 

"Can’t I be present, genderaen?” Valentine asked. 

Brisset and Maugredie immediately protested and, in 
sfjjte of the entreaties of their patient, refused to discuss the 
ihatter in his presence. Raphael bowed to custom, but at- 
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the same time thought how he could slip into the corridor 
from where he could easily hear all that might be said. 

“Gentlemen,” said Brisset as soon as they entered the 
study, “allow me to give you my opinion first. I don’t want 
either to impose it on you or hear it discussed, because it’s 
distinct and precise, and the result of a complete resemblance 
I have observed between one of my patients and the man 
we have been called in to examine. I have to be back at 
the hospital and I’m sure you’ll excuse my speaking first. 
The patient has been equally exhausted by .intellectual 
work . . . What has he written Horace?” he asked the young 
doctor. 

“A Theory of the Will.” 

“Lordl that’s a vast subject! He’s exhausted, I say, by 
excessive thought, an inadequate diet and the repeated use 
of stimulants. The violent action of the body and the brain 
has vitiated the whole organism. It is easy, gentlemen, to 
recognise in the symptoms on the face and the body a 
prodigious irritation of the stomach, neurosis of the 
. sympathetic gland, a quick sensibility of the epigastrium 
and a contraction of the hypochondrium. ./^d you have no 
doubt noticed the swelling of the liver. Monsieur Bianchon 
has carefully watched the digestion of his patient and has’ 
told us that it is difficult and laborious. Properly speaking, 
he has no stomach at all, and the mind has become atrophied 
because he can’t digest anything. The progressive dege- 
neration of the epigastrium, the centre of life, has vitiated 
the entire system, and the disorder has reached the brain 
through the nervous plexus. The patient is also suffering 
from monomania ; he’s weighed down by a fixed thought. 
As far as he’s concerned, die shagreen skin really contracts. 
Perhaps it has always been as we have seen it, but whether 
it contracts or not, the skin is to him what a fly was on the 
nose of a certain great vizier. Leeches must be immediately 
applied on the epigastrium to relieve the irritation of the 
organ in which the entire man resides, and if the patient, 
besides, is kept on diet, the monomania will cease. There’s 
•no need for me to say anything more to Doctor Bianchoft. 
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There may perhaps be some complication, perhaps the 
respiratory organs are equally irritiated, but I believe the 
relief of the stomach to be much more important, necessary 
and urgent than that of the lungs. The study of abstract 
matters has produced some serious disturbance in that vital 
organ. However, there’s still time to restore its strength. 
You can thus easily save your friend,” he concluded turning 
to Bianchon, 

‘‘Our learned colleague has mistaken the effect for the 
cause,” said Cameristus. “Yes, the changes which he has 
observed in the patient do exist, but it is not the stomach 
that has gradually spread its virus throughout the organism, 
as a crack in a pane of glass might spread. A blow was 
necessary to crack the window: who delivered that blow? 
Do we know that? Have we studied the patient sufficiently? 
Do we know everything about his life? Gentlemen, the 
vital princiidc, Van Helmont’s principle of life, has been 
attacked. The divine spark, the transitory intelligence 
which links together the entire machine, has ceased to 
regulate the daily phenomena of the mechanism and the 
functions of each organ. It is. from that that the disorders, 
which our colleague has so cleverly observed, spring. The 
movement is not from the epigastrium' to the brain, but 
from the brain to the epigastrium. Nol I’m not made up 
of a stomach merely 1 Everything is not to be found in tlie 
stomach. I cannot have the courage to say that, if I have 
a good epigastrium, everything else is in order . . . More- 
over, we cannot submit different people suffering from a 
similar disease to the same treatment. No man resembles 
another. Our organs are peculiar to each one of us, and 
-'each fulfils its function according to an order of things 
wliich is unknown to us. The divine will, which maintains 
us in a state of animation, acts in a distinct manner in each 
man. We must study each man separately, we must know 
his life and understand him. There are an infinity of 
nuances between the softness of a wet monge and the hard- 
ness of a pumice stone. Therefore, the treatment should 
“he something moral. Let’s look for the cause of the malady 
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ill the entrails of the soul and not in the entrails of the 
stomach! A doctor is an inspired being endowed with a 
particular genius, to whom God concedes the power to read 
the body as he gives to the prophet the eyes to look into 
the future, to the poet the faculty to evoke nature, to the 
musician the arrangement of sounds into an harmonious 
order, the original of which is above perhaps I . . 

“His absolutist and religious medicine again I” said 
Brisset to himself, 

"Gentlemen,” interrupted Maugredie, "let’s not lose 
•sight of the patient . . . 

“And this is science! ” said Rajihael to himself. “My 
recovery seems to hover between a rosary and a string of 
leeches, between the bistoury of Dupuytren and the prayer 
of the Prince of Hohenlohel It's always yes and no! At 
least Planchette was more frank when he said he didn’t 
know.” 

Valentine could hear Maugredie’s voice. 

"The patient is a monomaniac, well, may be! ’’ he said. 
"But he has an income of tivo hundred million pounds a 
year. Monomaniacs like him must be lery rare! As to 
whether his epigastrium has affected his brain or the brain 
his epigastrium, we shall never know until he’s dead. He’s 
sick, that fact is incontestable. And he needs to be treated. 
Let’s leave systems aside for the moment. We’ll use leeches 
to relieve his intestinal irritation and nerv'ous disorder, on 
the existence of which we are agreed, and then we'll advise 
him to go to the waters. If he’s suffering from lung trouble 
we can’t save him ...” 

Raphael immediately left the corridor to return to his 
sofa-chair. The four doctors soon emerged from the study. 

“Tliese gentlemen,” said Horace, "have unanimously 
recognised the need of an immediate application of leeches 
to your stomach and the urgency of a treatment which is 
at the same time physical and moral. You’ll be placed on 
a diet to calm the irritation of your organism . . .” 

Here Brisset made a sign of approbation. 

"... and then a period of rest for your mind. Thhr 
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wc unaiiiluously advise you to visit the waters of Aix in 
Savoy, or those of Dore in Auvergne, if you prefer it, The 
air and altitude of vSavoy are more agreeable than tho.se ol 
Cantul, hut that’s le(t to you." 

Here Doctor Cameristus made a gesture of assent. 

'‘Thc.se gentlemen,’’ continued Bianchon, “have also 
di.se overed soiuc change in your respiratory organs and ha\e 
agreed on the efficacy of my prescription. They feel you 
can be easily cured if you make wdse use of these various 
remedies . . . and . . 

When Rajihael and Bianchon later found themselves 
tilonc in the study, tiie fonner frankly admitted what he 
thought of the doctors. 

"At Icitsl they’re logical," replied the young doti(»r. 
"Clamcristus feels, Bri.s.set examines and Maugredie doubts, 
hut hasn’t man a soul, a body and reason? All three ol 
these things strongly influence us and human .science can 
nct'cv lie entirely dispassionate. Believe me, Raphael, we 
don’t cure, tve can only help to cure. Between Brisset’s 
'medicine and that ol Camclristus, we still have to discover 
the ideal medicine, and to practise that -we shall have to 
know ;i patient for ten years. .\s in all sciences, there’s 
negation at the bottom of •medicine. Try to livp wisely 
and lake a trij) to Savoy. The best cure is, and always will 
be, to entrust oneself to nature.” 

A month later, on a hcauliful evening in summer, the 
peojjle svho were at the waters of Aix gathered together, 
after their walk, in the salons of the Cerclc. Seated near 
a sritulow u ith hi.s back lo the a.s.scmb]y, Raphael remained 
for a long time plunged in one of those mechanical reveries 
during which onr thoiight.s take birth and vanish, with us 
hardly being aware of them. The soul i,s nearly asleep and 
sadness becomes sweet and joy vaporous. Bathed in the 
tepid evening air of the mountains Raphael was happy : he 
felt no pain and knew that he had at last subjugated the 
menacing shagreen skin. When the sun satik behind the 
mountains in a blaze of red and the temperature dropped, 
l.ir"left his chair closing the window, 
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“iSir,” said an old lady to him. “would you mind 
opening that window? We’re suflocating . . 

The sound ol her voife wa.s so singularly sharp (hat it 
seemed to tear Raphael’s ear-druni. The Marquis stared 
coldly at the old woman, called a servant and said: 

“Opeti that windotv! ” 

Lively surprise a|)peared on the laces of all those 
present when they heard his words. They began to vvhispcr 
to each other and look significantly at Raphael as if he had 
committed some grave wrong. I'hc Martjuis, who had noi 
entirely rid himself ol his youthful timidity, was, for a 
moment, afraid. But he soon .shook oil his torpor, regained 
his courage and took stock of the strange scene before him. 
Then something suddenly seemed to .snap in his brain and 
the past appeared before him in a distinct vision. He 
recognised himsell in the fugitive picture and followed his 
own life, day by day, and thought by thought. He saw 
himself, not without surprise, .serious timl distracted amidsi 
flje laughing world, always dreaming of his destiny. 
occupiecl with his own illness and fleeing from epitemeral 
intimacies and insignificant go.ssii). He seemed like a rock 
indifferent to the furious cai-esses of the waves. Then by a 
rare intuitive privilege he read 'into cvervone’s .souls. He 
saw, under the glimmer of a light, the yellow and sardonic 
lace of an old man and, later, a pretty woman whose allure- 
ments left him cold. Each face seemed to reproach him 
for some inexplicable wrong. He had involuntarily crushed 
all the petty vanities which had gravitated around him. 
Everybody seemed to he irritated by his luxury and accused 
him of snobbery. Rich, and po.s,scssing a superior mind, he 
was both envied and hated ; his silence was interpreted as 
curiosity and his modesty as haughtiness. He realised the 
unpardonable crime of which he was guilty among them, 
and w’as happy to have escaped from the jurisdiction of their 
medioa'ity. A rebel against their inquisitorial de.spotis>n 
he di.spensecl with them, and to avenge themselves they 
instinctively leagued themselves in order to make him fe^ 
their power, to ostracise him and teach him that they totV’' 
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couki dispense witli liim. Ai first a feeling of pity passed 
througli him Imt he shivered vdien he thought of the supple 
povve-r which had raised the veil for him and he closed his 
eyc'. as if to shut out the world. At that moment he had a 
rioleni lit of coiiglting. Far from hearing even iitdiffcrent 
words of sympathy or polite compassion, he heard hostile 
interjections and fears expressed in whispers. 

“His illness is contagious . . .” 

“I’he President of the Cercle .should stop him from 
<oming here.” 

“He .shouldn’t cough like that I" 

“When a man’s sick he shouldn’t visit the waters . . ." 
“He’ll drive me away from here! ” 
ktiphael, to rid himself of the general curses, walked 
tihotii the room. He tried to line! somebody to talk to and, 
when lie found a young woman sitting idly by herself, he 
walked ujj .to her. But on his approach .she turned her back 
(in him tincl pretended to be watching’ the dancers. He had 
neither the courtige nor the inclination to open u conversa- 
tion. He left the salon and look refuge in the billiard room. 
But cv'en there nobody spoke to or took the slightest notice 
of him. His naturally meditative mind soon revealed to 
him the cause of the aversion he had excited. The world 
obeyctl, without being aware of it perhaps, the great law 
which governed high society, the implacable ethics of which 
were being fully unfolded before Raphael’s eyes. He knew 
he could cx[ject to gel no .sympathy for his malady, because 
the fa.shionablc world banished from its midst the un- 
fort tinate ju.st as a man of vigorous health expels some 
morbilic germ from hi.s body. The world abhors sorrows 
and misfortune, if dreads them like contagious diseases, 
and never hc.siiates between them and vice, because vice, 
after all, is a luxury. Society can only ridicule with an 
epigram the misfortune of .some suffering person and cari- 
cature an clTrontery that it believes it has received. Like 
the young Romans of the Cimts it never .syinpathi.sc.s with 
gladiator who falls. Death to the feeble! is the vow 
taken hv the efnicstrian.s of all nations, and^c sentence is 
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wfitteii at ihe bottom ol hearts which have either been 
peLiihetL by luxury or nourished by aristocracy. Even 
among a set of school children you will find slave.s, creatures 
of sulfcriitg and misfortune, whq^are constantly subjected 
to scorn or pity. And to go lower in the ladder of organised 
being.s, what happens to a fowl in a farmyard when it is 
hurt ? The others follow it about, peck at it and eventually 
kill it. In society, if a num lacks money or jjorver, or sulFcrs 
in body or in soul, he is an outcast. It would be better if 
he remained in the desert 1 If he enters ’ society he only 
enters a perpetual ivinter; cold looks, cold manners, cold 
words and cold hearts. And he would be lucky if he were 
not insulted where he expected to find consolation I |[lt 
i TOuld he hotter for dying men to remain on their deserted 
beds, old men to sit alone before their cold hearths and 
poor girls to freeze and burn in their solitary attics 1 It is 
thus that the world honours the unfortunate: it kills him 
or drives him out, degrades him or castrates hi m.'^ 

These reflections rose in Raphael’s mind wiili the 
.suddennc.ss of a poetic inspiration. He looked around him 
and could actually feel the sinister chill rvhich society 
distils and which seizes the soul faster than the winter of 
December affects the body. He' folded his arras, leaned 
against the high wall, and fell into a melancholy mood. He 
thought of the little good civilisation had brought the tvorld. 
What n^erc they? Amusements wuthout plea.surc, gaiety 
without joy, feasts without enjoyment and wood in a hearth 
without a spark of fire. When he lifted his head again lie 
found himself alone ; all the players had fled. 

"If I only reveal my power to them ho^v tliey’d adore 
my cough!” he .said to himself.. 

The next day the doctor came to .see him. He .seemed 
to be uneasy about Raphael’s health. The Marquis was 
happy (o hear the friendly words addre.s.scd to him. He 
found the doctor’s face pleasant, the curls of his Avig seemed 
to exhale philanthropy, the cut of his cloihes, the folds of 
his trousers, his large Quaker shoes, everything, inclucliiv' 
his slightly curved liack, exjjresscd Christian charity. 
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“Sir,” lit: saifl to Raphael aJrter having gossificd lor 
some time, “I think I can cure you of your malady. I now 
know enough of your coastitution to affirm that the Paris 
doctors were deceived regarding the nature of' your illness. 
Baning an accident, sir, you can live as long as Melhuselah. 
Your lungs arc a.s strong as the bellows of a forge, and your 
stomach would shame an ostrich. But if you remain in a 
higli altitude, you risk being very promptly and rightly 
placed in sacrecl ground. Txt me make myself more clear. 
Chemistry has revealed to us that breathing sets up in each 
man a veritable combustion, the intensity, more or less, of 
which depends on the abiurdance or the raiity of the 
phlogistic jjrinciples gathered by the organism. Phlogistic 
principles abound in you. You arc, if I may express myself 
so, overcharged tvith oxygen because of your passionate 
nature. By breathing the pure air which supports the life 
<)1 men of .softer fibre you arc accelerating a combustion 
which is already too rapid. One of your needs, therefore, 
is a tliickcr atmosphere, the atmosphere of the valleys of 
Gertuau) , of Baden-Baden and Tdplitz. The misty country 
of Engltind, if you don’t dislike it, should relieve your 
incandescence, hut our waters, situated as they arc a 
thousand feet above the level of the Mediterranean, are fatal 
to you. That’s my advice. I give it, of course, against out; 
interests, because it you follow it, wc lose you.” 

If those last few words hdd not been uttered, Raphael 
might ha\’e been deceived by the false .solicitude of the 
bland doctor. But he was too shrewd an observer not to 
detect from the accent, the gesture and the look which 
accompanied them the mission with which the young man 
Itad been charged by his patients. Raphael accepted the 
fhallouge, and c^’en thought the intrigue against him quite 
amusing. 

“Since you’ll lose if 1 go.” he told the doctor, “I’ll put 
your advice into practice by staying here. I’ll have a house 
built tomorrow in which the air shall be as you suggest.” 

The doctor appeared satisfied, particularly when a 
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Iriciiclh smile appeared on Raphael's lace, and witlidiew 
.silently. 

Piourget Lake is a vast gionp of notched and gleaming 
mountains sesen or eight hundied feet above the Medi- 
terranean. Seen from the top of DeiU-du-Chat, the lake 
looks like a large turqurnse gem. It is about nine leagues 
in ch'cumferencc and, in some places, nearly five hundred 
feet deep. To be in the middle of that beautiful .sheet ol 
water under a beautiful sky, to hear only the sound of the 
()ar.s, to see only an hori7on of misty mountains anrl to 
a.dmire the snorv gleaming on Maurienhe, to pa.ss in turn 
from the \ralls of granite clothed in moss and (eras to 
smiling hills, from a desert to abundant nature, is at the 
.same time a harmonious and discordant spectacle in tdiich 
everything' seems great and everything small. Tlie moun- 
tains .seem to change the perspective of ever) thing. A fn 
tree a htindi-ed feet in height looks like a reed, while the 
broad valleys appear to be mere footpaths. Nowhere else 
could one find a more beautiful blending between tvatcr, 
.sky, mountain and earth. There tvas balm there for all the 
troubles in life. The place held the secrets of the un- 
fortunate, it consoled and relieved them, and filled love 
with something which made it more profound and piu'e. 
But, above all, the lake was a place in tvhich to reminisce 
in, everything, .seemed to be reflected in the mirror of its 
bosom. 

Raphael could only endure his biu'den in the midst of 
this beautiful country, because it w'as here that he could 
remain indolenL dreaming and without desire. Soon after 
the doctor’s visit he went for a walk and reached a deserted 
.spot on a pretty hill, where the village of Saint-Innocent 
was situated. From here one could .sec the mountains of 
Bugey at the foot of which flowed the Rhone. But udiat 
Raphael loved to contemplate svas the melancholy monastery 
of Haute-Combe, on the opposite .shore, prostrated bcfoie 
the mountains like pilgrims who had reached the end ol 
their journey. Suddenly, he heard the sound of ttms, like 
the monotonous chanting of monks. vSurpri.sed to find anyf* 
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(jiic at that solitary part o£ the lake, the Marquis exaiuinecl, 
vvitliout allowing his reverie to be disturbed, the persons 
who were seated in the boat and recognized the old lady 
who had spoken so harshly to him the previous evening. 
When the boat jjassed in front o£ him, only the girl eoui- 
2Xinion of the woman condescended to recognise him. IVheii 
they liad disappeared behind the promontory he forgot all 
about them, but in a few minutes he heard light iootsteirs 
and the rustic of a drc.ss. Turning around he saw the girl 
comiranion. From her manner he guessed she wanted to 
speak to him so he walked uj} to h^cr. About tw'enty-six 
years of age, tall and slim, she was, as all old fashioned 
women like her would be, embarrassed. At the same time 
young and old, she expressed, by a certain dignity in her 
dcjjortmcnt, the high price which she attached to Jier 
beaut)', iind her disci cet and monastic gestures revealed the 
woman wlio only loved hcr-sclf. 

“Sir, your life is in danger,” she said, retreating a 
lew steps as il her virtue had already been compromised, 
“don’t visit the Ccrcle again.” 

‘‘But, Madam," Raphael replied smiling, “since you 
hat e deigned to come here I . . 

“If it wasn’t for some good reason I would never have 
risked incurring the anger of the Countess,” she replied, “if 
she only know.s. . .” 

“And wlio’d tell her. Madam?” Raphael asked. 

"That’s true,” she said trembling. "But I must warn 
you that several young men who want to get rid of you have 
vowed to provoke you and force you to fight a duel." 

The voice of the old woman echoed in the distance. 

"Madam,” said the Marquis, "I’m most grateful . . .” 

But wlten she heard the voice of her mistress again, the 
girl fled. 

"Poor girl ! ” thought Raphael sitting down at the foot 
<tf a tree. 

The key to all knowledge is undoubtedly die interroga- 
tion mark . We owe most of our discoveries fo and 

«»\‘!IIsdom ill life perhaps consists in asking oneself Why? 
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But it must be admitted that such forced prescience also 
destroys our illusions. Thus Valentine having philosophi- 
cally taken for the text of his vagabond thoughts the old 
fashioned girl’s action, found them full of bitterness. 

“ There’s nothing extraordinary about being loved b> 
a lady companion,” he said to himself. “After all I’m 
twenty-seven, liave a title and two hundred thousand a 
year! But isn’t it a strange thing that her cattish mistress 
.should have brought her in a boat near me? Besides^ both 
of them usually sleep till midday, and here they are out 
before eight o’clock.” 

Was the story of the duel only a fable, did they merely 
want to frighten him? Anyway, if they achieved nothing 
else, the two women succeeded in tickling his vanity, re- 
awakening his pride and exciting his curiosity. Not wishing 
lo appear either a dupe or a coward, and rather amused, he 
risited the Cercle that very evening. Leaning against the 
marble chimney he looked tranciuilly around at the 
assembly. Sure of his strength, he waited, like a mastiff, 
for the combat tvithout any unuccc.ssary barking. Towards 
the end of the evening he walked through tJic gaming salon 
and the billiard room and, from time to time, glanced at 
the young men who were gathered together in a corner. 
Although they spoke in whispers, Raphael knew he had 
l)ccome the subject of a debate and occasionally caught 
some phrases which were spoken aloud. 

“You?” 

“Yes, I!” 

“1 defy you!” 

"Shall we bet?” 

“Oh, he’ll do it! ” 

When Valentine, curious to know what the bet was 
over, walked nearer past them to overhear the conversa- 
tion, a tall, stalwart young man with an attractive but 
unintelligent face, approached him. 

“Sir.” he said calmly, “I’ve been asked to draw your 
attention to something which you seem to ignore. Your 
entire person displeases everybody here, and me in part-<^ 
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icular. . . . Voii'rc too refined not to want to sacrifice yourself 
for (he general good, I’m sure, and I beg of you not to 
visit the Ccrclc again.” 

“Such jokes,” replied Raphael, "have been made more 
than once in (he garrisons of the Empire, but I’m afraid it 
has become more than a joke now.” 

“I’m not joking,” .said the young man. “Your health will 
only siilfer if you condnue to stay here. The heat, the 
lights, the atmosphere of the salon w'ould only injure you.” 

‘bVnd where did you .study medicine?” Raphael asked. 

“Sir, 1 was educated at Lepage. Paris, and studied 
under Cerisier, the king of the foil.” 

“’] 'h<;re remains only one more degree for you to take,” 
replied Valentine. “Study the c(}de of politenesfLantl you’ll 

'The other young men, some smiling, others serious, 
emerged from (he billiard room. Alone in the middle of 
that inimical crowd, Raphael strove to keep his sang-froid 
and not to give the least oflcncc. But when his antagonist 
became jjardcularly sarcastic, he said gravely: 

“We’re no longer allotved to strike a man, but I don’t 
know how else to punish conduct as cotvardly as yours.” 

"Euouglil Enough! you can settle this tomorrow,” said 
set'cral young men intervening. 

Raj)hael left the .salon having accepted a rendezvous 
in a .small pniiric near the Bordcau Castle. Society had 
triunijihed ; he had cither to keep the ajjpointment or 
leave Aix. 

I’hc next morning at eight o’clock Raphael’s adversary, 
accomjjanied by ttvo seconds and a surgeon, was the first to 
reach the prairie. 

“It’s a beautiful day for a ducU” he exclaimed gaily, 
looking at the blue sky, tlip lake and the rocks. “I have 
only to touch him on the .shoulder to put him to bed for 
a month, eh doctor?” 

"A month at least,’” replied the surgeon. "But leave 
that willow tree alone, you’ll make yourself tired.” 
m'* Suddenly they heard the sound of a carriage. 
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“'Here lie is,” said the seconds, who saw an open 
barouche on the road drawn by four horses and led by 
two postilions. 

■‘What a singular man!” exclaimed Valentine’s 
adversary. ‘‘To come in a carriage to light a duel . . .1 ” 

In a duel, as in a game, the smallest incidents influence 
the minds of the antagonists. When the young man sat\ 
the carriage, a strange uneasiness as.sailed him as he waited 
impatiently for it to stop. Old Jonathas was the first to 
get out. He then supported his master out of the carriage, 
and showered on him the attentions which a lover usually 
lavishes on his mistress. Botit of them were lost for some 
time in the footpath which separated the road from the 
prairie. When they reappeared, tlie sight of Valentine 
leaning on the arm of his old servant had a profound 
emotiontil effect on the four spectators. Pale but defiant, 
his hetid Ijowed and silent, Raphael seemed to walk like 
some person sutfering from gout. Anyone would have 
taken both of them to be old men. one rataged by age and 
the other by thought. 

“I haven’t slept at alll” Raphael told his advcrsar>. 

\Vhen the young man hetlrd those words and the 
terrible look which accompanied them he trembled. He 
became conscious of his guilt and w'as .secretly ashamed ol 
his conduct. There was something strange in Raphael's 
attitude, \oice and gesture. The silence was overwhelming. 

"There ’.s still time,” said Raphael, "to apologise. If 
not you’ll die. You rely on your skill, but I possess a power 
greater than any skill. To make your hand tremble and 
your heart jjalpitatc, to de.stroy your .skill utterly, I have 
only to desire it. But I don’t want to use my power, it 
would cost me too much. You wouldn’t be the only person 
to die. If, therefore, you refuse to apologise, your bullet 
will go into the lake and mine straight into your heart." 

At that moment confused voices intcnaiptcd Raphael. 
All the while he had spoken, the Marquis had looked fixtidly 
at his adversary. 
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"I'cll him tu kroj) quiet," said the youn!> man, "his 
M)i(e annoys me! ’’ 

"Please' be quiet, sir, . . . it’s quite useless," tiie suigcon 
.Old the seconds (old Raphael. 

"I'm only doing my duty by warning the young man," 
leplied the Marquis. 

“EnoughI Euoughl " 

Ra])hael remained immobile, staring at his adversary, 
C.harles, who. dominated by an almost magical power, 
looked likt* a bird before a .serpent. A gradual fear 
assailed him. 

"Ciis<' me some water . . . I’m thirsty . . lie said to 
a second. 

"You’re not afraid?" 

"I am," he replied, "that man’s look seems to be 
Imining me up." 

"Do )ou want to apologise, then?” 

"It’.s LOO late." 

Tbc two adversaries were placed at fifteen feet from 
eaclt other. Near each was a pair of pistols, and according 
to the rule.s, they had to fire twice, but only after the signal 
had been given by the seconds. 

"What’s the matter, Charle.s?’' one of the seconds said. 
“You're putting your bullet in before the powder 1 ’’ 

“I’m dead!" Charle,s whispered. "Tne sim’.s in my 
eyes . . 

"It’s behind you! ’’ Valentine said in a solemn voice, 
slowly loading his pistol, neither disturbed by the signal 
which had already been given or taking care to adjust 
hi.s aim. 

'rhorc was something .so terribly supernatural about 
the incident that even the postilions were affected. Raphael, 
tonfideiit of hi.s power, or wanting to prove it, wa.s talking 
to Jonatims at the moment he had to fire on his adversary. 
Charles’ bullet struck the branch of a tree and then entered 
the lake, while the Marquis shot his opponent through 
tj}» heart. He immediately took out^his .shagreen skiti to 
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discover how many years it had cost him. 'Fhe talisman 
was no bigger than an oak leaf. 

“What are you looking at? Let’s go! ’’ the Marquis 
■said to his gajting postijions. 

He ari'ived that same evening in France and was soon 
on the road to Auvergne, to the waters of Mount Dorc. 
During the journey one of those sudden illuminating 
thoughts, like a ray of light penetrating the misty obscurit) 
of a vallej. entered his mind. It seemed to unveil his 
.‘•hortromings and left him feeling soiry for himself. What 
a thing the possession of power could be! To a child a 
sceptre is a toy, to Richelieu a hatchet and to Napoleon 
a lever with whicii to bend the world to his will. Pow er 
lea ves sm all pe ople as they arc, itnl y tr uly great can reap 
profit hroni it. Rajjhacl had been given the power tirtUi 
evefynung-rand he had done nothing. 

At the waters of Mount Dore, Raphael rediscovered 
the world which he loved but which had always escajjcd 
him. His last experience had made him profoundly dis- 
gusted with .society and he instinctively felt the need to 
reconcile himself with nature, to share the real emotions 
and feelings of the life which abounded in the valleys and 
the mountains. The day after his arrival, he painfull) 
clambered to the top of Santy and vi.sitcd the higher valleys, 
with its forgotten lakes and rustic cottages who.se savage 
iind rugged hcauty had already begun to attract the brushes 
of modern artists. Sometimes he came across light, graceful 
scenes which contrasted vigorously with the sinister appear- 
ance of the desolate mountains. Hardly half a league fntm 
tin; village, Rajrhael found himself in a spot where nature, 
as happy as a child, seemed to have hidden all its treasures. 
When he saw the jjicturesque retreat he resolved to live 
there. He felt life must be tranquil there and as .sponta- 
neous as a plant. 

The scene before him re.sembled an inverted cone, a 
wide cone of granite, a sort of shallow basin with jagged 
edges. There were bald vertical slabs, smooth and bluish 
in colour, on which the sun shone as on a mirror, wrinkt^d 
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rocks, broken up by cracks, on Uie top ol' which grew 
.stunted trees that strained tire wind, obscure redans on 
rvhich stood a bouquet o£ chestnut trees as tall as cedars 
and yellowish grottos with gaping dai'k mouths wreathed itr 
flowers and brambles. At the bottom of the valley, which 
was once [lerliaps the crater of a volcano, was a pool of pure 
rvatcr sparkling like a diamond. Around the deep basin, 
on tlie borders of which grew willows, gladiolus, ash and a 
iliousantl tnher aromatic plants, was a prairie which 
resembled an English bowling-green. Its tine grass was 
watered by the streams rvhich hltercd down the crannies o) 
the rocks and enriched by the plants which were continually 
swept by storms down the sides of the mountains. Tlie 
pool could not have been more tlian three acres in extent. 
I’he praric tvas an acre or two larger, though in some places 
it was so narrt)W' as to hardly pennit a cow to pass. At ti 
certain height the vegetation ceased. The granite rocks 
lf)ok on the most bizarre forms and often caught those 
vaporous hues which made the high mountain.s vtigucly 
resemble the clouds of the sky. In their nakctlnc.ss and 
savage dcsolatitni they stood in such vigorous contrast with 
the graceful sweejj of the valley that one of them had been 
called the Clajjuchin, so greatly did it resemble a monk. 
.Sometimes, according to the position of the sun or the 
whims of the air, they turned gold or purple, rosy or dull 
grey, like the iridescence of the throat of a pigeon. At 
dawn or sunset, a ray of light often entered a crack, which 
might have been made with a fine hatchet, in a wall of lava, 
penetrated to the bottom of the smiling valley and danced 
tiboul on the w'ater, as a golden ray might pierce the 
.shutters and cro.ss a Spanish room which has been carefully 
closed for a siesta. 

When Raphael reached this . neglected corner of the 
earth he noticed several cows gra:dr^ on the prai rie and, 
wlien lie stepped fortvard toward the pool, he saw a modest 
cottage built out of granite and wood. The roof, in keeping 
w^th the surroundings, wa.s covered with mo.ss, ivy and 
^nwers, A thick column of .smoke, of which the birds were 
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no longer alraid, escaped from the ruined chimne). Near 
the door, a large bench was placed bettvecn two honeysuckle 
creepeis. The walls were hardly ^■isibie under the branches 
of the \ine and the bunches of roses and jasmin which 
crossed and recrossed each other at random. The inhabi- 
tants .seemed to have lelt nature entirely to itsell. Blankets 
Itimg from a currant-tree, a tat croitched on a machine 
which was used to scutch the hemp and a large cauldron 
that had recently been .scoured lay in the middle of a heap 
ol potatft peels. 'I’hc cottage resembled those nests which 
birds build so ingeniou.sly in the hollows of rocks, an 
achiesemeiit which is at the .same time full of artistry and 
indilTerente. W'^hen Raphael arrived, the sun’s rays had 
penetrated every nook and corner of the scene and 
heightened the colours of the plants and trees, the yellow 
leases, the red and tvhite flowers and abttve all the clear 
jtool, in which the granite rtKLs, together with the cottage 
and the sky. were reflected. Everything tvas a betuitiful 
harmony of colour, from the shining .speckled skiti.s of the 
cows to the emerald coloured insects which buzzed on the 
fringes of the pool. A voluptuous feeling of satisfaction 
passed through Raphael. 

But suddenly the barking of two dogs broke the pror 
found silence . The cow.s lifted uyr thei'r heads, turned 
their wet snouts towards Raphael, and, alter having stupidly 
stared at him for a while, continued their grazing. Poised 
on a rock, a.s if by magic, were a goat and its kid who looked 
as if they were tiuestioning Raphael. The barking of the 
dogs brought out a fat child, who stood gaping, followed 
by an old man with w'hitc hair. Both of them tvere in 
complete harmony tvith the country, the. air, the flowers 
and the cottage. There was something primordial in every 
aspect of life there which exploded our stupid philosophies 
and cured the heart of its bloated passions. The old man 
looked like an ideal model for the virile brush of Schnetz. 
He had a brown tvrinkled face, a straight nose and high 
cheek-bones which were veined like an old vine leaf. 
hands, although they no longer worked, were h:iid. fie 
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had the air ol a really free man and made one feel that, in 
Italy, he would have perhaps become a brigand just for 
fhe love of his own liberty. The child, a true mountaineer, 
hatl black eyes that could stare unblinkingly at the sun, a 
swarthy skin and disordered brown hair. Through 'the 
holes in his garments one could see his skin. Both of them 
stood silently next to each other, moved pernaps by the 
same emotions and offering on their faces an identity ol 
outlook on life. The old man looked as if he had adopted 
the frolics of the child and the child the humours of the 
old man in a sort of secret pact. Soon a woman, about 
thirty years ttf age, appeared at the door. She spun as she 
walked. She was an Auvergnian, her high colour, cheerful 
air and while teeth betrayed it ; her face was Auvergniatt, 
her coiffure and dre.ss were Auvergnian and her .speech wa.s 
Auvergnian. She was a complete embodiment of the 
(ountry of her birth, hard tvorking, ignorant, economical 
atul cheerful. 

She entered into conversation with Rajjhacl. The dogs 
slunk silently away, the old man sat on the bench in the 
.sun and the child followed his mother everywhere she went, 
silent, but listening to and studying the stranger. 

“Yoti’ie not afraid to live here?” 

‘‘What should we fear, sir? Who can come here? We're 
not afraid I Besides,” she added, leading Raphael into the 
cottage, ‘‘w'hat can robbers lake from us?" 

On the walls, which were blackened by smoke, hung 
jjrints of the Drath of Trust, the Passion of Jesus Christ 
and the Grenadiers of the {rape rial Guard. There was an 
old bed, a taltlc with twisted legs , .some stools, a bread-pan, 
some baron liangiug from the ceiling, a stove and, on the 
chimney .some yellow and di.scoloured plaster figures. When 
lie was about to leave, Raphael saw, amongst the rocks, a 
man with a hoe in his hand looking curiously towards the 
cottage. 

“That’.s our man,” the Auvergnian .said smiling. "He 
wtg’ks u)> there,” 

• "And that old man, is he your father?” 
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“Oh, no, he’s our man’s grandfather. He’s a hundrcd- 
and-t'?v’o notv. Recently he walked with our child to 
Clermont 1 He was a strong man, but now he only wants 
to sleep, drink and eat. He’s always with the little fellow.’’ 

Valentine immediately resolved to live among them, 
to Ijreathe the air tvhich they breathed, to cat the bread 
the) ate, to tlrink the water they drank and, if possible, 
to make their blood flow in his otvn \'eins. ’iVliat tvhiras the 
dying havel To preserve himself for a few 'more days from 
death was all that he wanted, and that ideal at the moment 
seemed to him the only formula of life, the only life, the 
true lile. A profound egoistic thought entered his mind. In 
his eyes there was no universe, the universe was embodied 
in him. For people tvho are ill the tvorld commences at the 
head and ends at the foot of their bed. The coimlry in 
which he was was Raphael’s bed. 

■\Vho has not. at least once in his lite, examined the legs 
of an am as it cratvled up a wall, looked down the unique 
orifice of a slug or admired the thousands of veins, coloured 
like the windows of a Gothic cathedral, on the leaves of 
an oak tree? Who hits not gazed at the combined effect 
of the ruin and the sun on a tiled roof or contemplated 
the drops which fall from a rose tree and the flowers and 
the pinking of the calyx? Who has not plunged himself 
into those endless, lazy reveries which seem at first to lead 
nowhere? ”iVho has not spent hours idling away his time 
like a child? That is how Raphael lived for several days. 
Free from cares or desires, an extraordinary well-being 
suffused his whole body, calmed his fears and allayed his 
sulferings. He clambered up rocks to peaks from which he 
commanded a t'ietv of the entire country. He tvould remain 
there for whole days, like a plant in the sun or a hare in its 
hole. He made himself familiar tvith every phenomenon 
of vegetable life, studied the everchanging .sky and watched 
the progress of eterything on land, water and air. He ti icd 
to associate himself with the intimate movement of nature, 
to identify himself with its passivity and to be ruled by the 
despotic and con.scrvative latv which got'erned its life. Hf 
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no longer ^\amctl lo be governed by hiniseli. Like those 
criminals Avho, in olden limes, ivere pardoned if they 
readied a church belorc the ijursuing hands of justice 
tauglu them, Raphael tiicd to enter the sanctuary of life. 
He succeeded in becoming an integral part ol that extensite 
and ]3()iverlul rrurtification . He endured the inclemencies 
ol the ivcather, accustomed himself lo the rocks, learned 
ihe morals and habits of every plant and understood the 
animals. He was so pcrfettly iu unison with the earth, that 
he seemed, in some measure, to have sei/ed its soul and 
penctiated its innermo.st sccTets. To- him the infinite 
sarieiies around him ivcre the developments of the .same 
sulistance, the combination of llie same movement, the 
embodiment of an immen.se being that lived, thought and 
grew, and with wliich lie wanted (o grotv, think and live, 
riianks to dial mysterious illumini.sm, that artificial con- 
valescence, Valentine tasted the plea.surcs of a second infancy 
during the first clays of his stay in that smiling country. In 
his hajjpiness he thought he was sav'ecl But one morning, 
when he happened to .stay in bed till late, plunged in a 
brown study in which realities became mere fantasies ancl 
chimeras realities, he heard, for the first time, his hostess 
giving Jonathas, who came every day, an account of his 
sialc of health. 

“He’s neitlicr better nor worse,” she .said. “He still 
coughs . . . cough, s and spits, it’s a pilyl We .sometime, s 
ask ourselve.s, my husband and I, where he gets the strength 
to cough like that. It’s enough to break anyone’s heart! 
How awful it inu-st bel I’m alway.s afraid of finding him 
dead in his bed in the morning. He’.s .so pale and his body 
is so thin. Ancl to see him running about one would think 
he was healthy ancl strong! He has a lot of courage, not 
to lie afraid of death. But really death would he a .relief. 
he suffers so much I I don’t desire it, of course, it wouldn’t 
he in our intere.st. All the same I think it would be best. 
Poor young man I He’s so sure he won’t die . . , but it's the 
fever that will kill jiim, he docs not know that . . . but you 
itmstn’t cry because of that Monsieur JonathasI You must 
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make a xio\'ena for him . . . I’ve seen wonderful cures 
through no\enas . . . 

Raphael’s impatience grew as he listened to tlie 
Auvergnian. He rose quickly from his bed and appeared 
at the door. 

“You old skeleton,” he said to jfonathas, “do you want 
to be my hangman?” 

The peasant tvoman, who thought she satr a ghost, fled. 

“You needn’t feel the least uneasiness about ray health,” 
continued Raphael. 

“Yes, sir,” said- the old servant wiping his tears. 

“And I think it would be much better if you did not 
come here u nles s I ask you to.” 

Jonathas wanted to oFey his master but, before he 
retired, he threw the Marquis such a pitiful and com- 
passionate look that Raphael could almost read his own 
impending death in it. Made suddenly aware of his own 
position, Valentine .sat on the threshold, crossed his arms 
and lotv'ercd his head, Jonathas was frightened. He 
approached his master. 

“Sir ...” 

“Go away! Go away!” 

The next morning Raphael, after having clambered up 
the rocks, .sat down in a moss-covered niche from where he 
could see the path svhich led to the cottage. DoAvn belosv' 
he saw Jonathas talking to the Auvergnian. By some 
ma licious intuitio n he was able to interpret the despairing 
gestures of the woman, and sometimes it almost seemed as 
if he heard her fatal words. Horrified, he took refuge 
among the highest peaks of the mountains. He remained 
there till the ct'cning but could not dri\c away the sinister 
thoughts which passed through his mind, the result of the 
cruel interest of which he had become the object. Suddenly, 
in the shadows of the evening, the AuA’crgniati herseli' 
appeared before him like a ghost. 

“The dew is beginning to fall, .sir,” she said. “It’s bad 
for you . . . you must return . . . and ypu’ve eaten nothing 
since this morning.” 
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"Gootl God! ” exclaimed Raphael, “If )ou don't let me 
live niy ou'll-life. I shall run away from here! If you must 
dig my gnue every morning, at least lea\’e me alone in 
the evening . . 

“Your grave, sir! . . . Dig your gra\'c! ... I want to 
see you thriving like our lather and not in the grave! The 
grave! We’ll all go there .soon enough . . .” 

“Quiet!” .saicl Raphael. 

“Take my arm, sir." 

"Noi" 

Pity is a ,stf iitimcaL -which.. maji.„endures with _ the, 
greatest difficulty, particularly when he deserves i^. Hatred 
iT’a tonic, it enlivens one, it in.spircs vengeance. But pi^ 
ki lls tind weakens even our weakness,. In the centenarian 
Raphael found a triumphant pity, in the child a curious 
]nty ;ind in the husband an interested pity, but no matter 
wliat form it took the sentiment seemed to him to be full 
of death. A jjoet turns everything into a poem, whether it 
1)0 ugly or beautiful, according to the images vt-hich strike 
him at the moment, and his exalted .soul always rejects the 
liner nuances for the more decided and outstanding colours. 
So ])ity produced in Raphael’s heart a horrible poem of 
melancholy, and sorrow'. When he thought he was alone 
under some tree, grappling with some problem that even- 
t ually defeated him, he suddenly .saw the ishining eyes of 
the small boy, placed like a sentinel among some plants, 
watching him w'ith that childish curiosity in which there 
.seemed to be as much pleasure as 2>lea.santry. The fact that 
he must die seemed always to be w'ritten in the eyes of the 
pctisaiits with whom Raphael lived. He did not know w'hat 
he feared more, their naive W'ords or their silence: both 
embarrassed him. One morning he saw two men, dressed 
in black, who were obviously watching and studying all his 
movements. Pretending to be out for a walk they .s{)oke to 
him. He recognised them to be the priest and the doctor of 
the waters, probably sent by Jonathas or drawn there by the 
scent of aj^proaching death. Raphael could clearly see his 

funeral, counted the candles which were lit and heard 
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the chant nl' the priests. Even nature .seemed suddenly to 
turn against him. Ercrything tvhuh once promised him a 
long life non- prophesied a near end. The next day he left 
for Paris. 

Pie trarcllcd all night and woke up in. the morning in 
one of tlic most beautiful \ alleys of Bourbonnais. He 
tvatched the scenery eddsing before him, carried away like 
the saporous images of a dream. ‘ Nature paraded before 
his eyes trith cruel coc[uetr). Soon he teas passing through 
Allier. with its hamlets modestly hidden in a gorge of yellmr 
rocks, its monotonous line of vineyard.s and roads bordered 
by majestic jDoplars. And finally he was pa.ssing the long 
glittering ribbon of the river Loire. Hotr attractive c\evy- 
thiug trtisl Rajihacl drew^ the curtains of his cavviage anti 
fell asleep. Towards evening, after hating passed Co.snc, 
he was suddenly atvakeued by the sound of loud music and 
found him-self in the middle of a tillage feast. 'While his 
postilions attended tf) the horses, he tvaiclicd the feast. He 
saw the pca.sants happily dancing together, the pretty girls 
decked in flotvers, the excited young men and the red faces 
of the drunken old men. The young children frolicked, 
the old tvomcn spoke and laughed at the same time, and 
ever)'body and everything seemed to be in ihpir Sundat- 
finery, includiitg the church, and the roofs and windows of 
the village. 'While he tvatched the scene, Raijliacl could 
hardly suppress a secret cle.sire that it might stop and the 
clamour of the s'iolins gncl the voices be stilled. He climbed 
.sadly back into his carriage. "When he turned around 
again the feast had broken up, the peasants were in flight 
and the benches empty. On the platform a blind fidcller 
continued to play a clamorous rondo. The rain fell in 
torrents. It was .something .so natural that, after haxiiig 
looked at the .sky, it did not .strike Raphael to look at Ills 
shagreen .skin. He settled himself in a comer of the carriage 
-^icl was soon on his way. 

The next dav he wa.s at home. He felt cold and htid 
ordered a large fire to lie made. Jonalhas brought him 
some letters. They were all from Pauline. He opened ihij^ 
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first leisurely and unfolded it as it it were a bill. He read 
the first sentence. 

“You seem to have really fled, Raphael darling . . . . 
Nobody knorvs where you arel And i£ I don’t who would?" 

He could read no more. He took the letters and thretv 
them into the fire, and watched with indifference the flame 
tvhich twisted the perfumed paper. A fetv fragments rolled 
over to the .side and he saw the beginning of certain phrase-, 
and tvords which he read mechanically. 

“. . . seated here . . . tvaiting . . a Tvhim . , , I obc) 

. . . rivals ... I, no) . . . Your Pauline . . . loves ... if you 
tvanted to leave me eternal love ... to die . . 

These words caused in him a sort of remorse. He seized 
the tongs and sa\ cd a last .shred of letter from the enveloping 
flames. 

“I'm not reproaCliing my.self, Raphaell ’’ ■wrote Pauline. 
“By staying- tiway from me you probably want to relieve me 
of some sorrmv. Otie day you may kill me, but •you’re too 
good to make me suffer. Don’t go away a.s you did ever 
again. "Whatever sorrow you may hate to endure. I’ll share 
it tvith you. I ^an endure everything, except being tvithoul 
you. I don’t know what . . 

Raphael placed it on the mantelpiece and then 
suddenly threw it back into the lire. . It 'W^as too t ivid a 
reminder of his love for Pauline and his fateful life. 

“Ask Bianchon to come here,’’ he told Jonathas. 

AVhen Horace entered he found Raphael in bed. 

“Can you mix me something with a little opium which 
would put me in a continual sleep and yet not make me ill?” 

“Nothing is easier,’’ replied the young doctor, “but 
you’ll have to be awake for a few hours in the day to cat." 

“A fe-tv hours?" said Raphael. “No, no! I want to be 
awake for only an hour at the most.’’ 

"But tvhy?” Bianchon a.sked. 

“To sleep is .still to live,” replied the Marquis. “Don’t 
allotv anyone in, not even Madame Pauline,” he told 
Jonathas while the doctor was writing out the prescription. 

“Is there no hope?” the old servant asked Horace. 
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“He’ll either live for some time more or die this 
evening. The chances of life and death are equal. I don’t 
understand it at all. I think he needs amusement.’’ 

“Ainasenient I You don’t know him, sir! The other 
day he killed a man tvithout as much as .saying poofl . . . 
Nothing amuses him.’’ 

Raphael remained for some days plunged in the oljlivion 
of his artificially induced sleep. He was reduced to the level 
of one of those lazy animals grazing in tlie heart of a forest, 
thanks to the opium. He did not even see the light of day, 
the sun never entered his room. He atvoke at eight o’clock 
in the morning and, without being con.sciously atvare of 
anything, he satisfied his hunger and then returned to bed. 
He tvas enslaved in profound silence, in a negation of 
movement and thought. One evening he awoke later'than 
usual and found that his dinner had not been served. He 
rung for Jonathas. 

“You may go if you tvant,’’ he said angrily. “I’ve made 
\oti rich, you can be Iiappy in your old age. But I don’t 
want you to play about with my life . . . I’m htingr)’, you 
fool! Where’s my dinner?” 

Jonathas smiled to himself. He took a candle, who.se 
light trembled in the profound obscurity of the immense 
rooms, led his mas^tcr down a long corridor and then 
suddenly threw open a door. Raphael, inundated with 
light, tvas dazzled by an unexpected sight. His chandeliers 
were filled tvith candles and the rarest flowers from his hot- 
house tvere artistically arranged on the table, which sparkled 
■with silver and gold plate, mother-o’-pcarl and jjorcelain. 

royal feast had been laid with smoking, ajjpetising dishes 
which tickled the palate. He saw his old friends together 
with some rat ishing tvomen with naked .shoulders, provoking 
and voluptuous smiles and brilliant shining eyes. The 
attracth e forms of one was accentuated by an Irish jacket, 
tiiiother wore a lascivious Spani.sh petticoat, while another 
was dressed in a modest costume by Mademoiselle de la 
Vallierc. The eyes of every guest shone witli love, happin — 
and pleasure. AVhen the sickly face of Rapliael apjjcared 
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the door a sudden thunderous acclamation broke from the 
guests. I'lic voices, the perfume, the lights and the beautiful 
women assailed all Raphael’s senses and atrakened his 
a]3petite. Beautiful music, which emerged from a neigh- 
bouring room, joined the tumult tvith a torrent of harmony 
and completed the strange vision. Raphael felt his hand 
being scjucczcd by a soft delicate hand, Aquilina’s hand. 
It Avas then that he realised that the scene before him ’tvas 
not one of the vague and fantastic images tvhich appeared 
in his dreams. He uttered a sinister cry, quickly closed the 
door and slapped his old servant on the face.^ 

"You monstcrl ’’ he shouted, "Do you want me to die?" 

He had to summon up all his strength to return to his 
l oom, drank <'i strong dose of medicine and dropped asleep. 

ft was netirly midnight. At that hour Raphael, by one 
of lliosc inexplicable physiological iran.sfonnations which 
is the despair and wonder of medical science, looked 
lesplendcnt in his .sleep. His checks had taken on some 
colour and his forehead tvas as gracious as that of any young 
girl. Life seemed to be in flower on his tranquil face. You 
would have taken him for a young child sleeping under the 
protection of its mother. Sunk in a deep sleep he breathed 
effort les.sly, while a smile wrinkled the corners of his mouth. 
I’erhaps he tvas dreaming, perhaps he .saw himself a 
(enicnarian surrounded by his grand-children, perhaps from 
a rustic bench under the sun he saw, like the prophet, the 
pron)i.sed land . . . 

"So there you are!” 

These tvords, spoken in a lotv voice, di,ssipated the 
rtebulous ligures svhich peopled his dream. He awoke and, 
by the glimmer of the lamp, he .saw Pauline .seated on his 
bed. At the sight of her white face, tvhich resembled the 
petals of a svater flower, and long black hair Raphael tvas 
stupefied. A fetv tears had traced a shining path down her 
cheeks and stood suspended, as it were, waiting for the 
slightest movement to fall. Dressed in white, she looked 
like an angel, like an apparition that would disapiiear at 
^ly moment. 
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“r\c £r3rgh'en you everytliingl " she said ^vhen she saiv' 
Raphael open his e)cs. “Oh, darling, you’ve never looked 
•so Ijeautiful before I Your eyes . . . but I kne^v it all the 
time! You’ve been trying to regain your health . . . but you 
frightened me . . . darling . . .’’ 

“Go, go atvay! ’’ replied Raphael. “Go! If you stay I’ll 
die! Do you tvant to see me die?’’ 

“Die?" .she repeated ino’cdulou.sly. “You can’t die 
tvithout me! . . . And you’re young and I love you! ’’ 

Raphael dretv out the .shagreen skin from under his 
pilhnv. It was as small and fragile as a perhvinklc leaf. 
He gave it to her. 

“Pauline, my darling, .say good-bye to me!” 

“Good-bye?" 

“Ye.s. That is a talisman tvhich accomplishes my 
desires and represents my life. You tan see tvhat I ha\e 
left. If you stay here I’ll die ..." 

The young girl thought Raphael had become .uisanc. 
She took the talisman and walked totvards the light. She 
carefully examined Raphael and the last remaining piece 
of the magical talisman in turn. When Valentine satv 
Pauline looking so beautiful under the light he could no 
longer contain himself. The 'memory of former happy 
scenes oserwhelmed his sleeping soul, and he seemed to 
burst into flame like a badly extinguished fire. 

"Pauline! . . . Pauline! . . .” 

The girl uttered a terrible cry, and her eye-brows were 
raised in horror svhen she read in Raphael’s eyes one of 
his furious desires. And as the .skin contracted as his desire 
gretv', it tickled her hand. Withoitt knowing tvhat she tvas 
doing she fled to the next room and shut the door. 

“Pauline! Pauline 1 ” Raphael cried following her. “1 
love you, I adore y'ou, I want you!... I .shall hate you if 
you don’t open the dporl . . .’’ 

Using some unaccountable force, the last spark of life 
perhaps, Raphael broke the door down and saw Pauline, 
half-naked rolling on the sofa. She had made a vain attempt 
to pierce her heart and, in order to put an end to hcrsclV 
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as (quickly as possible, she had taken a shawl with which 
to 5,frang’lc.hcrsclf’. 

‘‘IC I die, he’ll live! ” site said trying to tighten the knot 
wliich she had made in the shasvi. 

Her hair tvas clown, her shoulders bare and her clothes 
in disorder. Jn that struggle with death, her eyes filled with 
tears, she seemed to Raphael a thnu.sand times more 
attractive. He ihretv himself on her with the ease of a 
bird (jf iircy, ttjre the shawl awav and took her in his arms. 
He tried to find svords with tvhich to express the desire 
which consumed his strength, but the rattling in his throat 
strangled them. In a few minutes he died in Pauline’s 
arms. 

A little later fonathas entered frightened by the noise 
he had heard. He tried to dnig atvay Raphael’s body from 
the young girl svho lay crouched in a corner. 

"What are you doing?” she said. "He belongs to me. 
I’ve killed him, I predicted ill” 



EPILOGUE 


“And whal became of Pauline?” 

“Pauline? Have you somelimes sat. on a beautilul 
■winter evening, before your hearth, toluptuously recalling 
]nemorie.s of love or )0ULh contemplating the flames on a 
piece of tvood? Here the fire seems to design the red 
scfuares of a draught-board, there small blue flames run 
along the wood and .seem to bound and frolic in the heart 
of the brazier. Suddenly an unknotvn hand sketches, 
among those flamboyant and purple tints, a supernatural 
face of extreme delicacy, a fugitive phenomenon that will 
never appear again. It’,s a woman. Her hair is brushed 
back by the tvind and her features breathe a delicious 
passion. She smiles and disappears. Good-bye, flower of 
the flame! ” 

"But what about Pauline?” 

“Weren’t you listening? I’ll start again. Plate! Place! 
Here she is, here comes the queen of illusions, the tvoman 
who passes as lightly as a kiss and is as fast as a flash of 
lightning, a spontaneous being, all spirit and all lose! She 
is wreathed in flame and her forms are as pure as any being 
in heaven. Isn’t she as re.splcndent as an angel? Can’t 
YOU hear the flutter of her wings? With her terrible and 
fascinating eyes she alights near you as lightly as a bird, and 
her sweet but powerful breath attracts your lips to hers by 
an almost magical force. You want to touch her snowy 
body and golden hair and to kiss Iter shining eyes. You 
thrill in et'ery nerve and are full of desire. And when tit 
last you’ve touched her lips, you suddenly asvaken. Ah! Ah! 
you find your head in a corner of the bed and your aims 
around the posts with its cold bronze gildings!” 

“But, sir, what about Pauline?” 

“What! Pauline? Listen. One beautiful morning a 
soung man, holding a pretty girl’s hand, leaves for Tours. 
Suddenly, below the waters of the Loire, they see a whiclb 
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figure through the fog. And. as they watch, the syljjh leajjs 
into the air. It walks among the islands, shakes its head 
across the tall poplars, .soars o\cr the hamlets and the hills 
and .seems to defy the lioat to pass the Castle of U.sse.” 

“I understand note. What about Feodora?” 

^ "Oh, Fcf)dora! You’ll meet her .somewhere . . . Slie 
tvas at the Buffoas >csterdas and she’ll probably be at the 
S'pera this evening — shc'.s e\en where! .She is, il you like, 
•lety. 



